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PREFACE. 

This collection of separate University Lectures here 
brought together under one cover, hardly needs any 

introductory statements, for 1 have been obliged to 

explain in the course of editing them particulars usually 
reserved to a preface. 

I have been especially careful to forestall any criticism 
on the part of my readers in regard to the unavoidable 
repetitions. Sometimes years have passed between the 
occasions upon which ihe several treatises have been 
delivered, and I could not eliminate all allusion to 

previously stated facts without tearing the lectures to 

pieces. Moreover, some of them have been read aloud 
to audiences in Bombay, and this mode of extending my 
teaching may be repeated, in which case the connection or 
thought between the lectures will not be so apparent, 
and the disfigurement of repetition will disappear. Yet 
while apologising for such occasional redundancy. I 
must add that I endeavour to increase the directness of 
the pointing, and also to expand the issues at every 
recurrence. 

1 here are, however, several interior considerations in 
the treatment ol the subject of which large numbers of my 
readers may have had no opportunity whatever to become 
aware, nor of what I have endeavoured to do to meet the 
obligations which rest upon me with regard to them. 

Without meaning to be in the smallest degree irre¬ 
sponsive, some scholars may well share in that general 
apathy upon these subjects which it is the one object of 

these pieces to dispel,—for I wish ahove everything to 
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arouse and fix attention upon tliese matters as being- of 
paramount and immediate interest. The epoch-making 
drain of ideas lies clearly before us in the chapters ;— and if 
they are not astonishing, then 1 have failed in my effort to 
express myself, or else the susceptibility of my public is at 
fault. 

My ‘opposition ' may object that by my own showing wc 
possess these doctrines now; — and they may ask: 1 where 
is the use of reviving their historical origin 1 ; — -we arc, 
moreover, 'used' to them. 1 answer that this latter in 
one sense of it is not the fact; — our long-standing indiffer¬ 
ence is not the result of a real familiarity. We need these 
discussions now to dispel our sinful inattention. * Take 
what I regard as the finest product of the entire system, 
next after, or next before, the beautiful thought of the 
'Attributes' as the 'Archangels’; — I refer to the 'sub¬ 
jective recompense';—how many myriads of refined dis¬ 
ciples need just such relief as this doctrine offers, namely, 
the view that both Heaven and Hell lie chiefly within 
ourselves? It is nothing less than splendid as an intellect¬ 
ual result, making A vesta far and away the deepest and 
most refined lore of all equal antiquity; — for the A vesta 
is the ‘document' of such a necessary thought — that is to 
sav, its first full presentation in the history of religious 
distinctions. Where has even the early Ifible anything 
to compare with it?f It is now widespread, of course, 
among the more enlightened of the clergy, hut I very 
greatly doubt whether the main body of the laity fed it 
as they should. The threats of a flaming Hell may be 

* What right have we to neglect malt ere which concern not only the 
past record of our own spiritual development but its present healthful ness ? 

f It was directly in connection with this crucial characteristic that an 
incident occurred which greatly surprised and charmed tnc. Having come 
into contact with a group of young academic Frenchmen, my son lent a 
Copy of my Oathas to One of them. On returning the hook, the reader 
cited with much interest Vasna 46, where the souls of the evil are 
their own executioners. Out of all the 650 pages the keen-sighted young 
Parisian instantly fixed his attention upon this. 
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* more effective toward the embruted musses, but the time 
has surely come when every human being should be forced 
to understand that his good or evil thoughts* words, and 
deeds are actually preparing and moulding his eternal 
future destiny;—that they constitute the very quintessence 
of I leaven or I jelland they will surely bring their own 
reward or their own revenge, as being the central element 
in the ‘great assize 1 and the 'last sentence /* 

liut we have our ‘opposition.’ some of whom may he 
honestly alarmed at the distraction of attention from the 
primary question of' conversion' f and the long-established 
views which tend to bring it on, while others care only 
for the academical prominence ol their personal studies* 

I heir first tactics might be these ;—while acceding at once 
to the undeniable identities between the chief doctrines of 
the A vesta and the Exilic Bible, they might retort that there 
has been ‘no historical connection between them/ But 
this is exactly the grandest assertion which could possibly 
be made in the entire connection. 11 the identities exist 
without 1 historical connection,' then they arose spon¬ 
taneously. irresistibly, and inevitably from the instincts of 
universal human nature—a proposition which takes its place 
among the very highest themes it; a serious psychology and 
natural philosophy,^ The history of the human soul is 
acutely involved. I f this absence of historical connection 
can be accepted, we have here the one paramount curiosity of 
all religious literature, so par-eminence—a truly magnificent 
fact, deeply touching us at every moral fibre. I call upon 
all labourers in this field to fix their attention closely* upon 
it, and to pursue it exhaustively as a matter of urgent duty, 

1 he second device, whether honestly' presented or not, 

Xf», only does the A vesta preserve* the first c fleet ive application of 
(hue vital opinions, but we actually need Areata to-day to enforce them 
upon us. tVe are ml at all so fully ‘used 1 to them as we suppose,— 
far from it. 

, t *' nd " r,:h rhfs *1*™ I have full sympathy; see the Second Lecture. 

♦ Zfirat/tt»htra % Phil<\ fht Aehitmtnids, and lintel, 1905—6, 

Vol. j. 
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is to accede again to the identities, but .ascribe them to the , • 

influence of Judaism upon Persia. Here again we have 
something as startling in the way of propaganda as the 
other was important as an element in the original 
development of man from an inferior condition,—and it 
is difficult to decide which of the two is the most inter¬ 
esting, If the Jews taught all Persia the illustrious 
catalogue, this not only shows what the Jews believed 
during the time that they were Persian citizens, but it 
presents a result of religious propagation beyond con¬ 
ception for all time, ancient or modern. What ardent 
missionary" will not kindle with enthusiasm over such an 
opinion? Israel was then in that case not only stated to 
be, but proved to be, 'a light to lighten the Gentiles,' 
with results incalculable;—how can religious teachers 
venture to neglect such a thing ? * 

While upon a third hypothesis, 1 do not know what 
they woutd like to say. To accede to the identities, and 
acknowledge that they all come from Persia, would be to 
avow a debt of religious gratitude which according to one 
view involves our everlasting salvation ;—recall the tur¬ 
moil of the Pharisees in the riot reported in Acts xxiii 
when St. Paul appealed to their sentiment in this matter of 
the resurrection ;■—see the author of the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, where he rests our very salvation upon 
that article of the Creed. 

No self-respecting historian could conceal such a theme 
for a moment if he were really aware of its existence ;— 
while my own theory leaves it almost equally imperative. 

For if the Persian creed helped on, defended, and en¬ 
couraged—perhaps saved—the Jewish which was original 
with the Captives, this was in its turn a momentous and 
an effective reality. Whichever view we take of it, the 
system of eschatological ideas, whether studied in connection 

* If the vast Persian Empire was taught futurity by a handful of 
inspired captives, surety this was a religious result unequalled in * 

' missionary' records. 
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• wick Judah or not, is in a good sense of it sensational to 
the last degree;—to neglect it would be folly, to suppress 
it would be crime. Scores of seminaries of religious 
learning are touching upon the subject every year; — let 
them now dwell upon it and search it well as a prime 
duty, for by universal verdict it involves the history of 
all moral life in man. Even literary persons bereft of all 
immediate interest in theology do not fulfil their scope 
of enterprise until they examine this most striking of all 
literary rarities. 

What I have to say as to the identities of the A vesta 
and the Veda is in the same general litre, though of course 
to us at least the interests involved in A vesta are in credibly 
more acute than any which concern the Veda. Vet as 
A vesta and Veda are but parts of one and the same original 
lore, Veda itself has some share in the great propaganda. 
Though upon the view that it was Israel who taught 
Persia her eschatology, we can hardly see how Israel could 
have imparted that same eschatology to the still more 
distant Indians with whom she had no such connection as 
she had with Persia. 

My policy in view of my 1 opposition 1 has been two¬ 
fold, or rather it has been one single policy in two 
branches. I have been compelled to be botli compre¬ 
hensive and then impartial (see my chapter on A vesta's 
history). I have represented nearly every serious exegetkal 
possibility, ancient or modem, with my own opinions 
independent of each. Though [ have met with some 
small combinations who will not let me even agree with 
their own teachers, their falsifying is so irresponsible that 
it does little harm ; — 1 warn all readers of their petty 
irregularity (see Chapter Xt.}, while i express my profound 
gratitude to the eminent persons who have shown their 
deep appreciation of my results in this truly dangerous 
task. As 1 have treated my subject upon a scale never 
• before attempted, I have been exposed to the inevitable 
poignant jealousies which utterly dethrone the sanity of 
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those who harbour them.—yet never has work been re¬ 
ceived with such an impressive recognition. 

With regard to the Appendix, I have only to say that 
it grew naturally out of my previous labours. ! entered 
upon the entire investigation in while wwkin S 

up a history of the Gnostic philosophy, and it is congruous 
enough that l should conclude this collection with one 
further attempt to harmonise philosophy with religion. 

L. H. M. 

OXFORD* /*/' rmiry f i)ij* 
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OUR OWN RELIGION IN ANCIENT 

PERSIA* 

(ZOROASTER (ZARATHUSHTRA) AND THE BIBLE), 


Bv Professor Mills. 


[{This essay, which is here for the fourth time edited in 
English and enlarged, was, in its original form, delivered 
twice as a public lecture before distinguished audiences in 
Oxford some years ago. It was soon after, or before, 
printed in the Nineteenth Century Review of January, 1894 , 
also in its shorter form ;—and later, with the consent of the 
editor of that periodical and of the author, it was translated 
into Gujarati by Mr. D, N. Coorlawala, an accomplished 
Parsi of Bombay. In the second edition, see the Open 
Court of July, 1909 , I mentioned that, as I then remem¬ 
bered. it was Mr. Palanji Madan who translated it. I am 
now happy to correct myself, while 1 repeat what I then 
wrote in recognition of the important service rendered by 
Mr. Palanji Madan in translating my XXX 1st Volume 
of the Sacred Books of the East into Gujarati so far as 
the translation of the Gathas extended in that work. 

That translation of this essay into Gujarati was published 
by the Trustees of the Sir J. Jejeebhoy Translation Fund 
of Bombay in a large edition. The late very distinguished 
Editor of the monthly mentioned seemed gratified that the 
article was to be thus reproduced in that Oriental language, 
and he would beyond a doubt not object to this enlarged 
edition of it appearing as a ' University Lecture' here. 

* The third edition appeared in the A tiaiit Quarterly Reriet? for 
* October, 1911, and in a later number under the title 'The pre- 
Christian Religion in Ancient Persia-' 

t • 
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(It i ias also just lately been translated into Italian E>y a 
talented author, entirely upon his own suggestion and 
initiative, and has now been issued in that form,-and also 
by a gifted French auditor, but not yet published in that 

language.) . . v 

Those who may happen to compare this lecture with its 

original in the Nineteenth Century Review or in Its Gujarati 
translation, will notice at once that it has been re-arranged, 
and somewhat amplified, and also that I seem to have 
altered my opinions somewhat as to one of the essential 
points, since 1 delivered the piece first, and since I gave 
it to the eminent publication. This, however, is more 
apparent than real, although I have certainly felt, and 
somewhat pointedly, the necessity for putting the possible, 
or probable, independent origin of our Jewish immortality 
in a clearer light. Readers will also easily recognise the 
later insertions, from the difference in the stylistic flow 
of the language, as a later and to some extent a m sire 
pointed animus imparts greater pungency and vivacity 
to one’s mode of expressing one’s self.) ! 


LECTURE. 

Manv interested but necessarily hasty readers of the 
Zend A vesta overlook the fact that in the ancient docu¬ 
ments comprised tinder that name we have works of many 
different ages ; and even scholars eminently endowed with 
the critical faculty as applied to other specialities sometimes 
fall into a similar error, and ignore a characteristic which 
the A vesta possesses in common with nearly all other 
writings of its description ;-for they sometimes turn over its 
pages without perceiving, or seeming to perceive, that from 
leaf to leaf matter comes before them made up of fragments 
nearly or quite dissimilar, and sometimes separated as to 
the dates of their authorship by many hundreds of years. 
They are accordingly apt to make themselves merry over 
absurdities which prevail in the later but still genuine 
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A vesta, as if they wt^re peculiar to the original Zoroastrian 
writings* 

But the author, or authors, of the earlier A vesta had no 
immediate or certain connection with the superstitions of 
later centuries;—and as 10 these quaint myths and trivial 
ceremonials which are preserved in the less original Avesta* 
are we not apt to exaggerate the disadvantages which they 
bring with them ? How can their presence affect the value 
of the nobler elements in these relics of ancient faith ? 

We are pained to read them, but analogous superfluities 
survive in many modern systems. And indeed some of the 
cruder passages in the Zend A vesta which describe the 
battle with the Demon of Putrefaction, and which might 
seem to some of us most grotesque, were hardly superfluities, 
for they showed a sanitation which it would be better for 
us to follow rather than condemn.f In tracing the fol¬ 
lowing analogies, which I take from the genuine, yet still 
newer, Avesta J as well as from the Gathas* I shall leave out 

# It is even not uncommon 10 speak, or write, of the A vesta as if it 
were identical with the later Zoroastrianism, the revived system of 
Sasaniaa times, which is* however, as different from t>oih the earlier 
and the later A vesta as t he 1 Li ves of the Saints/ for instance, are from 
the New Testament record- 

t Consciously or unconsciously they anticipated much modem 
theory upon this subject, and Jed the way in the most practical of all 
sciences—sanitation,—and their suggestions as to this particular seem 
to some disinterested critics to have been indirectly reproduced in the 
Book of Leviticus, 

j The earlier A vesta consists of the Gatbas, the remnants of the 
original hymns of Zarathushtra l and his immediate associates or fol¬ 
lowers. They are most dissimilar to the rest of the A vesta and still 
more so to the apocryphal Zoroastrianism. They were carefully trans¬ 
lated by me in the Sacnd Books 0/ the Eta£> VoL XXXL, so long ago as 
October id-By, and their Zend* Fahlavi* Sanskrit, and Persian tests 
were edited* and the first three translated, by me with a Commentary 
in my Study of tkt GdiJtai, some 650 pages, 1902-04. They may be 
provisionally placed at about 700 to 900 n.c., though they astonishingly 
ignore the cults of Milhra, Haoma (Soma), and of the sun, moon, etc +# 
etc., which might argue a still earlier date for them. The remaining 
parts of the A vesta are of different ages, say in their origins at least 
from 6 oq to 300 n.c. t while, as in the case of every other ancient 
book, interesting additions of an indefinitely later origin occur here and 
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the.se inferior details generally, abandoning them as rare 
morsels to the collectors of ancient bits. W hat is here 
intended is to call attention to the little-known, though long 
since reported, fact, that it pleased the Divine Power to 
re veal some of the fundamental articles of our Catholic creed 
first to Zoroastrians, though these ideas later arose spon¬ 
taneously and independently among the Jewssecondly, 

1 wish to emphasise the peculiar circumstances of this 
separate origin among the Jewish tribes of the Ex He 
and thirdly, 1 wish to show that the Persian system must 
have exercised a very powerful, though supervening and 
secondary influence upon the growth of these doctrines 
among the Exilic and post-Exilic pharisaic Jews, as well 
as upon the Christians of the New Testament, and so 
eventually upon ourselves. 

After this brief preface let me proceed at once to 
cite the documental facts as to the whole system, only 
remarking that they are practically uncontested by any 
persons whose views are worth considering, for it is by no 
means necessary just here to go into the closer technical 
linguistic distinctions* in such a delineation as this. Let us 
now first trace the Iranian ideas where their analogy with 
the Jewish seems most important. 

To begin with our excerpts from the Sacred Book oi the 
Iranians, we may consider the connection where it is also 
most obvious, that is to say, as to the Nature of the Deity. 

L First of all He is Supreme, and therefore One. The 
usual throng of sub-godlets which appear with Him no 
more impair His Supreme Unity than our own Archangels 
impair the Supreme Unity of Jehovah of Hosts or of 
our own misunderstood Tri-Unity. There can be but 


there- Some writers, while holding the Gat has to date from about 700 
B.c., put even vigorous parts of the ialer but still genuine A vesta at a 
thousand years later. What happened then in that long gap’.— did 
Iranian literature produce nothing? 

* While even the original passages could be learned by any apt 
scholar with a competent teacher in the course of a very short time. 
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one* * Greatest of the Gods who made the others, with this 
earth and yon Heaven, who made man, and amenity for 
him.’t Hut He is a moral God. His Supremacy is limited 
by His own character, which is not irrationally dishonest ;— 
for He is not logically responsible either through origination 
or through permission, for the existence of sinners and their 
sufferings, the Universe being divided into two immense 
departments. ‘There were two first Spirits, a bettor (they 
two), and an evil, as to thought, as to word, and as to 
deed,—and when these two spirits came together to make 
life and non-life (they arranged) what at the last the world 
should be,—the best life of the faithful, but for the faithless 
the worst mind ’. , —a doctrine of mighty import indeed 
and consequence, and we must discuss it fully and at once, 
For it would be a clumsy history of philosophy which would 
allow the present noble monotheism of the Parsis to cheat 
us of the speculatively precious element of dualism as it 
exists in their genuine writings, (u) [(As regards the later 
doctrinal development among the Zoroastrians whereby 
they entirely extinguished the vital dements of Dualism, 
making the Supreme Good God at last completely vie* 
torious, all evil being eliminated in the final restorations 
see just below;—but this was hardly a part of the original 
concept.)] To resume. The good and morally Supreme 
Aliura is exalted as the one only real God in our modem 
sense of the term ;—but He was One in adoration as well 
as in definition, supreme because His 'goodness’ makes 
Him great, ‘ His Unity 1 being that of His Truth, Bene¬ 
volence. Authority, and sacred Energy; see above and 
below,—though the equally original evil God, as being 

See also the very name of the so-called and really one God ;—it 
was Elohim, meaning * Gods,'—and it once referred to a recognised 
plurality in Deities;—while Ahura created the highest of the sub-gods, 
even Mi (lira, at times otherwise His dose companion. 

t See Behistun, Dualism in the Inscription ?- - Atiramazda is 
signally the creator of what is * good.'— 1 He did not make evil* as 
Yobveh Elohim is said to have done in Isaiah xliv„ xlv, 

J See Y. XXX, 4. 
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independent, limits Him, completely exculpating Him 
from all share in crime;—in fact, entirely aside from any 
personal Devil, He would lie sufficiently limited by His 
own Attributes* ; sec above. 

(£) Does analogy fail ns here as between the Iranian 
ami Jewish concepts ? —and if so, to what extern? 

The Jewish pre-Christian, but post-Exilic thought was 
doubtless as replete with diabolic dernonism as the Chris¬ 
tian and the post-Christian, though that of the Christian 
epoch was obviously under the control of the exorcising 
Redeemer, Dues this last particular, which implies the 
inferiority of Satan, destroy all analogy here between Iran 
and Christian Israel as to this essential matter?—Not fully, 
in the sense in which we should here view the matter 
Though Angm Mainyu was obviously inferior to Ahura 
in power, neither one of the two could be logically regarded 
as the possible anmhilatnr of ihe other; so that the one 
inferior in power was to a certain point independent; 

- -the Saviour might temporarily frustrate, or seem to 
frustrate his, Satan’s, malign purposes, but He plainly could 
not annihilate him,—otherwise he would at once have 
done so,—(What is eternally original could not logically 
be regarded as coming to an end through the power of any 
other being, though an eternally Original force might yet of 
course be inferior within the scope of its legitimate effec¬ 
ts vity to another equally independent force,—for there can 
be but one all-inclusive force which has no inferior;—yet 
there can be relatively independent and eternal forces which 
have no immediate connection with one another, and here 
inferiority and superiority are greatly widespread but such 
a force could have never met any other in the past capable of 
annihilating it, otherw ise throughout a past eternity the meet¬ 
ing must have taken place with the result under considera¬ 
tion);—No theology should, however, be pushed too closely 
to all its logical results;—and we might indeed even infer 
such an ‘annihilation 1 of the evil powers from those ' restora- 
* As a God of Honour. 
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lions' of all men '—see above ;—and this from some expres¬ 
sions made use of even in the later but still genuine A vesta 
as well as in the Gat has themselves, together with those in 
the later Zoroastrianismsee above and below;—though, as 
seen above, this would sacrifice all logic,—for if the Good 
God could save all men, He should have done this earlier in 
their career. To allow human, or other spiritual beings to 
commit revolting crimes for the purpose of letting them see 
through experience how evil sin is, would be a policy ot 
which a Good and Omnipotent God would hardly be 
capable. [(—And who of us really believes that he was ?—)] 

Hut if, on the contrary, the Good Iranian God, even He 
of the Gath as, is indeed to bring in universal salvation at 
the end of any period, however restricted or protracted 
this period might be supposed to be, then, in that case, the 
difference between such a phase of Zarathushtrianism and 
some forms of Judaism and of liberal post-Christianity in 
this respect fails, and they, these systems, are here, if only 
illogically, one, —and but for the ‘ forever and forever f of 
the Gathic Iranian Hell, one might yet claim for the analogy 
between the systems a persistent validity even as to this 
fundamental particular, 

But no similarities, however protrusive, should blind us 
to the real and apparently radical difference here between 
the creeds as mainly expressed by their original authorita¬ 
tive exponents;—and the striking facts of opinion, as they 
existed among important sections of both parties, remain in 
all their monumental force, 

(r) Can toe not , however, in regard to some large sections 
of the early few is A population, modify this apparent difference 
from an opposite and unexpected quarter, abysmal though 
the difference referred to may well seem to most of us 
to be?—It is rather a colossal question never before, so 
far as I am aware, mooted ;~but we must grapple with it 
none the less. 

Is, then, Yahveb Elohim Himself («r) always actually 
so supreme as to be independent of all limitation on the part 
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of the evil Gods of the Gentiles? if not, were not the 
jews them selves sometimes in a certain essential sense of 
it "dualists’? 

1 very seriously raise the solemn question whether the 
Jewish winters of the Old Testament earlier or late at all 
really believed their Yahveh E/ohitn to be absolutely supreme 
in so far as to have been the creator of either Satan , or of 
Baal, or of any of the Demon-gads. We know indeed that 
they, the Jewish prophets, accredited the existence of these 
Beings as a matter only too emphatically real, and by no 
means uninterruptedly regarded them as being altogether 
creatures of the Imagination (see the frequent comparison of 
them with Yahveh Klohim). Hut when, and in so far as, they 
thus believed them, these gentile gods, to be really existing 
spiritual beings, in how far did they then suppose their own 
Yahveh Elohim to have been their original creator, either 
bringing them into existence as being holy In their nature be¬ 
fore a fall like * Lucifer’s/ or causing them to arise as being 
originally of evil character ?—The question is very serious. 
The foolish relief offered us by the doctrine that Yahveh 
Elohim, as God the Father, was not responsible for the fall 
of beings who He foresaw would become evil when He 
created them, is no longer available, and could not have 
long continued to satisfy any sober-minded sage but if the 
leading Jews in large numbers thus in due sequence uncon¬ 
sciously, or openly, rejected the view that their good God 
Yahveh originally created the Evil Gods of their enemies— 
directly or indirectly, in any shape or chain of causality or 
responsibility whatsoever, then such ancient Israelites were 
in verity, though they may not have been consciously, 

dualists ,* not far indeed from the type of Zarathushtra:_ 

they held to the existence of a Being, or Beings, who was, 
or who were, originally evil, and so they held, to an original 

' Recall also the very expression 'God" applied to Satan as the 
* God of this world* If Satan was a 'God of this world," and Yakvth 
was the 1 God of Heaven, we have here at once something extremely 
like the ‘ Pair ’ at V, XXX. 
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evil principle, which is dualism, and that dualism remains 
one of the most interesting suggestions which have ever 
been presented, and one indeed which, in its elements, if 
not in its detail, is still unconsciously but largely followed.* 
So much for this most fundamental of all discriminations. 
Others of the utmost Interest offer themselves here at 
once as being closely connected,—but in the leading of a 
more stringent logic, we should postpone them for later 
expansion, now facing that other most practical of doctrines 
which often really gives the whole discussion its immediate 
importance and this is the great question of the Human 
Immortality although many might indeed well say that 
the two subjects could be profitably studied quite apart,— 
and, in fact, that they ought to be so studied separately. 

II, 1 fear that we too little realise how very uncertain 
the doctrine of a future life was in the minds of pious Jews, 
even at the time of our Lord. The Sadducees, as w r e 
understand, believed in ' neither angel, nor spirit, nor 
resurrection/ and they quite held their own with the 
Pharisees :■ — see even the street riot of Acts xxiii-:— 
several princely high-priests were of their clique, the 
entire party of the Asmonaean or Hasmonaean princes 
inclined to this opinion, ft seems to many of us most 
curious that the sect among the ancient people of 
God, which especially claimed the title of 1 purists *+ and 
sticklers for the ancient Pentateuch, should have been well- 
nigh absolute disbelievers in what are now considered to be 
the essential elements of religionsee also the expression 
'who only hath immortality,'and also ‘who brought life 

* What is the present advancing pessimism (so called) but the 
recognition of the original necessity of evil co-existing with good ? The 
A vesta here anticipates momentous distinctions ^-recall the 1 atcr 
schemes oi the Gmtiits as 10 which see also J&fak Bottom r FkkU and 
Mtgth Some writers have here indeed compared the supposed Baby¬ 
lonian dualism especially in regard to Isaiah xliv., xlv. p etc., but such 
* pairings * of the throngs of Gods should hardly he here mentioned. 

I Though the name, being derived from the proper name of some 
prominent teacher, Zadak t did not necessarily imply any especial claims 
to 1 Righteousness’;—yet the force of the word, as analogously else where 
in similar cases, was doubtless sometimes felt 
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and immortality to light 1 through dm gospel, as if the 
subject had been till lately obscured. 

If such a state of things existed at the time or our Lord, 
when both the doctrine of immortality and that of resurrec¬ 
tion had long been familiar as theories, what must have been 
the condition of opinion upon these subjects while the 
influence of the Pentateuch, in w hich these doctrines were 
nut distinctly revealed at all, was as yet not affected b\ the 
large addition to canonical Scripture made later ? 

1'evv scientific theologians will deny that the full doctrine 
of a conscious and accountable immortality was scarcely 
mentioned before the later Isaiah *; that is to say. not 
before the Captivity, whereas the Zoroastrian scriptures 
are one mass of spiritualism, referring all final results to the 
heavenly or infernal worlds*—We shall return to the details 
for their necessary amplification lurther on, 

(a) This is, however, also the proper place to emphasise 
the main essential moral and intellectual elements of this> 
future immortality which we have indeed already indu* 
sively adumbrated. In close accordance with the moral 
character of God is the deep subjectivity of the Religion. 

Holiness is prayed for, and Heaven and Hell are chiefly 
mental states : 1 O Asha (Angel of the Holy Law), shall l 

see thee, and Vohumanah (the Good Mind), 1 finding 
Sraosha (Gods Heeding Ear and mans), the way to 
Ahura (or 1 finding His throne’), V. XX\ Ill, 5, 

The last line in the passage cited above, Y. XXX. 4, 
seems to imply that the future life of the righteous was the 
1 Best M ind from this the word ' Best ’ occurs as used 
by the Persians for ' Heaven,' 

Rewards and punishments are self-induced, Y. XXXI. 

20; ‘and this which is your lire, 0 ye vile, with (your) 
own deeds your own souls have brought you/ * Cursed by 
their souls and selves (their being's nature) in the Druj- 

The future existence of souls after death was as dim in the pre- 
exilic Bible! as it was in the older Greek classics;—in fact this latter, < 
the Greek immortality + seems to show rather the more of animation- 
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Lie-Demon’s Home at last their bodies lie (or, - their 
citizenship (?) is).' V* XLV 1 . 12 

I [ |. Having endeavoured here at the outset to engage- 
attention by putting the two most vital elements Into point, 
we can now return to the scarcely less imposing extended 
detail which presents itself in regard to the chief concepts 
already touched upon. 

(a;. Ahura Mazda, the Living Lord, the great Creator 
(or possibly the * Wise One has a most Bountiful, or most 
Holy Spirit, who is sometimes identical with Him, and 
there is precisely the same difficulty in distinguishing 
between Ahura and His Holy (?) Spirit, which meets us 
in the Semitic when we endeavour to decide positively in 
the analogous obscurity. (Often we cannot tell whether 
Yahveh’s attribute or His creature is meant.) 

Yasna XX VI11. 1 : 

* With hands outstretched, I beseech for the first 
(blessing) of Thy most Bounteous or (holy) Spirit.'* 

See also Yasna 1 . 1 : 

■ [ invoke, and I will complete my sacrifice to Ahura 
Mazda, the Creator, the radiant, the glorious, the greatest 
and the best, the most firm, (who sends His) joy-creating 
grace afar, who made us and has fashioned us, who has 
nourished and protected us, who is the most bountiful (the 
most holy) Spirit.'t 

( 0 ) In the seven Bountiful (or 'holy') Immortals (the 
Amshaspends of literature) we have a union which re¬ 
minds us or the Sabellian Trinity (Yasht XII 1 , S’):— 

■ Wc sacrifice to the redoubted guardian spirits of the 
Bountiful Immortals who are glorious, whose look itself 
has power (their look produces what they wish), who are 
lofty and coming on to help us, who arc swiftly strong 
and divine, everlasting and holy, who are Seven, J and all 
of one thought, of one word, and of one deed, whose 
thought is the same, whose word is the same, and whose 

* About 700 to 000 u.c. p or earlier. 1 Somewhat later. 

I Literary confusion:—they were seven only with Ahura, 
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deeds are ihe same, who have one bather and Commander, 
Ahura Mazda each of whom sees the other's soul re¬ 
volving good thoughts, thinking of good words, contem¬ 
plating good actions, whose abode is the Home of Sublimity 
(or ‘Song’),—and shining are their paths as they come 
down to us to offering.' 11 

While they are thus unified, Ahura Mazda being 
iDogically-included within their number, they are yet 
separate. Vohumanah is the divine benevolence, the 
good mind of the Deity, likewise alive within His saints, 
and later personified as a separate Archangel, while even 
in the Gath as it represents the holy or correct citizen. 
Asha, the Vedic ^ita, is the divine Order, the sym¬ 
metry and perfection in the Law, the ritual, and in the 
soul, while at the same time a poetically personified Arch¬ 
angel. Khshathra is His sovereign power realised in a 
kingdom of righteousness, and yet also poetically per¬ 
sonified. Ar(a)maiti is our energetic zeal and piety, the 
Active mind, inspiring energy of the Deity first thought 
of as the ' ploughing of agricultureto aratrum, and from 
this latter called the ' earth ’ in both Veda and Avesta, as 
against the non-toiling and theft-murder schemes of the 
raiding Turks. She is also in figurative conception God s 
daughter, and this even in the Giuhas, where ‘ God is 
otherwise only in general the ■ Father of the good,' the 
Fire being 'Gods Son, 1 exclusively in the later Avesta. 
She is also implanted within the minds of the faithful as 
a divine inspiration. 

Haurvatat is God's Perfection consummated through 
His foregoing Truth, Love, Power and Vital Energy, while 
the name is borrowed, or promoted from the haurvatat 
* wholesomeness 1 — ue., * the health and success ’ of man. 
[(It was God's completeness like that of man's as reflected 
in the body’s health, then soon perfected in the weal of 
soul and mind as well as of body, an idea evidently 
necessary' to the round ness of the scheme, and added 
Say 500 to 100 b lCl, in hs origins at least, or greatly earlier ? 
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in tftost modern theologies)] ; — while A me re tat fit is their 
Immortality, God’s Eternity and mans Death’s absence, 
a veritable victory over death begun in its long postpone¬ 
ment to old age here,—which last was indeed the original 
point-meaning of the word,—but continued in eternal 
Deathlessness in a future state,* 

From the second to the seventh they are therefore the 
personified thoughts sent forth from the mind oT God to 
ennoble and redeem His people. That the general de¬ 
scription of such notorious anti striking conceptions as 
these, immensely widespread as they were in the dominant 
power of Asia, and lying tit the logical root of Zoro¬ 
astrianism, should have become known to the Jews of the 
Captivity and to their descendants before the date of some, 
if not all, of the Exilic Prophets, is scarcely less than 
certain, for they were also signally identified by the dis¬ 
tant Greeks with the general theology of Persia far and 
wide, without distinction of provinces,—and the Greeks also 
heard of them, in their deepest and purest sense, before 
the date of Daniel (see the ' invaluable' passage in Plutarch 
evidently reproducing the ideas of Theopompus, whom he 
quotes, also cited by me elsewhere). If the priests of Cyrus 
conferred to the smallest degree with those of Ezra, then 
not only the Gnostics felt its influence, but the pre- 
Christian and Christian theology. And in the Hook of 
Tobit, which also contains prominently the name of an 
Avesta demon, we have an allusion to these Seven! Spirits 
(chap, Jtii, 15) at Ragha, the Zarathushtrian centre (let it be 
noticed), one of whom, those Spirits, is actually mentioned 
as Raphael, the Jewish Archangel, so positively 'identify¬ 
ing ‘ the two ' sets ' of ‘Seven Spirits,’ though in a somewhat 

* The - hundred autumns 4 of the Rik were the hope of all, and 
this 3 den of a pneternaturally extended life upon earth— that is to say, 
of a 4 temporal immortality —merged into that of another 1 deathless- 
ness’ beyond the grave* becoming an universal aspiration with the 
Irano'indiims, as it is, indeed p elsewhere ;-for what nation ever existed 
without some form of it ? 

| One edition (! ) omits the word 1 Seven F amply supplied elsewhere. 
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loose manner. So also in Zech&riah (iv, jo) we have' the 
1 Seven which are the eyes of the Lord, and which run to 
and fro upon the earth';—and this is further expanded in 
Rev, v, 6: ' And 1 saw in the midst gf the throne a Lamb 
standing as though it had been slain, having seven horns 
and seven eyes, which are the 11 Seven Spirits’ of God 
sent forth into all the earth.’ (How sublime it all becomes 
when we look upon it in the light of parallel development 
in unassisted growth,)— 

[((r) Negative arguments as regards the extent of terri¬ 
tory reached by these doctrines, drawn From the absence of 
tht: named ‘Seven from the I nscriptions, are the mistakes of 
non-experts, as well as are the negative arguments with 
regard to their dates. These names are equally absent from 
large portions of the A vesta, and no inference can he made 
from their absence from the inscriptions. (Certainly not, 
its we may pause to state, upon the ground that they, the 
1 ascriptions, are in themselves a completed unit, while they 
yet omit some of these personifications, which should, as an 
objector might suppose, be included within all complete 
documents dealing with the Iranian Religion, and that, on 
the other hand, the portions of the A vesta which omit these 
personifications are but parts of a whole, and therefore 
might not be expected to contain allusions even to leading 
concepts ;—this negative point has little force, from the fact 
that the Achmmenian inscriptions, while perhaps the most 
important and extensive of sculptured writings upon rocks 
are yet, nevertheless, necessarily very circumscribed when 
regarded as literature. (And how long must it have taken 
to complete them, by workmen who could neither read nor 
write in any language, while the composers also should not 
have been expected to mention all particulars.)) 

The number ‘seven,' together with the very names of 
the A mesh as, though not visible upon the Inscriptions, 
found, as we have seen, its way to distant shores, and 
the report of Plutarch just cited, concerned, as we have also 
emphasised, the general religion of all Persia, so that it 
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coufcj not havfe been intended 10 exclude that form of the 
so widely extended Faith which prevailed about Hehisttln 
and Nakhsh i Rustam. And that these same ideas at least, 
which are expressed in the names of the Amesha Spcntas 
w'ere prominent in Farsistan is illustrated by the fact that 
two of them are combined in the name of an Emperor, 
Artakhshatra, which is Asha (A[rjsha) plus Khshathra, 

[(- 1 o be complete it may be well to pause here again 
for a moment, and on the other hand guard my readers 
against a false identification. 

In the case of Arachosia the eastern province (better 
1 i arachosia, as the first s of the Indian Sarasvali requires a 
corresponding organic //), the name stands only as Harauvati 
upon Hehistun. so in the Elamatic (Susian) there is no h, 
for the organic second ‘j of Saras vati; // appears only in 
the Babylonian ;—though in other cases ‘k' is a letter easily 
dropped \ see India— (Greek)—instead of HIndia - com¬ 
pare Hindoo and Sindhu. I think w e had better restore 
the k and read Harauhvali. Otherwise Harauvati might 
be simply the equivalent of Av. 1!a(u)rvault(t), Indian 
Sarvatata, the fifth Amesha. Religious names were not 
unusual when applied to countries: recall Arminiya (adj.), 
which seems clearly related to A r(a)maid, the fourth 
Amesha —see also the name of the great Province of 
Azarbaijan (Adarbaijan), named from the ' Fire-altars.' 
But, as said, these remarks are a mere interlude.—)] 

Angra Afainytt docs not indeed occur upon the 
Inscription, but His Chief Creature, the Female (?) Devil 
of Deception, the draitga=drang ha —that is, the DmJ(k) t 
see above—is present everywhere, though her, or * his 1 (?), 
essential characteristics are more frequently expressed 
under the verbal than under the nominal form. ‘ He lied * 
thunders everywhere front the monumental surfaces those 
reprobations must have been constantly repeated in greatly 
varied forms ; and these ideas in their original, or later, 
shape may well have helped to mould Jewish and Christian 
expressions. 
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Mithra and Anahita too seem to have Stepped bodily 
out of the A vesta. Many turns of speech are strikingly 

common to the A vesta and the Inscriptions.)]-To 

resume, 

IV. Then as to the attributes of God more definitively 
considered in their relation to man;—He is <t»r Creator 
(so already necessarily alluded to above upon the Attri¬ 
butes), and perhaps also, in a theological sense, sovereign ; 
ef Yasna XXIX. 4 in S. B. IS. XXXI., and in the 
Gat has:— 

* The Great Creator is most mindful of the utterances or 
commands which have been fulfilled beforehand hitherto by 
demon-worshippers, and by faithful men, and of those 
which shall be fulfilled by them hereafter;—He, Ahura, is the 
discerning arbiter, so shall it be to us as He shall will (see 
also Y. XX XI. J 4).—He is omniscient ( see Y. XXXI. 13, 14). 
He is our lawgiver \ Y, XX XI. n) and teacher (Y. XXX 1 .5 ; 
Y. XXXII. 1 }),—He will establish a kingdom ( Y. XX V 111 , 
4). 1 l is for the poor (Y. XXXIV, 3): “What is your king¬ 
dom, what are your riches, that I may become your own in 
my actions with the righteous order, and thy good mind, to 
care for your poor?" (Y. LI 11 . 9):—“ O .Mazda, Thine is the 
Kingdom, and by it Thou bestowest the highest of blessings 
on the right-living poor, —It is endangered, and yet in the 
end victorious . It has a propaganda (Y. XXXI. 3); “With 
tongue of thy mouth do thou speak, that I may make all the 
living believens.' God is our friend, protector, strengthener , 
and unchangeable (Y. XXXJ. 7), “ These, Q Spirit, mayst 
thou cause to prosper, Thou, who art for every hour the 
same.” — He is our Judge (Y. XL III, 4).* —There is a day 
or period of judgment (Y. XL II I. 5,6): Yea, 1 conceived 
of Thee as Bounteous, 0 Ahura Mazda, when 1 beheld Thee 
as supreme in the actions of life, when, as rewarding deeds 
and words, Thou didst establish evil for the evil, and 
blessings for the good by Thy great virtue or ‘ great 
wisdom ' in the creation’s final change. In which last 
* These Gatbic passages may be placed at about 700 to 900 u.c, 
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changing Thou shale come, and with Thy bounteous Spirit, 
and thy sovereign power (see also Y. XLIV. 19),’ 

V. Then to return for expansion to the evil element in 
the dualism, we have again, upon the other hand, the more 
detailed description of Satan's counter-activity toward 
man. While criticism casts its doubt upon the presence of 
Satan in the serpent of Genesis, we gather from the Genesis 
of the A vesta that the Scriptural reptile may well be recog¬ 
nised as that " old Serpent, the Devil/ A serpent tempts in 
Genesis, and the consequence is sin and the expulsion from 
Eden. In the Vendidad, the Evil Spirit* opposes every 
good object of creation, and the implied consequence is an 
expulsion 1 —the point is closer here. 

Vendidad 1 , Ahum Mazda said unto Zarathushtra 
Spitama : 

' I, O Zarathushtra Spitama, made the first best place, 
which is Airyana Vaejah,—thereupon Angra Mainyu (the 
Evil Spirit) created a counter-creation, a serpent in the 
river, and frost made by the demons. . . . The third 
place which I, Ahum Mazda, made the best was MoAru ; 
thereupon Aftgra Mainyu (the Evil Spirit) created a 
counter creation, which was backbiting and lust. . . . The 
fifth place which I, Ahura Mazda, made the best was 
Nisaya ; thereupon, in opposition to it. Aftgra Mainyu (the 
Evil Spirit), full of death, created a counter creation, which 
was the curse of unbelief. , , , As the seventh best place 
I, who am Ahura Mazda, created Vackereta . . „ there¬ 
upon, in opposition to it, Aftgra Mainyu (the Evil Spirit), 
full of death, created the evil fairy who clave to Keresaspa. 

. . . As the ninth place, 1 , who am Ahura Mazda, created 
Khneftta as the best , , , thereupon Angra Mainyu (the 
Evil Spirit) created a counter creation, the inexpiable deed 
of Sodomy t * • • etc/ 

* Though hardly Axhi Dahaka, who was nevertheless a serpent. 

1 About 500 to 300 ii.e.; in its main prior dements greatly earlier; 
but, except where guarded by the metre, extraneous matter universally 
* finds its way in places into ancient texts;—many portions of the later 
A vesta must have been repeatedly, seldom fatally, written over. 
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These memorable fragments must have struck the atten¬ 
tion of every learned Jewish scribe who studied the Lore of 
his great Persian Protectorsand what Zarathushtrian who 
was at all religiously instructed had not at least known of 
these items in their earlier form ?—See the allusions to them 
swarming everywhere, 

(<*) Then the Asmodeus (Asmodai) of the Book of Tobit 
{sec above) is positively the Aeshma-daeva of the Avesta 
and Aeshma was the Wrath-demon of Invasion contend¬ 
ing with the Seven Spirits in the Giithas, as he did with 
other fell aims against the same Seven Spirits in Tobit 
(see V. XXVML 7, etc. see above and below), 

(b) A 'fall of man 1 is included in the successive expulsions 
just above related, but we have also in the original Avesta, 
which was written still earlier than the Vendidad, a fall of 
man, as of spiritual beings, distinctly stated (Y. XXX. 3) 

* Thus are the primeval Spirits (see above) which, as a 
pair, each independent in his actions, have been famed of 
old (as regards) a better and a worse, as to thought, as to 
word, and as to deed ; and between these Two, the demons 
(or ‘ their worshippers ’) could make no righteous choice, 
since theirs (was) deception ;—as they were questioning 
(in their hesitation) the Worst Mind approached them that 
he might be chosen.—Thereupon they rushed together 
unto Aeshma, the Demon of Rapine, that they might pollute 
the lives of mortals.’ 

(r) So much for the more definitive, and, so to speak, 

* applied,’ attributes of the Evil Deity, the 4 God of This 
World.' The fell characteristics here manifested are not 
indeed so categorically arranged in a recognised order in 
the Gathas, nor in the later, but still genuine, Avesta. 

The 'Good 1 Immortal Seven are so constantly presented 
together in those productions that a formal correspond¬ 
ence in antithesis is more nearly approximated in the later 
Zoroastrianism, yet we may easily trace out a marked and 
most important informal grouping of the opposed intel¬ 
lectual forces even in the Gathas, As Ahgra Mainyu 
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there is opposed to Ahura Mazda, the One, the first, being 
the God of Heaven, and the second the God of Hell, 
so the Druj Lie-demon of the Infidels is opposed to 
Asha (Arciha) the Truth-Law everywhere;—the Akem, 
evil, (sometimes called Achishta-‘ the worst ) Mind is 
opposed to Vohu Manah, the Good Mind, at times 
Vahishta, ‘the best/ The Dush-Khshathra = evil Kings, 
are opposed to Khshathra, Archangel of the Sovereign 
Authority; TarOmaiti, surpassing insolence, is opposed to 
Ar(a)maiti, the zealous Piety ; while Av(a)etat = ‘ dejection,' 
etc., opposes Hauravatat the Universal Weal of Health 
and of Salvation, and Ameretatat, the deathless-long-life, 
here and hereafter, is opposed everywhere by Merethyu, 
‘death/ etc. 

VI. As to S&teriology, a virgin conceives. It is not how¬ 
ever, to produce Zarathushtra, but the restoring Saviour of 
the latter age nor does she conceits without seed although 
she is still a virgin. She conceives from the seed of 
Zarathushtra, which has been miraculously preserved. 

1 he details, which show a gross detcrioration from 
Gaihie times, are presented in their rounded form only in the 
Bundahish, which is perhaps as much as a thousand years 
later than the date of the original pits sages in the genuine 
but still later A vesta. * Zarathushtra approached his wife 
Hvdv . . . the angel Neryosangh received the brilliance 
and strength of that seed, and delivered it with care to the 
angel Anahid, and in time it will blend with a mother. 
Ninety-nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine myriads 
of the guardian spirits of the saints are intrusted with its 
protection ’ (see the Bundahish, S. B. £., vol. v„ p, 144), 
It is preserved in the Lake Kasava till, at the end of the 
earthly cycle, a maid Eretiit-fedhri, bathing in the lake, 
will conceive from it, and bring forth the last Saoshyant, 
or future benefactor, while two of his predecessors are 
similarly engendered, These several items are likewise 
visible in a scattered state in the ancient but still com¬ 
paratively later A vesta. In Yasht XIII. 142, we read: 
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1 We worship the guardian spirit of the holy maid Eretiit- 
fcdhri, who is called the all-conquering, for she will bring 
him forth who will destroy the malice of the demons and 
of men.’ * 

While in Yasht XIX. 92, we read that— 

1 Astvat-ereta (the Saviour of the Restoration) will arise 
from the waters of Kasava, a friend of Ahura Mazda, a son 
of Vispataurvairi, the all-conquering, knowing the victorious 
knowledge which will make the world progress unto 
perfection.’t 

And in Yasht XIII. 62, we learn that many myriads of 
the spirits of the faithful watch over the seed of Zoroaster, J 
[(That we have here the hope of a virgin-born. Redeemer 
admits no doubt. Whether such intimations, repeated 
under various forms, came from the hint of the Israelilish 
prophets or vice versa is of course a question, but that 
Zoroastrian or Maid a-worshipping Magi, if they came from 
the East to do honour to the virgin-born babe of Beth¬ 
lehem. were familiar with them is certain. And as they 
expected a virgin-born Saviour themselves, it is but reason¬ 
able to suppose that this pious hope may well have lain 
at the foundation of their divine call to discover him who 
was bom * King o! the Jews.')] 

VII. According to the record, evil Powers aroused 
themselves at the birth of the Semitic Deliverer, and so 
at Vendldad XIX. f 43 we have: 

< He shouted, and shouted forth again, be Afigra 
Mainyu. the evil Spirit who is full of death. He pondered, 
and he pondered deeply, the demon of the demons, and he 
thus said, he who was the evil-minded Aiigra Mainyu. 
"Whatl will the demons be assembled in an assembly on 
the top of Arezura, a § they the wicked, evil-minded ?’ . . . 

* In its origin, say 300-500 b-c. (?), or greatly earlier, 
t In Its origins, at about 300-500 b.c. : the much later repetition of 
this myth argues its long previous growth through centuries. 

+ Compare this drivel with the grandeur and simplicity of the 
Gatha, S.B.E, XXXI., pp- 1-19*- 

\ Recall the 1 exceeding high mountain.' 
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* 

They rushed and they shouted, u they, the demons, wicked, 
evil-minded, and with the evil eye:—'Let us assemble in 
an assembly on the top of Arezura, for bom indeed is He 
who is the holy Zarathushtra of the house of Pourushaspa. 
Where shall we find destruction for Him ?—He is the 
demon’s wounder,— He is the demon's foe. c He is Druj of 
the Druj (a destroyer of the destroyer). Face downward 
are the demon-worshippers, prostrate is the death-demon,' 1 
and down is the Draogha of the lie.’* 

(<t) Then as to the Temptation— \ f our Lord approached 
that great event in the spirit of a wide humanity, one would 
surmise that he felt some sympathy with sages who had 
gone before H im in similar signal encounters,—and there 
exists a temptation of Zoroaster of which He may have 
known through supernatural cognition, and to which for 
colour that of Hercules, for instance, bears no comparison. 
The myth containing it doubtless expresses in its fragments 
what was once a real struggle, which, if it in any sense saved 
Zoroastrianism, was one of the world's crises. Zoroaster is 
besought by the Evil One to abjure the holy Mazdayasnian 
religion, and to obtain a reward such as an evil ruler got 
(\ 7 end. XIX. i). A rally from a first defeat having been 
made, Afigra Mainyu, the evil Spirit coming from the 
1 north region of the North, "f orders the Lie-demon to assault 
and slay the holy Zarathushtra, now no longer just born, 
but in the vigour of his age. The demon, again discouraged, 
returns to Aftgra Mainyu, She says: 

*0 baneful Evil Spirit, I see no death for him, for 
glorious is the holy Zarathushtra.’£ 

Zarathushtra (seeing through their thoughts, says within 
himself): 

‘The Demons plot my death, they, evil-doing as they are.’ 

* la its origin, say about 300 or greatly earlier (?). The foot-note 
signs expressed in letters refer in each case to the corresponding 
analogy; see the note below, p. 23; (recall, ■ cried with a loud voice '). 

t An accursed quarter, 

1 Recall: ' ! It now Thee who Thou art, the Holy One of God. 1 


t 
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Then Atlgra Mainyu again heads the throng. 

■ He (Z.) arose, he went forth uninjured 1 by their plan 
and the hardness of their words. And Zarathushtra let 
the Evil Spirit know 

* O evil-minded Atlgra Mainyu, 1 will smite the creation 
made by demons; I will smite the Nasu (putrid demon); 
I will smite the evil fairy (that seduced the early sages), 
till the Saviour is bom victorious from the waters of Kasava. 
from the utmost region of the East.*— 

And Arigra Mainyu answered, shouting as he spoke : — 

* Slay not my creatures,* holy Zarathushtra. Thou art 
Pourushaspa’s son, for from thy birth have I invokedftlieejAf 
Renounce the good religion of those who worship Mazda. 1 
Obtain the rewards which Vadliaghan, the murderous 
(ruler), gained.*— 

And Zarathushtra answered : 

" Never shall I abjure the good faith k of those who worship 
Mazda: (no), let not my body, nor my life.* nor my senses 
fly apart.'- 

And to him then shouted the Evil Spirit of the evil world : 

With whose word wilt thou thus conquer ?— With w hose 
w'ord will thou abjure ? With what weapon as the best 
formed wilt thou conquer these my creatures ?— 

And Zarathushtra answered 

* With the sacred Haoma plant, with the mortar, and 
the cup, with the word which God pronounced. 1 With these 
my weapons {will I slay thee), they are best. With that 
w'ord shall J be victor, with that word shall I expel thee,"* 
with this weapon § as the best made, O evil Atlgra Mainyu. 
The most bounteous Spirit forged it“; in boundless time He 
made it;—and the Bountiful immortals gave it, they who 
rule aright, who dispose (of all) aright, 1 

* A blessed quarter. 

t First aorist mid, ' All these things will I give thee.* 

t Other translators introduce an ■ if ’ to gain a better meaning 
• Not if my body, nor my life, nor my senses fly apart.’ 

| Recall 1 the sword of the Spirit’ 
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‘And Zarathushtra chained 

* As tlie higher priest is to (be revered and) chosen, so 
let the lower chief (be one who serves) from the righteous 
order, a creator of mental goodness, and of lire’s actions 
done for Mazda, and the kingdom 0 is to Ahura, which to 
the poor may give their nurture.'*— 

Here we may well introduce the dosing verse of the 
chapter (XIX- 147) ; f- 

I he demons shouted, the demons rushed, the evil- 
doing and the wicked; they rushed and they tied to the 
bottom of the place of darkness; that is, of frightful Hell.'P 

Few Medo-Persian subjects in the streets of Jerusalem 
being presumably Mazda-worshippers, like their Emp erors, 
here lingering in the Persian subject city soon after, or 
long after the Return, could have failed to know this 
striking myth probably in a much fuller form ;-and none 
who knew it could have failed to tell it, if creeds were at 
all discussed. 

VJJ1. We can now trace the records of the soul’s indi¬ 
vidual experiences in its salvation, and here the astonishing 
subjectivity of the system comes once more fully out. In 
Vend. XIX. 30, the soul is met on its arrival after death at 
the Chinvat, or J udge s, bridge by a female form accom¬ 
panied with dogs,^ and in Yasht XXII, we learn who this 
female was. It was none other than the believer’s conscience. 

* The texts cited are all of them metrical, from this the rhythm of 
the renderings. 

f l'or detailed analogies in the above citations, which are not very 
close, recall perhaps <* ■ the exceeding high mountain cried with a 
loud voice, My name is Legion, for we are many'; i<M Art thou come 
hither to destroy us before the time ?' 1** Death and Hell shall be cast 
into the lake that burneih ■; * The Holy One n* was led op into the 

Wilderness to be tempted of the devil'; ‘"And the devils besought 
Him. etc.; ,1, ‘* I know Thee who Thou art All these things will I 
give Thee if Thou wilt fall down and worship me 011 1 will give Thee 
this authority"“" Thou siiatt worship the Lord thy God’; n >‘ It Ls 
written ; * Get thee hence |a " The sword of the Spirit, which is the 

word of God " 1 him only shalt thou serve‘r" Then the devil lea veto 
Him 'into the abyss. 1 

S Related to Cerberus (?), 
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The figure presents the typical features of female attractive¬ 
ness she is beautiful, she is noble, and in the flower of her 
youth.—‘ What maiden art thou,’ he asks her, ' who art the 
most beautiful of maidens that ever l have seen ?—And she, 
who is his conscience,* answers; ‘ I am verily, 0 youth, 
thy conscience, thy good thoughts, and words, and deeds, 
thy very own*' liut he asks her:— 1 Who hath desired thee 
hither with his love, coming with thy majesty, thy goodness, 
and thy beauty, triumphant and an enemy of grief?’ And 
she answers:—'Thou hast loved me and desired met hither, 
O youth, even thy good thoughts, and words, and deeds. 
For when thou sawest idol-worship . * . thou didst desist, 
chanting the Gat has, and sacrificing to the good waters 
and to Ahura-Mazda’s fire, contenting * the righteous saint 
who came to thee from near and from afar.— It is thus that 
thou hast made me, who am lovely, still more lovely, and 
me who am beautiful hast thou made still more beautiful, 
and thou hast made me who am beatified still more 
beatified . . . through thy good thoughts, and words, and 
deeds,’ (Here we may observe, in passing, the same 
element of pleased surprise which we have in the suhlimer 
Matthew XXV, 37 ; the soul is incredulous: ‘ When saw 
we Thee a hungered and fed Thee —and the answer is, 

* Thou hast fed and lodged Meso here there is surprise: 
'Who hath desired thee hither with his love?’ And the* 
answer is: 'Thou hast;—for thou didst content the righteous 
man coming from near and from afar.’) As the soul 
proceeds further, it passes the judge's Bridge and comes 
before the golden throne, where the Good Mind is seated § 
(Vend, XIX. 31). He rises to meet it, and welcomes 
it; ‘When didst thou come hither from that perishable 
world to this imperishable world ?';-nand the saints who 

♦ Some writers render, the believer's * soulothers, the believer’s 
self,* so varying the identical idea. 

t * Invited me.' 

I The later Zoroastrianism explains ■ lodged and entertained.' 

§ Recall the * Son of Man ';—V.M. also equalled * the good man/ 
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have passed away before him ask him ihe same:—‘ How 
long was thy salvation ?’ Then said Ahura Mazda : 1 Ask 
him not what thou asketh of that cruel way which Is 
the dividing of the sou) and body’ (Yasht XXII.).-And 
the first step, as lie advances, places him in the entrance of 
the three-fold Heaven, which is again the Good Thought, 
and the second step places him in the Good Word, and 
the third in the Good Deed.—Then the soul passes on 
contented to the souls of the saints, to the golden throne 
of Ahum Mazda, and to the golden thrones of the Bounti¬ 
ful Immortals, and to the abode of Sublimity {or ■Song*), 
even to the home of Ahura Mazda and His blest* (Vend. 
XIX. 33 ). A corresponding evil spirit awaits the wicked ; 
a hideous female is his conscience,—the wicked and Angra 
Mainyu mock him, and he rushes at last into the Hell of 
evil thoughts, and words, and deeds, "f 1 

I X. Corporeal resurrection seems to be placed after the 
reception of souls Into Heaven as if they returned later 
to a purified earthy 

As to Lhis doctrine,—which is, properly speaking, 
not identical w ith that of ' immortality/ but which may 
be said to he closely associated with it,—aside from 
the constant implication of it throughout, we have In 
Fragment IV., 1 Let Angra Mainyu, the evil spirit, be hid 
beneath the earth,—let the Daevas disappear, let the dead 
arise, and let bodily life be sustained in these now lifeless 
bodies/ And, in Yasht XIX. 83, we have resurrection 
together with millennial perfections:—‘We sacrifice unto 
the Kingly Glory which shall cleave unto the victorious 
Saoshyanl and His companions, when He shall make the 
world progress unto perfection, and when it shall be never 
dying, not decaying, never rotting, ever living, ever useful, 

* About 300 ax., in us origins at least, probably greatly earlier. 

t A perhaps misunderstood echo of this would be Rev. xsii. it : 
4 lie that is unrighteous, let him be unrighteous still;—and he that is 
filthy, let him be filthy still,' 

l Recall the same uncertainty among Christians as to the detail of 
their future beatification. 
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having power to fulfil all wishes, when the dead shall aVist, 
and immortal life shall come, when the settlements shall 
all be deathless.' Contrast this with the earlier Scriptural 
passages, void as they are of any genuine statement of this 
important dogma ;-compare these, then, with statements 
which appear after the return from the Captivity, a captivity 
during which the tribes had come into intimate contact 
with a great religion* in which the passages cited express 
predominant convictionswhat do we find in therri ? 
f irst, we have the jubilant hope expressed by the later 
Isaiah: ■ Let thy dead live, let my dead body arise;— 
Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust; for thy dew is 
as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast forth the 
shades.’ And then the full statement in Daniel; 'And 
many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting con tempt.-And yet God's people, as we 
have seen above, had by no means universally accepted 
the meaning of this language even at the time of Christ. 
We draw the inference —the religion of the Jews was 
originally Saddncaic .f 

X. Such then are the historical literary facts,—uncon¬ 
tested for the most part, the great mass of them (see above), 
and also incontestable and this, whatsoever may be their 
possible or impossible, exterior historical connection or 
disconnection with the Hebrew theology, or with our own. 
The points deduced from them clearly show that they 
contain the very most essential elements of ‘ our own 
religion' in its advanced, if still formative, condition, from 
the date of the Captivity, or before the time of Christ, and 
after the Restoration, from the Exile. [(—Let us now 
for convenience compactly collect the points made in the 
above copious citations. First of all there was God’s unity 
as the greatest of the deities and with a name far more 
appropriate than our own for Him,-He has the Attributes 

Within a vast Empire in which they had become citizens. 

f Sniiduce&s lx:fare Zkdok- 
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of justice, llenevolence, .Authority, Inspiring Energy 
(compare the Holy Spirit), Universal Weal and Eternity, 
There were these latter at times personified as Archangels : 
so, rhetorically or otherwise?—there was His ‘creationism' 
of 1 this world and yon Heaven,' as of man, with optimistic 
aims and results, no evil appearing as His product, and uf 
the other Gods and Archangels, these last having been at 
first His Attributes ;-there was a human Immortality also 
certified as to the eternity of its duration by the application 
Of the word " Amesha * in the next oldest portion of the 
Avesta to the ‘ Immortal' Archangels, ‘amesha' being an 
adjective to Ameretatat—There was a dominant subjective 
susceptibility in all the three personified better elements, 
God, the Archangels, and sanctified man, extending to 
thought, word, and deed.— 

There was a Demonology with the most pronounced 
Satan of all literature, a very ‘ God of this world' as 
against the ‘God of Heaven.' He has his evil Attributes 
in antithesis to the beneficial ones of Ahura Mazda. One 
of them is positively personified in the Gilt has, and perhaps 
two of them ; — there is a fall of man as of other spiritual 
beings from successive Edens through his, Aftgra Mainyu’s, 
malign influence.— 

There was to be a judgment personal and universal, 
discriminating thoughts, words, and deeds, with an approval 
experienced in the saved man's soul, and continued as a 
recompense,—and also a future Heaven itself partly con¬ 
sisting in the person's own good thoughts, and words, and 
deeds, hut with various additional particulars of beatifica¬ 
tion. Millennial periods of intermitting righteous felicity 
here intervene, with a final restoration upon a renewed 
and supernaturally beatified earth. This latter seems t<» 
take place as a sequel to the first beatific reception of 
the soul in Heaven, a resurrection being an essential 
element in this restoration, while the entire redemption 
is brought about by a Virgin - born Lieattfier, (—There 
may be sume possibility of a ‘sevenfold’ gradation of 
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felicity, in connection with the Seven Karshvars of the 
Earth, or with the Seven Spirits);—Eor the evil, a corres- 
ponding Hell exists in equal grade,—These are, as 1 need 
hardly repeat, the vital essentials of * our own religion as It 
existed In its earlier stages in the Exilic period during and 
after the Captivity and before Christ, being conspicu¬ 
ously manifested in the orthodox Pharisaism, while these 
elements existed in the Persian documents for unknown 
previous ages;—sec also the Veda at places.*—)] (a) It 
can now be fully seen why I used the expressions in 
the title to these lectures. Contrary, however, to many 
acute and sincere searchers, I hold that the two forms of 
this same religion were originally each of separate origin— 
set: again above and below,—each being a regularly spon¬ 
taneous and parallel development from unchanging universal 
laws, proving the original man-unity, and strongly sup¬ 
porting the view that it was impossible to prevent the 
origin and development of similar Ideas, entirely aside 
from all borrowing of them from one nation to another. 
(£) But while 1 hold that these views arose from 
■ parallel development ’ having been caused by the dis¬ 
astrous afflictions of the Captivity, I lay no illogical straw 
In the way of those who hold to the view that the doctrines 
were, under God, taught directly to the Jews by their 
protectors. In fact, 1 would strenuously repeat, and with 
emphasis, what 1 wrote In 189.1—vi^., the principle, that 
any, or all of the historical, doctrinal, or hortative state¬ 
ments recorded in the Old or the New Testament might, 
while fervently believed to be inspired by the Divine 
Power, be yet freely traced, if the facts would allow of it, 
to other religious systems for their mere mental initiative, 
—that the historical origin of particular doctrines or ideas 
which are expressed in the Old or the New Testament 
does not touch the question of their inspiration, plenary 
or otherwise—(f) [(That, for instance and to illustrate, as 
St, Paul freely discloses his mental peculiarities, and (as to 

* Further citations on the contents of the Vedas are given later in 
1 the lecture bv the author upon *The A vesta and the Veda-- 
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citations) quotes a poet of his youth, so our Lord Himself 
also reveals a mental constitution, and to a certain degree 
expressed, as all others express them, the convictions and 
enthusiasms which he has absorbed from earlier associa¬ 
tions. And still more than this, unless we are prepared to 
accede to a docetic heresy doubting the very 1 reality of 
our Saviour's human nature, every sentiment of veneration 
ought to induce us to trace, if it be possible to trace them, 
not only the fountain-heads of 11 is human con victions, but 
the supplying rills of His expression, (—If we carefully 
study the genealogy of His body, with how much greater 
earnestness should we examine that of His mind.—) For it 
was His thoughts, humanly speaking, and sometimes His 
earlier ones, which not only constituted a part of His 
momentous history, but actually determined His career. 
In the source of His thoughts, therefore, the great 
motives of His subsequent history are to be sought, 
(s') Recall, fur instance, what 1 also have just alluded 
to above * in the citations as to the recorded temptation 
of the Persian Saint:—as He was gathering up his re¬ 
solves for such a mental scene as that described in the 
fourth chapter of St, Matthew’s Gospel; see above,* in 
which He purposed to meet in one decisive encounter a 
spiritual power which, as He believed, was threatening 
His creation, as there had been something memorable 
of a similar kind in the experiences of prophets of kindred 
religions, and if these were known to Him, as I have 
suggested, through His omniscience,f it does not seem to 
me to be at all deniable that such preceding * tcmftaihm ‘ 
(as He revolved them, with all that they signified) in¬ 
fluenced Him,—if He possessed that larger intellect which 
could see over the trivial paraphernalia of superstition, and 
look at the soul struggling in its sincerity for spiritual life, 
and for the spiritual lives of many who revered it. then 
the humblest of His forerunners must have led him on. 
It would seem, therefore, to be a very pious act to search 

* Page at. 

t See the Talmud article by Dr, Deutsch < Rem dint, 1874). 
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diligently for everything which Christ hallowed by His 
reverence, and it would seem a very' mistaken religious 
sentiment which would arrest one in such a course.)] 

Refactions. 

The most obvious place to search for the doc¬ 
trines and opinions amid which our Lord grew up, has 
been, as of course, the Jewish literature of His period, and 
of that which preceded His appearance;—this has been 
examined to a considerable extent, and much of the greatest 
interest has been brought to light; — the theologies of 
Babylon and Egypt should be also searched as well as 
those of Greece and Rome. From India we have what 
seem a throng of rich analogies from the Buddhist 
Scriptures, but our highest authorities upon the subject 
are, or were, inclined to doubt the possibility of Lhe 
historical connection; there remains then this ancient 
Persian theology, where, as we have seen, an effective 
historical connection amounts, at one stage of it at least, 
to historical identity,—and it is as such, I believe, uni¬ 
versally recognised. Cyrus took Babylon, say, about the 
year 539 nx., and with it the Jewish slave colony, 
whose tribes continued to be Persian subjects till the 
Ach.'emenian power broke. Jeremiah, foreseeing this 
future invasion of the dominant and restless Aryan, voiced 
his anathemas against his Semitic Babylonian oppressors 
in view of it ;— the 1 Kings of the Medes' were to avenge 
him, and in clue course they did so, and later sent the 

B- 

Jewish people back from their Captivity, rebuilding the 
Holy City when it had become an * heap,* decreeing 
also the restoration of the Temple. The later Isaiah 
speaks in most astonishing terms of this Restorerthe 
Book of Nehcmiah discloses further scenes with Persian 
monarchs ;— section after section of the Bible dates from 
their reigns, while Magian* priests, who were of the 

* The word ‘Magian’ is with little doubt Avestic; the Maga was 
* the Holy Cause,’ occurring repeatedly in the Gdthas; the changed 
suffix h in Magu is of no importance, and the 0 of the Avestic inagkit 
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religion of Cyrus, came later to do honour to the Son of 
Mary, and one of the last words uttered by Christ upon the 
Cross was in the Persian tongue. [(—The fact that Cyrus 
may have coquetted politically with the Babylonian priest¬ 
hood, if it be a fact, is one which redounds somewhat to 
his credit and corroborates our argument. How much 
better that he should show some respect to the religion of 
his fallen enemies, who now became fully acquiescent in 
their submission, than to crush them all wholesale with the 
usual slaughter. Were it even true that he was accurately 
depicted upon a stele as present at the worship of one of 
their chief deities, this would be but one proof the more of his 
considerate courtesy. He did not conquer to annihilate. 

Whether the precise form of Mazda- worship now upon 
the Inscriptions was that of Zoroaster exactly or not is 
just at this point of our inquiries again a question which 
we need only glance at, as it is of little moment.f It seems 
likely, indeed, that it was an especially original form of 
Mazda-worship remaining undeveloped in an original sim¬ 
plicity, while elsewhere throughout Media and South Persia 
the particulars of the general creed advanced till they 
became identified with those of the Zoroaster of Plutarch. 
But whether this were the fact or not, it must have pos¬ 
sessed the main features which have been more or less 
exactly preserved to us in the Zend A vesta.—)] Further, 
The word A/azda (perhaps -da/i) t meaning 'the Great 
Creator,’ or ‘the Wise One,’ is, as said above, with 
Ahura, the Life-spirit-lord, an especial!) 1 well-adapted 
name for God, much more so than a name derived 

results from epenthesb ; cf. mAh for taka, Sk, rasa ; gh also - Gathic g, 
Maga, as being prc-Git hie by centuries, may have been carried down to 
Akkad by Turanians j cf. Y. 46, 12. Some writers have, i believe, 
assumed that the expression mb mag in Jeremiah could not have 
originated from across the border ; that it was purely Semitic;—but no 
one doubts that the Magi of the Gospels were Aryan and Persian. 
And they naturally came into once-Persian Judia, Here is the same 
word as mag beyond all doubt non-Semitic: the mag of rab mag may 
well be one of the hundred odd Persian words in our Semitic Bible* 
Luke xxiii. 43, Paradise = Av. p,iirU(a)t3a, 
t Sue my remark in Vol. XXXI., S.B,E,, introduction, p. 30. 
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from a Heathen Deity, it being the name used for Hi At by 
that great Mazda-worship per, who, under the providence of 
God,determined the entire later history of the Jewish people. 
For had Cyrus, the Mazda-worshipper, not brought the 
people back, the later prophets might not have spoken 
at Jerusalem, nor might Jesus have been born at Bethlehem, 
nor taught in the region. Indeed, the influence of the 
Great Restorer and his successors over the city was so 
positive that in the opinion of some writers Jerusalem was 
for a considerable period after the Return in many respects 
almost ‘a Persian city.’* 

* Tub Aor op thb Gath as.—I have omitted to place the present 
note under the text, not wishing to accumulate too much of such 
matter at the foot of the pages. 

My argument for the age of the G.ithas has been very carefully 
thought out. First, any verbal statement within the Hymns them¬ 
selves directly mentioning their age would be regarded by me as a 
mere curiosity aside from internal evidence it is what the documents 
reveal of themselves, as it were, in passing and without intention, which 
alone possesses validity in my eyes. 

Secondly ,—as to this internal evidence,—Are the Gat has the produc¬ 
tions of a person or persons living amid the actual scenes to which they 
tinconsciously allude ? If they did so allude to interests which were 
real, immediate, and vital, the Hymns must have been composed in a 
language generally spoken as vernacular at the time. Reasons :—first (a), they 
art tma formally addressed to assemblies * coming from near and from 
far * (see \. XXX,, 1, and V, XLW, j); secondly (6), they allude pointedly 
in the first, second, and third personals to persons immediately and 
vitally involved in the r*ligions-pt)liti«tl situation of which the Hymns are 
the expression (see Y. XXVfU.,8, * to Vishlaspa and to me,’' to Frasba- 
oshtraand to me’;—see even a vocative in Y, XLVJ., 15,16); while their 
whole tone, so personal and at times impassioned, clearly precludes the 
hypothesis of a * dead language * in a scene so rudimental and in a 
climate so severe as Iran, where energies would be directed rather to 
the necessities of life than to a hyper-artificial literature of such a 
character as would use a dead language for a careful imitation. Even 
in swarming India a fabricated structure exactly of such a type as the 
Gathas would be if artificially composed, is really unheard of There 
was nothing there Ukc such a supposed worked-up romance. Sanskrit 
when a dead language was, indeed, widely used; but never in dose 
fraudulent imitation of a personal crisis. It would have demanded 
inimitable art to imagine and fabricate such a forgery. If. then, the 
Author or Authors of the G.Uhas used a language familiarly spoken at 
the lime, we know at once token they used it. For, thirdly, no one 
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doubfci the date 1 of the AdixmeninQ Inscriptions, nor that the language 
in which they were sculptured was that spoken tiy Darius and the 
Persians of his day and neighbourhood and this language is well 
preserved on the mountain rooks1but upon comparing it with the 
Ciithte we see that it appears in a form much degenerated from it. 
Two hundred years, say, more or less, are needed as time to account 
for the change; for that change was almost as great ns that from 
Anglo-Saxon to H lira be than English. If, then, the Githic language was 
in vernacular use at the time at which the Gathas were written, and that 
vernacular could not have prevailed at Jiehistftn later titan aoo years 
(about) before Darius had his Inscriptions chiselled, we have at once 
the latest date at which the Gfttbas could have been produced, say 

7(50 B.C, 

I'd suppose them written in a vernacular near the time of Christ is 
therefore wholly absurd, for the Cathie language had been dead for 
centuries, Pabkvi having taken its place;—and to regard them as having 
been written in a dead language preserved among the priests is likewise 
excluded by the nature of the compositions;-see above. The language 
must, indeed, have lingered amid the priestly schools as Sanskrit and 
Latin did, and much later A vesta must have been written or rewritten 
in it. For such matter as we have throughout the Jater Avesta would 
be naturally reproduced from time to time amid the priestly schools 
written over in the then 'dead language*; cp. again the Sanskrit 
literature. Yet the intense 1 personality,' so to express it, of the GSthas 
could hardly have been so radically reconstructed, much less fraudu. 
lently originated, with the metres, had he even so much desired it, 
by anyone living at the time of Christ;—[(such an hypocrisy would 
imply an advanced cynicism incredible in the circumstances)]. 

1 ious fraud of the type indicated would have also no visible 
motive;—and without such an artificial misrepresentation intentionally 
practised, the authorship of the Gat has at about the time of Christ is 
unthinkable. Even if the allusions to the Gat has W’hich occur in the 
other books may have been, some of them, later inserted and in- 
corporated with them, yet it cannot be denied that they pointedly sug¬ 
gest a very early date for themwhile the full view that the Gat has 
were gmtitufy composed at the time of Christ by a then living Zara- 
thushtra of a then living Prasbaoshtra and jimispa, etc., needs 
hardly to be considered; see above;—no living poem composed in a 
contemporaneous national crisis could have been popularly spoktu in 
an unknown tongue. And as to the ptn<maiity of Zarathushlra,—not 
only is it irresistibly implied in every allusion to the Persian religion 
from Herodotus down, but we have Z&rathushtra. mentioned by Plutarch 
as if his name were positively familiar to Thcupompus, tiren 350 s.c, 

I o sum up; the Giithas could not have been written in a vernacular 
tongue later than 700 b.c., and they may have been written much earlier; 
—and they could not have been written in the ' dead language' at all. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LECTURE TO THE FIRST 


[(Fearing to include too many points in summing up, 
! have separated some remarks which originally appeared 
in the main body of the First Lecture, but which may yet 
be useful. Should this Lecture be read publicly in Bombay, 
where that much-appreciated honour has already been con¬ 
ferred upon some of my well-meant productions,* the main 
points of the previous Lecture should be here recapitu¬ 
lated. )■] 

, . . Many indeed have been the erroneous statements 
made by well-meaning tyros in Christian pulpits, as by my¬ 
self too, once among them, with regard to the * impossibility 1 
of all later connections between our great doctrines and 
analogous truths once held by nations foreign to the Jews 
who may yet have been brought into connection with 
them ; and the fervent novice may well be pardoned if, 
in his first sincere efforts, he is too decided in a negative 
sense; but in men of maturer years let us hope for better 
things. For surely—to be sentimental, if only for a 
moment, — the first object of religion next after the 
suppression of unlawful violence or appropriation should 
be the suppression of inaccurate statement, and to deny 
without any effort to become an expert what every 
expert knows to be the truth is, so it seems to me, to 
commit a crime in the name of Christianity for which 
Christianity will be one day called upon to account, k is 
therefore to help the Church against well-furnished gain¬ 
say ers, and to re-establish her character for conscientious 
investigation, that Christian specialists in Orientalism have 

* Indeed, without any previous knowledge of h on my part, 
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giveta the best years of their lives,—to save the endeared 
religion which once inculcated every honourable principle 
front continuing herself to be a victim if not the agent 

of that most sinister of equivocations known as * pious 
fraud.’* 

My procedure is thus, ] hope, now dear to all The 
connection between Persia and Israel has been found to 
approach identity, as was only to be expected from the 
fact that the two nationalities,—if indeed the Jewish could 
really be called a 1 nationality/—were parts of the same 
Empire for dose on, or more than two hundred years. As 
this is a [joint unquestioned a posteriori, so the doctrinal 
analogies were as probable a priori as presuppositions, as 
they have been proved to be historically actual through 
our Oriental research. And with this, note the unparalleled 
expressions of theological sympathy. If we have found a 
pictorial sculpture representing Cyrus as worshipping in 
a Babylonian temple, a sort of political manifesto,!—and, 
if k regard this as showing clearly a strong leaning toward 
the Babylonian Baal-worship, what shall we say as to the 
astonishing language of this same Cyrus, with that of 
Darius, and Artaxerxes recorded in our Bibles, re-reading 
also " hat the Jewish prophets and historians have left 
written in response to it. 

I hardly think that anything of their kind approaches 
these extended statements in the history of literature as 
an expression of religious identity of feeling between two 
peoples similarly situated, or even more closely connected, 
certainly not at their date ;—-that is, not, when all the other 
circumstances are held in view. Recollect that the Bible 
is beyond all other documents regarded as hyper-sacro¬ 
sanct, and by nearly, or quite one-third the human race 
even sceptics as to its detail acknowledge harmoniously 

To emphasise sqch a point should be hardly our secondary object 
throughout such discussions as the present, 
t See above. 
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its unspeakable influence-then let us re*read attentively fvhat 
the Bible records of its own great Jewish*Persian Emperors. 

The psychology of the development was, more distinctly, 

this :_During the shock and sorrows of the Captivity God’s 

people turned their thoughts from earth to Heaven,—Just 
as we so often do—for the eventualities had proved that the 
emporal rewards so persistently promised to the ' righteous, 
had in some way, and for the time being, proved illusory. 
Then came their Deliverer with His thronging forces, and 
with a change in their immediate circumstances which 
might well have re-assured them that the Psalmist had 
indeed 'never seen the righteous forsaken’; see above. 
And also that very same enormous event, which might 
well have convinced them that this world should at last 
show them better times as a reward for their fidelity, 
actually itself brought with it the same settled and workcd- 
out doctrine of another life which the Jews had just ac¬ 
quired, but which had been believed in from their birth by 
those same large masses recruited from all parts of the 
Iranian Empire, while priests of this Immortality accom¬ 
panied every battalion, or made many groups for each 
corps, with an illustrious King of Kings at the head of all 
of them, who never dictated a word for an Inscription 
without attributing every victory to the ' Life Spirit-Lord, 
the Great Creator, Auramazda’; see BehtstCin and else¬ 
where. What wonder then, as 1 have so often implied, 
that the Jews listened to the unconscious expressions of 
their new-found friends, whose fire-altars at times glowed 
at evening widely, and that, listening, they began the 
more to vie with these Persian fellow-believers in the 
hopes and fears of what was now the common Faith,—and 
so the doctrine grew. While the historically more con¬ 
servative party amidst the Jews, that of the Zadokians. 
(the Sadducees) clung with aristocratic tenacity to the old 
simplicity, and opposed this growing Zoroastrianism of the 
masses. Yet the new views, adapted as they were to 
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appeal to the feelings of an afflicted humanity, prevailed, 
having first concentrated themselves in a sect which termed 
itself, or which was termed by its indignant predecessors 
Pharisees, Far sees, Persians,* hardly ‘separatists,’' dividers,'t 
So that, at the time of Christ, it could be said, and upon 
His own authority, that ‘the Scribes and Pharisees sat in 
Moses 1 seat,' and it was from him ‘ w r ho lived a Pharisee' 
that our own future hopes were chiefly handed down 

to US.J 

For additional literary focus to our results, 1 would say, 
as if speaking from the orthodox point of view, that while 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are un¬ 
rivalled in their majesty and fervour, constituting perhaps 
the most impressive objects of their kind known to the 
human mind, and fully entitled to be described as ‘ inspired/ 
yet the greatly more w i del y- ex tended, and as to certain 
particulars, long prior religion of the Mazda-worshtppers 
was supremely useful in giving point and body to many 
loose conceptions among the jewush religious teachers, and 
doubtless also in introducing many good ideas which were 
entirely new, while as to the doctrines of immortality and 
resurrection within a restricted sphere the most important 
of alt. it certainly assisted and confirmed, though it did not 
positively originate belief. 

But the greatest and by far the noblest service which it 
rendered was the quasi-origination and propagation of the 
doctrine that ‘ virtue is chiefly its own reward,* even in the 
great religious reckoning, and ‘vice its own punishment, 1 

The time is now past, let us hope for ever, when the 
Christian apologist recoiled from recognising the very ini- 

* The modem name of the original province of Persia is 
Forswtan. 

t It is bad etymology to trace words to ail abstract. 

; Of course our Lord Himself as ad eschatologist adhered to the 
tenets of the Pharisees ; — this while He denounced the practices of 
some of their chiefs who were con tern por ancons with Him, 
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portant services which have been rendered to the holy faith 
by peoples foreign to the Jews, And surely no one will 
look askance at the happy fact that not only a small nation 
to the west of the Jordan held to those great truths on 
which rest our hopes beyond the grave, but that the teem¬ 
ing millions of Persia also held to them in successive 
■generations tang earlier than the prophets, 1 hese con¬ 
siderations entitle their ancient lore to our veneration and 
investigation. It now lies open not merely to the laborious 
specialist but to the intelligent student,—-and it is to be 
hoped that from the mass of human energy devoted to 
so much that is trivial, some fraction may yet be spared for 
the study of this rich and influential monument of the 
past which holds such a conspicuous place among the 
records of our own religious history. 
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SECOND LECTURE, 

CONTINUED RECAPITULATION WITH EXPANSION, 
AND FRESH POINTING, 

Anyone who has been disposed to treat this threat 
subject with respect has already seen what ray plain issue 
is, I do not in any way object to ray readers or hearers 
denying any passible or probable original influence of the 
Persian theology upon the Jewish-Exilic. 1 wish simply 
to place in clearest light the undeniable fact that two such 
systems existed, one in North Persia.*—-and the other in 
Perso-Babylonia and in Jerusalem, and that they contained 
certain crucial and fundamental elements which were ap¬ 
proximately identical. There can be no doctrine more 
angularly practical than that of the one-God-ismt with 
creationism, and this was expressed by the Persian in a 
manner which left no room for a plurality :“Ahura was 
supreme as the 'greatest of the gods,' having created the 
others as Yahveh created our own Archangels*; ‘He 
made this earth and yon heaven’; 1 He made man and 
amenity for him ’; Genesis is not stronger ;{ while the 
elohist in Genesis uses the plural § word for the Deity. 

As regards an outcropping dualism in the one and the 
fundamental dualism of the other, see the first Lecture. So 
also for the animated personal immortality | with judgment, 

* Or focussed there while universally diffused throughout Persia. 

f There can be but one 1 greatest*; see the First Lecture. 

J Both from the same source (?}, 

§ In some occurrences actually meaning a literal 1 plurality.' 

|| Some critics may, indeed, be surprised that 1 make so much of 
K Immortality * when placing it among such supreme principles as 
Truth p Love, Order* and Energy; but manifestly 1 Immortality 1 gaius 
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etc. These vital constituent elements, then, exist in the 
two systems as a matter of fact, and their identity is 
unquestioned totally aside from all external historical 
influence, mutual or other, between the two. 

[(But a very urgent moral side-question may here arise 
among circles acutely Interested in the immediate applica¬ 
tion of these supposed nr real facts to individual believers, 
especially to the young. ‘ May it not be dangerous’—so 
they might say—* to our practical results to occupy the 
attention of the young or simple with religious matter even 
when it is only externally foreign to their desired personal 
experience, if it be outside of the point of immediate con¬ 
version or edification?' My more advanced readers may, 
indeed, not understand why l pause to notice such a 
suggestion, but 1 do so, nevertheless.—and 1 would answer 
the query first of all with an emphatic aeyureseenee. 

Scientific religionists will not deny that the most solemn 
and beneficial effects result from our manifold forms of 
Christianity far outweighing their defects ;—and God, if 
He is anywhere as a spiritual force, is in the immediate 
application of the good elements here. To block the 
application of holy ideas is to negative their value. All the 
greatest historical doctrinal truths of the most sacred systems 
are in themselves of infinitesimal value aside from what 
they effect in the moral redemption and edification of man, 
The salvation of one human soul from sin, so to speak of 
it. Is of more importance than all the doctrines of all the 
religions without it. Better by a heavy multiple that the 
young romauist should never hear a word of ‘reforma¬ 
tion,’ nor the young liberal a word of * Church ’ than 
that the new-bom hunger for holiness in either of them 

all its dignity as an effort to justify our creation. How else, says, the 
religionist, can we possibly acquit the Author of our being? All men 
born into the world should each certainly be witting to bear his share 
of fraud, bereavement, illness* and poverty ■—but none the less the 
doctrine of a judgment on high, with rewards and punishments in a 
future state has its chief value to us in rectifying the universal sense of 
wrong. Immortality with a judgment well expressed a keen moral idea. 
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should he baffled by conflicting claims. Let me not be 
misunderstood. Settled interior tendencies to sin are the 
cause of the worst of human sorrows. With universal 
goodness spurring on activity, almost the entire mass of 
calamities would be forestalled;—and while completeness 
could never be reached owing to unavoidable pain and 
bereavement,—yet a state of great happiness could always 
be indefinitely evermore approached. 

So much for the immediate as the focus of benefits. 
Yet closely linked with it is that past which the present 
becomes at every moment. And this Tor ever)' reason 
demands our earnest attention, for it not only helps on the 
present, but is pregnant with the future. As the perfection 
of human character is the most wonderful work of God, it 
manifestly both encourages and guides us in the present to 
study its history, and this wherever it may be found, 
though, again, we should first arduously examine that past 
which lies nearest to us — once more the immediate.)] .After 
this, to shut out the great events which have transpired of 
this nature in places even far distant, and in times long 
gone by. is not to be permitted, for the broadening of our 
minds demands it. Of all the ancient religions of the earth 
the Persian should be the dearest to Jews and Christians 
on account of its close intimacy with their own. and also 
because of its depth, i.e., its ‘interior’ spirit. For we 
can freely claim that the Zend A vesta is the 1 earliest docu¬ 
ment' of interior religion searching the ‘thoughts, words, 
and deeds. 1 See also the emphatic iteration of personal 
religious hopes in the Inscriptions.— Hgoistic they may 
be, but there is no mistaking their sincerity. And there 
is also no vulgarity in numbers here* for who of us has not 
felt aglow at the * multitude whom no man can number, 
presumably, among the * saved and coarseness is especially 
excluded Irom religious statistics when the widening of 
numbers carries with it the narrowing of ’ perdition.’ 

Here, again. Persia fills out our sphere of vision. No¬ 
where else on the face of the earth had such numbers been 
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affected by such views. They were in genera] characteris¬ 
tic of all Persia (see Plutarch*), If God was anywhere 
present in any human event He was active at the taking of 
Babylon, even when regarded as an external circumstance. 
How much more if the Persian army was animated, iT only 
dimly, with an interior faith. Had Cyrus failed there, 
where would our post-Exilic Judaism and our pre-Christi¬ 
an tty have been now as historical facts ?t Somewhere, 
doubtless, and in some form, -but where ? Cyrus and his 
successors not only saved the |ewish national existence, 
blit restored the Jewish worship with its very Temple. 

Timt likewise works with these considerations of vast 
populations. If but one in a thousand} among the Persian 
public had ever really felt the effective influence of these 
interior ideas, yet that alone must have accumulated to a 
vast psychic force within successive generations. 

Political motives doubtless played the larger part with 
the Emperors in determining upon the Restoration of the 
Jews, yet it is wholly unreasonable for us to suppose that 
religious sentiment had nothing to do with it. Recall the 
altogether remarkable statements in the Book of Ezra— 
the announcement by Cyrus himself, the requests for 
Jewish prayers by his successors. See also the marked 
friendship between the Persian and the Jew as opposed to 
the bitterness of the as yet unconquered Babylon. 

To ignore what Persia did under the hand of God for 
the Jews as for ourselves would be more than ingratitude ; 
—to deny it would be sacrilege, impugning either the 
Divine omnipotence or benevolence in one of their most 
glorious manifestations. 

* As noticed above at the head of the supplementary Lecture, 1 
have been much gratified to know that some of these Lectures have 
(seen read aloud to sympathetic audiences in Bombay;—and I am pleased 
to hope that others of them may be so honoured. It is this which 
explains the recalling of ideas already once before expressed. I am 
reminded of the continual repetitions inevitable in a volume of sermons. 

t See the first Lecture. 

I Are more than this average affected by Christianity ? 
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ff it was at aJI effective in the sense which 1 have 
urged, it cannot be described as less than the most 
wonderful pre-Christian religions work of the Divine 
Power outside of Israel.* Arithmetic itself becomes 
sacrosanct.' 1 ' 

As to both of these dements— 1 numbers ' and * time ’ — 
Israel stood far in the second place, owing her supremacy 
alone to the intensity of her religious feeling. Being insignifi¬ 
cant in numbers, she also reached Lhest: results much later. 
Her immortality Wits for the most part a dim, shadowy, 
half-conscious state very like the classic Hades—with little 
judgment and heaven or fiery hell, and w r ith but transient 
gleams of yivanity.J 

[(—This is notorious.^ Let the reader take up his pre- 
Ed! ic Bible and read Kings and Chronicles—ten chapters 
at a time—he will be profoundly struck with this marked 
negative peculiarity:—the evil kings did their ’evil' in 
the sight of the Lord, died, were buried in their appropriate 
sepulchres, 1 slept with their fathers,’ and their varying sons 
reigned in their stead ;— so the good kings did * good 1 in 
the sight of the Lord, died, and were buried in their several 
tombs, and where is there any judgment for the evil or for 
the good, and where any Hell for the one or Heaven for the 
other—the 'Semitic future state* before the exile ignored or 
scarcely hinted at these last, as every scholar knows, || Look 
at the very Ten Commandments—the place, of all others, 
where we should most expect to find it — where is there 

Can fcvfiti this exception hold us valid ? 
t If this Interior system operated upon a vast population tenfold* 
if not a hundredfold more numerous than any other analogously 
affected, then every century through which that influence has persisted 
multiplies the bulk of this effect but this system had been at work in 
Persia for prehistoric periods; — the numbers seriously influenced must 
therefore have been very great. To the element of numbers must 
therefore be added that of time, which, indeed, combines with it, 
l Expansions to the first Lecture. 

| And it was preached in my pulpit close on forty years ago, the 
speaker not having been then thought particularly "broad/ 

|| And as has been long since popularly ceded. 
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any Last Judgment, even there ?—where is there any just re¬ 
ward or punishment ? — The future state is not even men¬ 
tioned, Who has not been shocked by this ? It was during 
the horrors of the Exile that God's people began to doubt 
whether, indeed, the righteous ‘ never was forsaken 1 in this 
life ;—like ourselves, when similarly situated amidst financial 
ruin, they turned bitterly to God, and sang the finest, if, 
at the same time, the most terrific, of their hymns (see 
Ps, cxxxvii., with its close, if, indeed, that close be 
genuine[Then, soon after, we begin to hear of 1 awaking 
from the dust,' of a judgment, rhetorically majestic beyond 
description (see Daniel;—' Revelation,’ is its echo): then 
we first hear of a 'golden age,' culminating in the thousand 
years of Chiliasm (N.T.);—then, first, the angels assume 
their names and forms, becoming ‘princes’;—then a con¬ 
scious ' immortality ’ becomes defined *—then the Saviour 
was ’promised long’ — and ‘the Gentiles were to rejoice in 
His light," and ‘ the earth ’—not alone Judaea — ‘was to be 
filled with the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea.’ It soon became a complete pre-Christianity, with 
the known results,}]£ 

Put may not the Persian system, in spite of all just said 
above, have likew ise acquired these views suddenly ?—By 
no means; for such beliefs as these—a God-Unity, a 
developed Angclology, an Immortality, Resurrection, Judg¬ 
ment, a Heaven (of recompense) with a definitive Hell, a 
millennial Restoration with a virgin-born Restorer — inexor¬ 
ably presuppose far-distant antecedents foreshadowing their 
coming-on in the same literature in which they became at 
last embodied, unless that literature conspicuously lacks suck 
antecedents, fn Persia this foreshadowing stares us in the 

* Reprinted from the First Lecture. 

t [(Hell itself was not quite quick enough for their fierce ven¬ 
geance}] 

J Extract from a speech delivered in London at a reception kindly 
given by the late Mr. N. M. Cooper (a leading Par si), at which 
Sir George Bird wood and Professor Moulton were also guests, in 
June, igiOj — and from articles elsewhere communicated. 
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fiue m {—see also the Rig Veda), hut in pre-Exilic Israel 
there is no trace of it * 

[( -Interlude and Excursus, with continuous recapitula¬ 
tion, upon the separate and parallel movement. 

The Religions were the same —that is to say, as to their 
main higher dements, and this without external historical 
connection within historic or even otherwise * memorial 1 
times, for it was seventy odd years before t! Ethyl on became 
Persian, after the Jews arrived there. Do we think that 
we have any right to ignore this or to belittle it, in¬ 
volving. as it does, a most signal work of God, and dealing, 
as no other question does, with the human psychic unity, 
new to Israel, immemorial in Iran?; — and do we regard 
these facts as only fitted to arouse our orthodox suspicions ? 
I think, on the contrary, that we shall be called to account 
for It if we neglect them.— 

if these vast multitudes of persons—on one side vast— 
in those regions throughout such long periods of time were 
so marvellously readied by them, elaborating them further 

to quasi-identical conclusions—recall the list above_in 

places and times so far separated from each other that 
neither one of the two races had, up to a certain date, ever 
yet heard popularly of the other, speaking reciprocally un¬ 
known Longues, and yet evolving views so essential to spiritual 
growth,—surely this proves that this development w as inevit¬ 
able and beneficial. Please to remember that I am not here 
vapidly considering loose items in credulity upon the other 
life which are well-nigh universal to mankind, no nations 
having ever appeared without them vaguely founded upon 
dreams and diseased visions, — I am dealing with two closely 
compacted systems symmetrically filled out as if carefully 
pre-arranged, also established, and only with these. 

That God-Unity has with it a definitive Angelology, its 
personalities approaching identity with the Godhead as At- 

♦ One would say, indeed, that these tendencies must have long 
been Latent among the keen-witted Jews awaiting only the first stir to 
burst them into bloom. 
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tributes, or included with Ahura as if in an Heptade. J -for 
He is, later, if only through confusion of ideas, ‘one of a 
Seven’, — an Immortality with a Resurrection,—a forensic 
J udgment with a plain heaven, and a condemnation with a 
positive Hell,®—a restoring benefactor, who was to be bom 
out of the common course, a renewed earth in a paradise, 
which, with all the inevitable accretions of grotesque puer¬ 
ility, yet became marvellously effective none the less in a 
superior spiritual sense,—and all this in parallel development 
absolutely without any (?) previous immediate external com¬ 
munication between the two. I call this a 'marvellous 
phenomenon * indeed, and as solemn as it is wonderful, 
dealing also with the psychic unity in a manner otherwise 
unknown ; — and yet all 0/ it is marred or tost the moment 
we trace alt these identities to one and the self-same recent 
external, historical, tactual connection , the one set of ideas 
having merely migrated in the mass, so to speak of it, with 
some suddenness from Persian Babylonia to Babylonian, 
and later * Persian/ Israel.—mechanically borrowed. 

The migration uf good ideas is indeed to be desired, 
and we have long endeavoured to further it even with mis¬ 
sionary zeal,t but certainly it is a different thing from the 
spontaneous origin of these views out of the primaeval 
psychichuman forces. As the ' w-on de rful ph enome no n 1 lire t 
of all proves that these views were inevitable in the unend¬ 
ing cycles of creation, so they contain elements of supreme 
utility, as no one wishes to deny, they being, in fact, the 
secondary utterances of the Beneficent Deity, and this not¬ 
withstanding the encrustations of erroneous acceptations, all 
centring in the unsurpassable doctrine of subjective recom¬ 
pense which no religion had ever expressed so fully as the 
Iranian. Such, then, is the ‘phenomenon/ the original 
self-growth of these compacted thoughts from forces con- 

* With a subjectivity almost organic in the Iranian coming less 
obviously to light in Israel ;— recall 1 he went to his earn place/ one of 
the very few Semitic occurrences. 

[ Recall the great work of S. J. Mills. 
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stitmlonally present in the human personality, dormant even 
in the animal, — and coming inevitably into apex and activity 
in the course of ages in parallel developments more rapidly 
indeed, where the first * spring * of them was strongest.—)] 

But the ether enormous, if secondary, question n&io 
(owes back upon us with accumulating force: —did or did 
not the so widely extended, and yet compactly moulded 
Aryan creed in which the Israelites were engulfed, so to 
sj>cak of it, during their first Exilic centuries in Persian 
Babylon exercise any later and supervening beneficial in¬ 
fluence upon these already accepted but new-found similar 
convictions among the jews? Every conceivable circum- 
stance affirms the reciprocal influence of the two systems, the 
one upon the other, — and in view' of the very great superiority 
in the position of the recently successful Persians to that 
occupied by the handful of mourning captives, that influence 
upon the side of Persia must have been preponderating. 

Here was Israel upon the one side, for long pre-Exilic 
centuries without a pointed hope of any such an Immor¬ 
tality as most of us hold dear, without a definitive judgment, 
without a Resurrection, without a clear Heaven, a Millen¬ 
nium (or a Hell}, yet suddenly at once awakened to these 
expectations by a calamity w hich had brought swift ruin 
upon their remnant, while their status was, at times, much 
like that of slaves, or worse* ; — and vis-a-vis to them were 
Median multitudes — military, civil, priestly, princely, with 
their illustrious Imperial figure at their head—and these, 
only a few brief decades later on, swarming in the streets 
and roads of Persian Babylon, the city with its province 
now from that time on the Persian capital, 

Aryans to a man. these Medo- Persians—as we might 
almost say of them—they had long since been possessed 
with that same hope of full future conscious life beyond 
the grave which the Jews had just acquired—with much 

Expansion? and repoiritings qf particulars already hinted at 
above, and here supposed to have been earlier orally delivered. 
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emotion, let us believe.* With what surprise, then, grow¬ 
ing to astonishment, must the excited Semites of the early 
Captivity have first discovered this grateful fact I Here 
they were themselves just new-born novices, as it were—a 
grouplet of beginners in a full system of Immortality—doubt¬ 
less also much affected by the impression that their views 
were a new discovery, and stirred to their utmost depths 
with all the emotional effects of regeneration in its train. 
tJut when the Persian army appeared, whose victory and 
continued presence were hailed as their temporal salvation, 
they discovered, to their amazement, that their own fresh 
ideas upon futurity were an ancient creed with their new¬ 
found friends, and that they were held almost universally — 
not always, of course, with that personal fervour which the 
Jews then felt as neophytes, — but that they were most 
certainly held with ponderous conviction by the very chief 
representatives of the new Babylonian life, who would be, of 
course, the so-called Magian priesthood. 

Everything, as regarded also from every reasonable 
point of view, looks rather toward this later influence of 
the great religious patron nation upon their once suffering, 
but now grateful, proteges, while but few have suggested 
the other direction to the current. 1 Affection,' alone of 
itself, must have had something to do with the intricate 
psychic motions inevitably stirred w ithin the one party in 
the vivid situation. The signal Conqueror of their op¬ 
pressors would be naturally the object of their enthusiasm, 
as would be, indeed, the leading personages in his garrisons. 
Think of the change which Cyrus occasioned hi their cir- 

These are the obvious Ineffaceable facts which the mosi ultra- 
conservative of a If historical theologians will not, because he cannot, 
attempt to dispute, l hey being the A B C ot all historical religious 
knowledge upon the points. No Bible-class, nor indeed should any 
Sunday'School instructor* be without this knowledge as to this most 
solemn circumstance It tras Owr Gam nligtm in a jrunMy tatt and 
this should be rather more than less pressing upon the attention of every 
student of our Holy Faith* teacher or taught, that is to say* so long 
as we hold to this spontaneous growEb of Immortality among the Jews, 
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cum Stances ai his advent, and see how they recalled it in 
Jsaiah xliv.-xlv* My claim in argument is, therefore, for a 
very strong and completely surrounding and enveloping 
iatcr and supervening influence of the N orth Persian One- 
Godism, Angelology, immortality, Soteriology, judgment, 
Resurrection, Millennium, Heaven, and Recompense, upon 
the same slightly earlier developments In Israel during 
the Captivity. 

[( Rut let me also not be misunderstood here once again 
while repeating a principle which I hold to he crucial in all 
these discussions. Many have, indeed, held, and still hold, 
to the striking opinion, so often here noticed to refute it, that 
this entire scheme of Persian theology and eschatology’, 
not only subsequently confirmed, defended, and encouraged 
-in a word, 1 saved' these views within the Jewish 
Pharisaism—a proposition which we may accept—but that 
the Persians originally and first of alt taught the Jews these 
things in their full, definite, out-formed shape, as a whole, 
through dominant influence or through charm. 

1 do not regard it as being at all a just or honourable 
thing to lay one illogical straw in the path of those many 
who have held, or still hold, to such a view, if they hold to 
it with honesty. Any so-called, or real, divine authority, 
through inspiration or the like, has, as I firmly hold with 
the most advanced 0/ opponents, link, if anything, to do 
with the fact that portions of the mere mental ideas 
involved have been imparted through various sources wholly 
unconnected with any previous especial development of the 
faith concerned. Inspiration has, as 1 contend, nothing 
whatsoever to do with the question of the mental channels 
through which the bare ideas of any good creed may 
ha\e been imparted to a favoured race or people;—and 
much do I deplore the prevalence of a contrary im¬ 
pression,*-)] 

See these remarks in other words at the close of the first 
Lecture, Repetitions of an admonitory nature and the recalling of 
ideas are here unavoidable, for the reasons already stated, 

4 




THIRD LECTURE, 

THE PHILOSOPHIC INITIATIVE OP AVESTA IN THE 
LIGHT OF APPLICATION, WITH CONCURRENT 
RECAPITULATION, ESPECIALLY ADDRESSED TO 
PA RSIS* 

L What — so some of us may inquire — is practically 
after all this value of A vest a upon which such emphasis is 
laid ? Professors of philosophy in the central home of 
learning would not ash of lis such a question;—but it is still 
well worth our while to suppose it put and to answer it,— 
for those who wish to name it may be reassured at once. 

The intellectual initiative of A vesta was, like its fellows, 
a condensed psychic force, evolving almost untold results 
even in economics. 

The immeasurable financial, political, and educational 
force in Christianity surpasses that of A vesta, but yet it 
affords us a lead in our discussion here Thousands of mil¬ 
lions could hardly stand as a proper expression for the hard 
results of the Christian system ;+— and Zarathushtrianism 
once scored as heavily, for in remoter in Hue nee* it once 
helped the other on,—A vesta has been this eminent initial 
force in history; — and history', let us remember, is the 
compact summary of crucial facts, Christianity, let us 
claim it, has been the most potent of all forces to restrain 
murder, rapine, theft, and arson; — but Zarathushtrianism 

* As an appeal for a higher appreciation of their impressive lore, 
f What was Church property once worth,—and what is it not worth 
yet ?—in buildings, lands, hospitals, organisations for collecting funds, 
etc. 
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was* before it in the same line of preventive causality 
without immediate early historical connection,* anti by 
assisting gained an after-share in the results. 


The Nature 0/ the Psychic Forces here . 

(a) We open the A vesta, and first of all we meet, imme¬ 
diately upon its folios, what I have already described in 
much detail above.f-—It was a God. who is supreme indeed 
(ji cr iht; good creation, but saved through limitation from 
a!] responsibility for the evils which so unjustly hamper us, 
with regard to which He was neither implicated through 
origination nor permission, these evils being, as we have later 
discovered, inherently necessary to existence. And surdy 
this was the first clue ever given to this now inevitable 
opinion?—No one before our sage had so traced all our 
woes to the counter-creative activity of an independent Evil 
Spirit, who was also necessarily original and eternal,|—and 
who upon his part was within his limits verily an evil ' God 
of this world,'—a scheme which was beyond all question 
first motived by a school ot which Zarathushtra became the 
leading mind. No one has ever doubted that the Evil 
God was thought of because the evils of experience seemed 
utterly incompatible with the absolute omnipotence of any 
good Supreme Being^ -—therefore that scheme initiated 
within all known history the entire clearness of modern 
conclusions on this subject. The idea may have been 
mooted earlier, but we have no record of it. 

{ 6 } The Archangels also of this Supreme Being who in 

* Zaruthushirianism was identical tvith Christianity only in the 
immemorial fundamental elements in prehistoric ages from which each 
developed ■ see above and throughout. 

t But which we cannot name too often,—so, necessarily also when 
vve vfi&h to link it in with companion issues, 

* ^ the first and second Lectures* 

* Jdea of * ,nere indignity * had effect among other considera¬ 
tionsother evil elements aside from right and wrong, doubtless had 
something to do with it ;-^at rimes much. 
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the highest conceivable sense also ‘ limit' H im, were no mere 
winged creatures of the poetic imagination, but, most 
sublimely, His own attributes, those few mighty, if simple, 
essential principles which alone save life from being chaos, 
and the Universe from being * Hell';—they govern the 
Supreme God Himself; — He could not violate them if He 
would. Could anything be more impressive ? He is — as 
said—otherwise One only and supreme ;—for the few sub¬ 
ordinate things, called ‘deities,’ were His creation ;—recall 
our own Archangels ; —and this in no way impairs His sove¬ 
reignty compare likewise our Tri-unitythere can be 
but one ‘supreme’ good object, but one ' Greatest Creator. * 
This, as said and as understood above — this idea of a 
Supreme God still fettered by His character—led the 
ancient world at its date as a scheme of conservative 
theism, with all its vast economic consequences ; — and 
this initiative is what gives it its ‘scientific 1 importance. 
[(—Can anything modern of the kind be compared with it ? 
Instead of presenting such a contradiction as a good God, 
who could create immortal beings predestined by Himself 
to everlasting llames, He was actually in essence rather 
more limited by His own attributes than even by His 
supposed terrific personal Opponent. t He could not 

possibly have been personally concerned in such an 
origination.)] Here we have first of all in obvious light, 
the chief elements in all theological representation per¬ 
sonified, saving the nature of the Most High God from 
the crime of permitting the origin, and continuing the 
existence of the greatest, saddest, and most familiar of all 
the sorrows which force themselves upon us, 

The horrors of evil existence—so it is unavoidably 
implied—were, as said, inevitably fixed as constitutive links 
in the chain of causality, and this in the very vital elements 
of that existence itself, with its supposed * wifi-freedom 
recall Heraclitus; — the Good God was therefore morally, 

* In the Veda Mitra was the full mate of Vaniiia, but in the Avesta 
this independence was absorbed in the supreme ‘creationism* of Ahura. 

t So, in the interior elements of the subject. 
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but, praise to His Holy Name, only ‘ morally f supreme, 
never mechanically omnipotentHe could not disintegrate 
the very laws of His own being " ; — 1 it muSL needs be that 
the offence come. This alone was an immense idea, if, 
indeed, but one in ten thousand ever understood it; — there 
have been many thousands since. The contrary to it 
would be mental mania, which only fails to make men 
* demons because we dare not think recall the third 
creed, incomprehensible, 1 incomprehensible.' ‘incompre¬ 
hensible. A wonderful thought, indeed, it was for the 
time, 700 to 900 a.c., and for the place. North-east or 
North-west Iran ; —f and a wonderful thought it is for all 
time, it we could but afford, to permit ourselves to see it, 

the Good God, according to this implied principle, 
never made a 1 Hell ‘ beneath or herethat 1 Hell T has 
been as eternal in the past as it shall be in the future. 

(c) The Constituent Elements 0/ the Gathk Character. 

And where at such a date was there also such a dis¬ 
crimination of men * as to thought, word, and deed/ A few 
little wordsJ these are doubtless, and common enough at 
present, as we may say, but if acted on, still how deep 
as all well know, they, little and few though they be, 
would, if followed, then raise the world from the * death of 
sin to the life of righteousness and they find their first 
original here -—for where was there at such a date, and in 
such a place, their duplicate ? They were, therefore, epoch- 
making in the redemption of man from brutality. See 
also ‘ that bodily life and the mental ’ — again but a few 
little words, and often falsified by hypocrites;—but, while 
they express a refined view which soon became familiar, 

There was one thing which, thanks to His supreme limitation. 
He could not be, -a felon. 

t This is the place meet dearly indicated to us ; — but it pervaded 
Iransee the first Lectures. 

A few little words indeed now left to us, but those few imply 
hundreds whose memory has peri abed. f 
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they were once more again, epoch-making in ihe unfolding 
of our civilisation. It was a 'few little words which 
revealed the Copernican theory;—Isaac Newton’s law 
expressed itself in nine words ;—see the memorable frag* 
ments of Heraclitus, how short they are [ It is ‘a few 
little words 1 always which awake the world. 

(d) Subjective Recompense. 

And where elsewhere, at such a date, does the wicked s 
* own soul’ shriek at him on a judgment Bridge and 
where does * his own beatified conscience' meet and reward 
the blest man on the path to a Heaven again of 'good 
thoughts, and words and deeds’? ‘Virtue 1 is here first 
in history' * its own reward.’ so definitely, and 1 vice is its 
own punishment,’*—If this had not been said then, much 
immediate amelioration might have been postponed ;—recall 
our Lord's own later searching words as to ' the thought 
the essence of the crime. 

Were these things mere historic relics of the past- 
gems, so to speak, and nothing else ? 

I have elsewhere, just above, implied the vast results 
of every' kind which ilowed from these psychic forces; 
but it will be well to return to them for a moment and to 
expend a few further comments upon them ;—and first, their 
acute spiritual result. Zarathushtra was no hypocrite;— 
hypocrisy was not then the fashion ;—nor had people learned 
that it might pay,—and if but one man even in a hundred 
thousand throughout those coming ages really sought God 
in the manner said (with thought, word, and deed), with 
the ’ care of the poor f as his charge, and a 1 Heaven of good 
principles ’ in his eye, what more than this could we desire 
or expect ? This was what we used to call 1 conversion.’ 
What Christian or pre-Christian could think of purer 
character? Even such an average as that just named— 
one in a hundred thousand—would soon mount up, a 

* So, epoch-making eis a distinctive del meat ion;—see the first Lecture. 
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* gem' which lived on with vital effect is a ‘ gem ’ which 
we should study and revere. Tens of thousands up to 
millions must have been made penitent throughout those 
pre-Christian centuries by Faiths like this, — so from 
statistics. Was this * nothing.—a * trivial result ? If we 
have souls ourselves we must value good in souls from that 
one fact only. 

It is our duty to God, to ourselves, and to our fellow ■ 
men, to study this and to pray over it. 

(e) Then the Quasi-external Realistic Reward in Heaven. 

The present Spiritual World likewise must be taken 
into consideration. We — the most of us — believe that 
souls live on. that they are, as it is said, ’ immortal,' If so. 
the soul of Zarathushtra. at the head of his innumerable 
spiritual descendants, Iranian or others, multitudes as they 
were and are, exists to-day as saved on high; — is that 
nothing ? 1 do not at all apologise for having mentioned 

it. No true prophet, of course, whether Jewish or, indeed, 
Christian, could despise saved men of their own Cyrus's 
race, the race of their Deliverer, their God’s 1 anointed." 
who likewise served the * God of Heaven ’ presumably 

* in thought, in word, and deed.’ What Christian, or pre- 
Christian pious jew, could have asked more than that souls 
should strive for a Heaven of holiness in such a spirit, and 
with a record of corresponding deeds ? Souls uncounted 
are in Heaven now this moment, if there be indeed any 
Heaven anywhere at all, solely in consequence of things 
like this, this strongly formulated, established, but simplest, - 
Law. Is this then, again, ‘nothing? One might challenge 
opposition. No sane human being who has a heart can 
doubt that this is something. 

{/) And there are external rewards upon earth ; — these 

The entire mass of evangelical Christendom, with its enormous 
effects, claims only the very slightest number of points :— they rejoice in 
reducing all to 1 conversion.' 
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forces live on here. All human life is physically one, 
—so science shows us, the father surviving within the son, 
so, actually, as also the mother;—-and a soul’s sentiments 
pass on through example, teaching, warning, discipline, 
and promising—that is, by emailed mental tradition as 
even by intellectual inheritance. If there be any good 
in ns to-day, we are now what we are of that good, 
because Zarathushtra and his like were what they were 
three thousand years ago ; — they sowed the seed ; they 
focussed the scattered holier forces. This is even medical; 
see above. Ideas themselves are hereditary, not only 
traditional,—so that we need not ask ' what good is it at all ’? 
Our own living status at this hour is here involved ;— if we 
can earn our livings now. and keep our property, we owe 
it to the Saints of Iran and their like in India, Egypt, 
Babylon, and Israel; — they first planted these principles 
here and when they did. Who does not see it ?—and 
this — let me repeat it,—if but one among a hundred 
thousand of our forebears were " heart-devoted ' to a God of 
honour. All the good on earth to-day is a continuation in 
an unbroken line, largely psychical if not physical : — Asha 
is ‘incarnate’ now, as when Yasna XLIU was written; 
- -this guides our ‘ living' present, which is ever becoming 
future. History is here no mere amusement, and the 
Gathas, with their large lost portions, are the foundations of 
this history, (g) By studying the past we can, first of all. 
now and here, awake our thankfulness to God for what 
is good in it;—and this helps us now and here; and the 
evil in it warns us ;is this again nothing? If we have 

any feeling, it is beyond all question, * something. 1 ’ So 
only can we understand the present, take courage for 
the future, with foresight. By recalling the virtues of the 
past—‘if there were any virtues in that past, and some 
there were beyond all question—we respect our race i—and 
this gives us still further hope and energy,—for so we respect 
ourselves. And (It), as to antiquity, again, the further 
back we can trace such Hymns as Zarathushtra’s—and 
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scores of the like once lived and told their tale—the wider 
the circles of their influence, for the further back they began 
their work, the longer has been the time for them to produce 
effect ;—we fatuate ourselves when we ask, ' What good is 
there in what is old.' even ‘old goodness’? The further 
bock the holy effort, the more were the people who have 
felt it, some ameliorated beyond all question— so * saved.' 
Hearts by the myriad would have broken but for this lore, 
homes by the thousand would have been destroyed ; — I 
challenge the direst infidel to doubt it. Virtuous energy 
has been, and is, incited by such laws, and virtuous energy 
fills our barns with plenty and our chests with gold. ’1 his 
is physiology, as I intend it, the hardest of all hard-headed 
fact ; —these doctrines of 3,000 years ago are among the 
things which save us now;—it is ingratitude to slur them 
or to conceal them. 

II. We can now return, with all just said, to emphasise 
once more the ‘most stupendous 'event* which ever hap¬ 
pened in that secular history of Israel ;—for it has been 
neglected, — one of the most ‘stupendous’ also in ail history 
in view of what we deem its consequences. 

I have endeavoured above with little expansion to point 
out bluntly the immense effects of Christianity upon every 
conceivable interest;— it is not further necessary to dwell 
upon that matter. — {{Any person capable of an economic 
estimate will see at once that our Religion underlies our 
material civilisation, having become to a large extent the 
land's common law, its great vitalities of truth carrying 
away all the defects of mere historical or dogmatic error.)] 
The influence of judaisric Christianity, with its ten Com¬ 
mandments and its crucified Redeemer, has made the world 
a hundredfold more possible ; — the Coliseum would not 
be conceivable to-day, nor would be— parts ot — Pompeii. 
But Zoroastrianism was a twin-sister to that faith which made 
this change, though an independent one, pre-dating Exilic 

* See p. + 2 , second Lecture- 
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Judaismand but for that political power which represented 
Zarathushtra the voice of Ezra would never have been heard ; 
—the Divine living might have selected some other means 
to accomplish similar universal results, but they would not 
have been these means,—nor these results. As scientific 
historians we are forced to say that an intensely effective 
element in the combined forces would have been totally 
wanting, whether replaced by some other influences or not, 
we need not ask. Judaism with Christianity then was. and 
is. an incalculable power in the world predominating for 
good. Muhammad ism being their offspring, and no one of 
the three would have been what it was save for Persia— 
secularly, certainly notnor would Buddha have come to 
light but for Persia's twin-sister Lore, the Veda, hi ad 
Cyrus not arrived when he did with his permanent conquest, 
then, for all that we can see, the resettlement of Judah at 
Jerusalem by Persia would have been indefinitely post¬ 
poned* ; possibly it would never have taken place.—and 
Judah would have been left to sing other sad psalms in 
her vast captive home. 

The nascent hopes of a definitive spiritual world on 
high, with its grand items of the creed, might have been a 
mere dash, smothered by the rich forms of Babylonian super- 
stttton;—-the animated history of the re-founded Jewish 
polity would never have transpired; nor would the prophets 
of the Return, with the second Isaiah at their head, have ever 
penned their fervid chapters;—nor would the Asmonean 
Princes have made Judahs name for the first lime glorious 
in war;—nor would, indeed, the Son of Mary have been 
bom where He was, to rule fuELtrky.f 

But Cyrus did arrive ai last, and the vast chain of 
causalities began to move. 

What other event of a similar kind can be compared 
with it! — this, almost aside from the Persian religious 
element. That course was taken which alone made our 

+ Repointiog and expansions of things said above; see the 
preceding Lectures, 

t Not in a nation rebuilt by Cyrus. 
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Jucfai Stic- Christianity and Muhammad ism possible,—while 
the philosophy of the 'great renunciation’ was likewise 
spreading, 

(a) Then this action was neither insignificant nor acci¬ 
dental 

Sometimes very insignificant events have produced 
immeasurable effects—the Crucifixion (!) of itself would 
have been deemed ‘trivial by many —see lacitus. Hut 
here was a move only to be looked upon as petty on 
account of the pettiness of a 1 nation, saved by it in a small 
side-place within the largest and must energetic Empire of 
its day ur of its past*—ruling from Egypt to India and 
from the Ocean to the Caspian, It was altogether a big 
move on the part of a big power. The conquest of Juda?a 
was but a mite in the main conquest of Babylonia, though 
her estimate would not be ours;—and the re-creation ol 
Judaea was but a fraction of one of the world's greatest con¬ 
summations,—if to us a colossal fraction. 1 o neglect this 
tn our pulitica] studies would be as fatal as it would be in our 
religious searches;—regarded as a grasp upon genius alone, 
it preserved to us the world’s greatest book ;t—the Iliad 
was differentand then, last of all. because not externally 
so obvious to us, it brought into Babylon a great conserva¬ 
tive Religion which soon showed identities with Zion. 

111. Here I must make one confirmatory point not yet 
elsewhere sufficiently pushed home, but, in fact, it is the 
chief 'motive' to this present Lecture of 'application/ 
None deny the copious abundance of Persian allusions in 
the Scriptures, centring in the somewhat touching crisis of 
the Return;—here the great restorative decrees occur 
with requests by the Restorers for divine assistance ;—Judah 
becomes again a nation^—a mere item among the more 
than score incorporated in the mighty Empire, but still a 
nation, if we could call her that. In her scriptures capable 
philologists discover over a hundred Persian words, and the 
* Persia ruled mid-Asia where she liked, and ruled it rigorously 
t The lliblc, 

} Sec Ezra, Nehemiab, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, etc. 
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most superficial of readers cannot fail to be struck with one 
dire but most overshadowing 1 significant particular,—-that is, 
the dose approach of the new Jewish Satan in those exilic 
pre-Christian and L hrisuan times,-—a Satan so exactly like 
the Persian Afigra Majnyu*;-—see him especially in the New 
Testament, where he is actually termed God, 1 ‘the God/ 
Where did Satan ever come to such excessively close 
quarters before in early Jewish times? Some even doubt 
altogether whether it was * Satan 1 who tempted Eve, the 
serpent being one of the J beasts of the field/ And where 
else was 'he at all so prominent as in Iran's faith ? At the 
first we only infer later actual historical literary influence, 
but scientific history has here also something quite addi¬ 
tional to say, 

(i) J ust as we know- from the scant fragments left us of 
A vesta that ins literature was originally manifold as great— 
so we may he sure that the religious political communica¬ 
tions from Persia and to Persia still left us in the Bible, 
were hut a tithe of what were really exchanged ;—-nay* scarce 
a hundredth partso we must always measure things In 
scientific history; -a tithe, or a hundredth part, only of 
such ev idonee, survives f“thts has been forgotten by most 
of usA But the intercourse between Great Babylon and 
her tiny province must have become continuous, the political 
machinery In that Empire being kept tautand Babylon, 
let us never forget, was Persia's Capital. J 

Insignificant as the Jews must have been politically. 

Bee above. 

f Headers used to imagine that ail which Persia had to do with 
Judah is contained in what is left to us of all the greatly numerous 
documents and fragments which once made up the Bible, «Yes/ we 

used to say, ‘Cyrus is mentioned in an interesting manner' _ 1 he 

decreed the Restoration;’—* l>ariusts mentioned/ 1 Xerxes is mentioned 
and Artnxcrxes’;—and - Babylon was Persian/ Did ive even know 
this last ? First of ail, we never dreamt that half onr Bible perhaps has 
been lost to us, nor that but a hundredth pan of the Persian decrees 
have been preserved: it is indeed well-nigh a miracle that so much 
has escaped ajiDtbitadpUr 

r Practically, if not actually, so f or two centuries more w less. 
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though their city* flanked the road to Egypt, no thorough 
historian doubts that they attracted more than their natural 
share of imperial attention, for beyond all question their 
incisive religious animus gained the notice of the Govern¬ 
ment as of the Emperors, Lin less we ignore Ezra as pure 
forgery. See how their religious lyrics became an object of 
envious derision to the pre-Persian Babylonians.* Persian 
notice of Judah would argue reciprocal ‘notice’ of Persia 
on the part of Judah, even if we had no positive record of it. 
as vice versa; this I have said beforet—and what a record 
have we got of it deemed, too, inspired. 

(r) Some writers used to deny 'all connection ' of Jews 
with Persia—especially religious connection and mutual 
influence—and these persons* would recoil when we show 
how tremendous this influence was ;—but we can follow up 
our advantage and show from Scripture a tense activity on 
the part of Persia, whether in flank, or originally direct -- 
it might well stagger all contenders. 

So.—the Jews got nothing religious from their deliv¬ 
erers,—-did they not 1—This (!) is what we were called upon 
to consider, though it would astonish any sane outside critic; 
—but I gather that the Decrees had some little of ‘religion' 
about them. Read their astonishing sentences—astonish¬ 
ing still, if yet but half of them be genuine. He, Cyrus, 
was the representative of the dominant Asiatic power— 
mid-Asiatic,—also its unique religious representative;—see 
the Inscriptions ;— (they break all records in such writings, 
focussing piety if they did not really impassion it).—lie, 
Cyrus, forerunner of Darius, adopts the God of Israel as 
the ‘God of Heaven' (Deva),§—avows himself to have 
received a revealed command, and is so stated to have re¬ 
ceived it by the Jewish writer : ‘All the kingdoms of the 

* Sec above, Ps, cxxxvii, 

t Sec my Zaratiushtra, Philo, the Aihauntnids and Israel, 1903-0(1, 
VcL 11 . 

J Presumably they exist no more, 

S A curious Iranian exception, indeed, if my conjecture be correct* 
for E deva * otherwise too sadly represented 1 Demon 1 there in Iran, 
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earth.' so he begins, 'hath the Lord, the God of Heaven, 
given me,' thus repeating his own now lost domestic edicts, 
anticipating liehistun ;—this alone is some guarantee of 
genuineness;— ■' and he hath charged me to build Him an 
house in Jerusalem’—just as he had rebuilt temples in 
Persia and in Baby ton ia. There was some little religion 
and even * theology ' there, I think. [(We have strenuously 
worked in foreign missions—here we have meanwhile a 
‘ supreme record ' with nonsupported itineration.)],—Cyrus, 
like Darius, the Supreme Hoad of Auramazda’s Faith, 
accepts Jahveh E lob im apparently as His equal with another 
name ;—or did he literally mean by ‘ God of Heaven 1 his 
own Auratnazda?—here named as ‘ A sura, Ahura* God of 
the shining sky.' 

He acknowledges jahveh Klohlm as the ‘God of 
Heaven,' who had charged him to build a House—and the 
inspired writer corroborates his claim to inspiration, even to 
a most incisive form of it he actually wrote : 1 The Lord 
stirred up the Spirit of Cyrus,’ and adds, 1 in order that the 
word of the Lord by Jeremiah might be fulfilled,’ see 
Jer. li, and this proclamation, adopting and acknow¬ 
ledging the ‘God of Israel/ became politically universal 
according to the passages;—he, Cyrus, so it redds, ' made 
a proclamation throughout all his kingdom, his Empire, and 
also put it in writing/f 

I fear that very few of us, indeed—even of our Bible* 
teachers—have ever at all taken in what this means,—if, 
indeed, but the half of it be true. 

Those were no days of electric intercommunication, but 

* Perhaps he only meant that Jahveh Elohim was a great 
Secondary God, in full forceful harmony with his Supreme Ah urn, 
much perhaps like Mithra, or like Gal)rid, or like the 1 Spirit,’ as some 
would understand it:—and was that nothing for the Persian Emperor 
to say. (Vedic 1 A sura of Heaven.’) 

t In some now lost inscription or document. Portions of such 
edicts amplifying the Behisliin Inscriptions have actually been found i n 
Babylon ; see * Baby Ionise he Mtscellen,’ Weiss bach; and also papyri 
fragments : see 1 Aramaische Papyrus und Ostraka , 1 Sachau, 191 r. 
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that edict, if it was ever really so issued, must have held 
up the Holy Faith for the first time to a vast public in 
the first of the then existing civilised powers in all its 
religious centres * 

{d) And we see from the Avesta with the Inscriptions 
what kind of a ‘God’ Cyrus, with his successors, must 
have thought of when he so wrote. He and they would 
gladly have received support from any serious Deity 
wherever he had obtained credit;-—and small blame to the 
lot of them for thisbut if Cyrus, with Darius, really 
thought chiefly of the 1 greatest of the Gods who made this 
earth and yon heaven* who made man, with all the 
lesser Gods — if he really accepted Yahveh Elohlm as but 
another name for his Aura-maxda — was there, then, no 
religion there or even supposing, as I have suggested, that 
he merely thought Jahveh to be a high secondary good God ; 
—was that nothing ? Little wonder that Christians name 
* Si. Cyrus.’ Here was even religious tenderness beyond all 
doubt made practical by deeds, with political benevolence 
and political church‘building. The Faith of God was 
authoritatively proclaimed by her great master to Israel as 
to the world. Nobody who is sincere and sane would call 
that a ‘ trivial ' circumstance. 

So much for a pointed propaganda followed up with ac¬ 
tion. Even if Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxerxes were politically 
but half sincere, they made good their assertions, and with 
great ultimate effect, — not that they fully understood them. 

(^) And was the later influence of Persia also of little 
account religiously as a factor in development? t have 
firmly asserted that the dominant system of the Persians 
only later assisted the Jewish orthodoxy,— but was that 
‘assistance' trivial, especially in view of the large negations 
of one influential party ?t What competent historian can 

• I am proud to recall again the epoch-making work ol tny fore- 
kinsman, but what ‘mission' has approached that act of Cyrus in 
spreading evangelistic light ? 

t The nort eschalologists (Sadducees), 
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doubt that this influence was great—perhaps crucial—till 
'life and immortality were brought to light? Unless we 
totally deny all ordinary intercourse between immense 
Persia and its pet-favoured subject nationality, the infer¬ 
ences become overwhelming. If Persia produced any 
effect at all—and who but a fatuate can doubt this—after 
restoring the Jewish nationality, with its religion, then this 
influence must have been pronounced indeed. And as 
the acknowledged religious influence was so massive, so 
an animated intellectual- result was unavoidable. From 
what source did our Lord receive that word ‘paradise/ 
now with us also a name for Heaven, used in the most 
awful moment of our religious history ? One word like 
that implies an hundred once used in Israel, now lost to us ; 
—this is the main point I am now endeavouring to drive 
home as our focus in procedure—: whence came the hundred 
odd other Persian words of our surviving Hebrew Bible?* 
That hundred imply a thousand so, in scientific history,* 
Whence came the military roads, and whence the aqueducts ? 

■ livery depression was to be exalted—levelled up— ' and 
every elevation was to be brought low '—made passable^ 

1 bis point, which, as I assert, is crucial, has been 
fatally neglected, this 1 estimate by the multiple,' To read 
even the overwhelming ‘persianism’ of Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Esther, with Jeremiah, the new Isaiah, Ezekiel, and 
the rest, as if they were all that Persia did and said in 
those connections, is to lose ourselves to all sound 
reason. What other science ever so limited its evidence ? 
Who but an incompetent would take a few stray nuggets 
as all of a precious metal to be found in any given place 
suspected to be gold-bearing ? 

i assert, with every careful attention to what l say, that 
the capture and occupation of Babylon with its Provinces 
by Cyrus was not only a mighty event in the history of 

* See above, 

t This is the only way to g«t a straight view in serious investigation. 

t For the Persian ‘ posts.' the earliest known in history. 
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politics and war, which no one disputes, but that its results, 
both immediate, in restoring the Jewish nation, and later, 
in protecting and influencing its worship, were well-nigh 
incalculable /—see above. Without it, where—as 1 have so 
often asked—would the post-exilic, pre-Christian creed have 
been ?—Where the Christian ?—Where the Muhammadan ? 

IV, It is therefore our close Christian duty to study 
this event in all its bearings. The foundations for this 
study I have been here endeavouring to lay anew, as 
in all my well-meant works. How can we study the Bible 
without studying the Inscriptions and the Bible of that 
Restorer who alone made our exilic Bible possible ? 

(nr) In studying the Zend A vesta let us first winnow 
out the chaff (with no offence to Parsis), for every like 
religious document must have its puerilities To fling 
aside the Zend Avesta on account of some of these shreds 
of quaint ancient fable would be only to prove ourselves as 
silly.* Out of the mass of them the grand forms of a 
noble faith soon rear themselves, and we shoutd yield them 
our attentive veneration. 


* See the first Lecture. 
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FOURTH LECTURE. 


THE AVESTA AND THE VEDA.* 

[{ fVas Phils’s Logos ihe source of Vokumawh ?—a light 
question in A vesta and its connections which may intro¬ 
duce our theme.— 

One of the most ill-timed devices with which a group 
of parasites ever endeavoured to wreck a subject was 
a suggestion of two decades past (for a moment also 
repeated by a man of reputation,—eating his own recent 
words);—it was this,—that the A vesta, even in its oldest 
!>arts, was no earlier than the Advent, and that one of its 
Amshaspends was Philo's Logos. This is not the place 
to waste words on those who do not know that the pur¬ 
pose and 'motive" of the Philonian Greek logos was 
radically the opposite to the ‘ motive ’ of the origin of 
Vohumanah f, nor that the seven (literally six) cities of 
refuge mentioned in Philo Judi^us did not originally suggest 
the Seven Spirits of Tobit, Ezekiel, and the Avesta, the 
dynamis basil ike of Philo having been taken from the Kurios 
of the Septuagint, which die gifted Alexandrian in his 
(accidental) ignorance of Hebrew, applied independently. % 
But it happens that the clear facts which these hasty 

* This Lecture was publicly delivered at the Indian Institute in Oxford 
some years ago ;—it has been since made use or in Instructional Lectures. 
It also appeared as two articles in Etttf and Wtst of Bombay in igo 2 r 
and was re edited as unlarged in The Qptn C&uii of June and December 
1910, translated into Italian lately, here appearing in a fourth edition. 

t Far the Greet logos was invented as an intermediary between God 
and all matter, an idea which presupposes an original atsiagpmsm between 
the two utterly repugnant to Zoroastrianism. 

t See Siegfried* Philo v r A. als Austegtr dtr AJT+ p. 214 
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observers have so singularly overlooked in claiming 
Greek origin to Vokuntanak, possess in themselves ex* 
ceeding interest (quite apart). And this comes out most 
fully in the obvious answer which we have to give to a view 
now held, as I believe, by no expert of authority ;—for the 
one simple, but at the same time impressive, circumstance 
which proves, once for all,—and as one would say, without 
a returning question—that Philo could not have inspired 
the Gatbas, is the forgotten point (or, perhaps, the as yet 
too little known one) that the Avesta, as all experts must 
acknowledge, is almost Veda. If the gifted Jew inspired 
the one, he could not well have missed the honour of being 
father to the other also. 

Let this then stand as the objective to our entire dis¬ 
cussion here,—its ‘text,’ so to speak of it, namely, ‘the 
almost dose identity of Avesta with Veda.')]* 

The Veda and the Posi- Vedic Indian. 

The incalculably rich and varied Indian literature 
opened to us, indeed, an exceptionally interesting world of 
early civilisation,—and that so closely subtle and compacted 
as to be at times almost blasi. We have delighted in the 
grandly simple and highly coloured Rik, where gods, heroes, 
and demons struggle in a maze of close particulars so dim 
as to specific points, in fact, as to be in places almost a 
tangle, but all combined in a moving mesh-work out of 
which life’s passions glint at every turn.—We have en¬ 
joyed the calm Brahmanas with their placid puerilities, set 
here and there with the invaluable lines of early myth 
and deeper thought; we have been charmed with the 
melodious epic, till at last the 1 Friendly Counsel 1 with its 
inimitable fables has fairly won our hearts;—and we have 
stood throughout in respect at what may well have been 

• As this Lecture may appear within a different cover, and upon another 
date from the others upon the general subject of * Our Own Religion in 
Ancient Persia,’ matter unavoidably comes before us here which has been 
already touched upon in those previous pages. 
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the earliest sources of speculative conjecture—but who ever 
dreamt that there was a Veda, in some respects equal to it 
all and superior to much, far up in the misty north, a 
thousand miles from Ganga, and as old perhaps as the 
oldest Rik? # 

Yet so it was, and it began to be suspected not so very 
long ago, for the tracing of the particulars still goes freely 
on And it is this which, strange to say, brings in the full 
evidence even of the ] ndian documents upon some ol 
our own (Occidental) religious dogmas,—of which let the 
• Philonians’ here take notice *—not that there existed any 
closer historical connection between them and our religious 
views than that through the Avesta. No one who can 
read, as we may say, can well deny the identity of many 
thoughts in Avesta and in our Exilic or post-Exilic sacred 
Semitic books, even if we did not have the Gathic demon 
Asmodeus in the Book of Tobit, where he was opposed, as 
in the Avesta. by the 'Seven Spirits,’ not forgetting also the 
mention of the Persian Avesta cityf Ragha, Rayes, Rat, 
all in a single piece, though not in a single chapter}—but 
how much are we startled when we recollect that the Rig 
Veda itself is here related? It is indeed a ‘far cry' from 
the Ganges to Jerusalem, or even from the Indus by 
way of a Persian Babylon,—but longer stages have been 
' laid behind.' Of course we have the additional item ol 
attraction that the stories of these lores are the tales of our 
kinsmen,— and why not of our very ancestors ?—May they 
not positively preserve the myths of the ancient tree Irom 
which we actually descended ?—they certainly concern a 
bough of It. 

Was Avesta then concocted in our a.d, One (sit), when 
the Persian language had been Pablavi for centuries?— 
Did some ancient Chattcrton of Teheran at the time of 
Christ, or just before it, weave such a cunning tale as even 

♦ At least as old as the Brahma? as, possibly much older. 

t Retail also the statement that it was 'also in the cities of tbe Modes’ 
where some Jewish tribes were deponed. 
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the Gathas tell us all unconsciously indeed, as if in passing* 
and wholly without effort to convince us, nay, even without 
a single attempt to state any one so-called historic fact 
in the historical manner?;—if he did. he must have been 
at work for India as well But the age for such miracles 
in letters had ceased, or never was, in Old Iran with all like 
hidden influences long before it ceased in late Jerusalem. 

Prom this let us proceed a little further. 

The First Home of the Ary ans in their Migration, as 
the Tribes divide.—/dent it its persist . 

To trace out, then, our analogies more fully, let us take 
first of all the familiar name of' Aryan,' which, while used 
as an adjective completing the especial name of the Great 
Indo-germanic race, is also much applied to the present 
Indians and Iranians, The term occurs frequently enough 
in the Rik, but strange (or, yet again, not so strange) to 
say, it is only marked as the ' generic' in A vesta, though 
it appears, as might be expected, enormously widespread 
over all Europe as well as in south and mid-Asia; see 
it even in the Celtic Iran and in the Irish Erin.\ So that 1 
need not have paused to allude, if only with a few syllables, 
to ‘distances.’ For no one anywhere, as we may now 
well presume, supposes that the Indians, as we have long 
since named them, were indigenous to India, or that what 
influence they may have exerted issued originally and 
altogether from the land of the Seven Rivers. J The 
present so-called Indians were invaders, of course, coming 
down as a ruling mass into the lands now known to us as 
India from the north anti tile north-west, and by that same 
Khyber Pass which has seen the ingress of so many differ¬ 
ing peoples at memorable epochs. We can easily trace 
their very movements southward and south-east. The 
old IJJk of the Veda mentions the rivers on whose shores 

♦ See nm>■ remarks above. In the previous Lectures, 
f So it is supposed ; cp. Airyena V{a$tjah. 

I Or the five T \ fianj-ab is the 1 five watcre- 1 
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they dwelt at successive intervals as they slowly spread. 
The first Rishis sang of Indus with its tributaries, then 
the later ones at last of the Ganges. The men of the 
Brahmanas and commentaries had reached still more dis¬ 
tant points in the same ever-persisting direction. But, 
what is still more decisive, we can also trace the sources 
of their movements, so to say, backwards to the north, till 
we find them as far up as mid-Afghanistan ;■—then, leaving 
Vedie lore entirely, we actually discover their presence in 
feeble remnants among the Iranian tribes,—that is to say, 
we have in A vesta, old and late, the presence of people 
who oppose the new Iranian party, and who correspond, 
at least as to the chief name of their deity, to the Indians 
rather than to the Iranians, Tor they were termed D(a)eva- 
worshippers In reprobation, hirst they are seen in the 
Gathic A vesta as deadly foes of the Zoroastrians,* then 
later as a beaten fragment left behind by their disappearing 
fellow-countrymen, as a servile class, So, backward and 
northward we trace the scattered throngs of tribes named 
Aryan, till we come upon what may have been a quasi- 
description of the primmval home itself (for all of them, 
as of all the other Aryans}. 

k would be, indeed, a point of peculiar, if not of 
solemn, interest if W'e could fix the very spot which 
was once the early scene where the I ndo-germanics 
acquired those dominant characteristics which distinguish 
them from the hardy Mongol and the brilliant Semite, 
But beyond all doubt we have really an attempt at least 
to allude to the ‘starting-point 1 of all Aryan Indo- 
iranlan migration, The account, as it reached us, is 
contained only in a few sentences amidst much of a later 
type which could not fail to encrust itself upon it, helping, 
however, by its very presence to preserve the ancient 
hints, 

We find it, this depictment, in the celebrated first and 
second fargards, or chapters, of the Vcndidad, 1 first in the 

* ZaraUmsbtrians. 
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order of printed texts in some editions {but by no means 
first in the order of genuine priority—this of course). 
Here we have a sort of rough Genesis with a series of 
Edens, and with successive expulsions. It is one of the 
most striking fragments of early fable {enclosing history) 
which has been left to either Aryans or to Semites. 

The exact determining of Localities is. of course, not feasible „ 

Where the old place precisely was we can t indeed, 
never know, but the Iranians of the two (the future 
Indians and Iranians) alone report It, curiously enough.* 
Noplace called *Arya' is prominent in the Veda, though 
the word is frequent, but at the very outset of the Avesta 
document we have the ‘fatherland.’ It was Airyana 
V[p)tjah, the race's ' start.’ The Aryan t seems to have 
been the ‘ tiller ’ first rallied to his work, and we have in 
the scant narratives one of the first records of an attempt 
to rise above the level of the otherwise universal savage 
life. 

The March of the Aryans. 

Wherever the land in fact really was, it cannot fail to 
impress us, even without the fuller information, as the 
momentous scene of the first movement of the present 
dominant races of the world, to subdue predestined 
subjects. 

The stirring Cause. 

It would seem to have been somewhere up in the frozen 
North, for the first resolution to move on came from the con¬ 
straining force of weather; that is to say, from cold ; ‘Ten 
months winter, two months summer, cold on the land, cold 
on the water, cold on the plants, cold on all, winter demon- 
made.’ From this began that mighty march of the Aryans* 
if not of all the Indo-gcrmans, whose subjugating footstep 
presses everywhere as beneficent, let us hope, as it is 

* So far as I ktlow + 

t I trace the word to the root ar f * to plough/ as in ar$trum ■ see the 
previous Lectures* 
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irresistible. It received its first impulse from the unvaried 
and imperative cause of many similar advances—I need 
hardly further name it—* disconten t/ It was, however, no 
unreasonable nor sudden restlessness, nor was it brought on 
by a change which was rapid in its effects. Its cause was 
one of the most unbearable of those powers which afflict 
us, and also one of the most prohibitive, if not destructive, 
to the prospects of an early civilisation. Climate, that 
sovereign power under which the 1 mode of motion 
appears to be modified or diverted (for it cannot be 
destroyed), was—as so often—the impelling force. Not 
perhaps for the first time;—that can be hardly possible, 
but for <t first time, in an energetic primeval line, it gave 
the push of fate , and stirred in the virile breasts of our 
forefathers or fore-kins men f their first fixed thought of 
tribal, not to say of national, prospective pioneer adventure 
as a unit. It was, indeed, no foolish curiosity which led 
them on, for these Aryans were as little fanciful, if we 
may judge from their practical points in literature and 
in polity, as any of the other main divisions of mankind. 
Their reasons were indeed less trivial than those which 
induce most similar decisions. They moved out, as we 
gather from the venerable tale, before the temperature as 
it chilled, one of the most convincing of all motives for a 
migration—receding step by step. 

Whence came this Climate's change? 

What sort of a fall in temperature was this particular 
one recorded? We know that, in lands now ice-bound 
throughout the year, the bamboo once grew in torrid heat 
quite half a foot in thickness and rising to a dozen yards; 
—-so the elephant, as we see from fossil ivory, once stalked 
in the dense fens of hot Siberia. Can it be possible that 
these strange words oT the book Vendld&d actually report 
a similar change from a similar cause ? And was that 
cause conceivably the original decline of caloric upon the 

ysk. 
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earth’s crust,—or was it induced by a suit's periodicity,— 
colossal inference,—or by what ? If it were the former, 
what an obtrusive item, or rather what a dominant oc¬ 
currence. do we possess in this remote event of which we 
have so clear a trace!—a change from the cooling of a 
region upon the surface of the globe in the course of the 
original refrigeration, and within human times,—not in 
human history, of course, but in human myth, reflecting 
earlier tides that grew from facL 

And why should this be so stoutly doubted,* as, doubt 
it, of course, we must ? That its essential idea was mere 
guess-work of the story-tellers lighting upon frost as a 
chance theme, does not seem to be so likely. The simple 
seers of the villages would not so naturally have hit upon 
such a fancy as * cold 1 for the conceived-of motive, or 
moment, in ‘ driving a w T hole people out,’ Some actual past 
event of the kind of an enduring magnitude, in immemorial 
times, had evidently sunk deep in the hereditary traditions 
and memories of the infantile but sturdy generations. 

And why, indeed, should a climatic crisis be regarded 
as so incredible \ for, as a civic mass, they would have 
left no home for merely a few r , if even somewhat persistent, 
bad seasons. Generation after generation in prehistoric 
years must have felt the gradual closing in of a polar 
world, and the forebears of these myth-weavers of A vesta 
may have been among their number Crop after crop 
must have become impossible,—as we see them indeed 
now failing in our Middle Europe. The herbs, the fruits, 
the cereals, shrank and grew tasteless under the freezing 
gripf; and the 'tiller,’ Aryan, was obliged to turn south¬ 
ward seeking the summer zephyrs, coming down and 
ever farther down, from his more northern home. That 
region, which from its moderation was once the only 

* Sot that any one has suggested such doubts :—the idea is now, I 
believe, first mooted. 

t See Dr. Warren's most interesting work upon paradise /if and (at 
the Pole). 
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habitable territory for a man, actually once around the 
poles, became no longer possible, and the moving 
tribes marched ever southward as the seasons fell, 
led on, and it may be 1 lured' on, by * vegetation.’ At 
last they reached the land soon called as they were, 
Iran.* in memory, perhaps, of their more ancient birth¬ 
place—a name which they have retained, and which has 
survived among us until now {see above); ‘its vales 
and plains stretched far and wide before their view 
amidst the peaks, south-east of the Caspian, south-west of 
it, and south of it A part of them found support enough, 
as we observe, in the nearly middle Aryan territories; 
and a part broke off in huge banks, or strolled away in 
dribblets still farther south, down through the Afghan 
passes ever south and south-east, dll they reached the 
Five Waters, the Punjab, and became the Sindhusf or 
Hindus, the river-men. and with a singular destiny before 
them. But the old name still held ;—the Aryans were 
aryans yet. 

Some South-going Aryans lingered in the Far North, 
almost as if they co ere Iranians . 

For a long time the territories of the two kinsfolk 
touched, or almost touched. 

The Gandharvas of the Veda, who recall the Avesta 
name Gandar{f)va , were with Apsaras, as far north 
as the vales of Kubha, or Kabul. Not Tar distant was 
the Krumu which was the Kurum, and the Gmatt which 
was Gumti {Gomal), and the Qvtudri which was the 
Sutlej, and even the half-mystic Rani which was the 
Rangha. As the common native home is named in the 

* Eran (Spiegel), 

t The Greek form of their present name, the Indians, rather than the 
Sindians {sit} came through the Avesta, or at least the Persian'. Hindu 
js Iranian as against the Indian SindAu (the same word with phonetic 
change; but how about the Prakrit, etc.?; there I am not at home). 
This is hardly my own original view; yet see the Century Dictionary of 
Names, as if there were some hesitation here. 
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A vesta, so their primaeval history is disclosed, not told, 
in both the ancient documents. It is a history repeating 
its predecessors, as history seems ever destined so to do, 
working forward with pathetic effort in its spiral, returning 
but not always, to the selfsame centre in a devious 
circuit on a beaten track. When they had reached 
the rocks of Iran where we left them still undivided, the 
same deserts again stretched before them, ever south, arid 
and hopeless as they are to-day;—but not arid, as we 
may believe, from the salts of evaporated seas alone ;— 
parts of them were waste as well, no doubt, from other 
causes, and from the reverse of that which first impelled 
the Aryans to break up their early borders;—the summer's 
drought became, at one point, desolating, for it was not 
sufficiently relieved ;—their chief struggle was for water. 

The A ski. 

Why did the rivers fall, and the rain hold ofl?— 
Some power was at work against them in the distant 
upland from which the rivers rolled, or in the distant 
heavens from which the rain-streams poured. They 
thought this influence was personal and preternatural,— 
what else could they think?;—some accursed being in 
the sky was busy and active, toiling to accomplish their 
defeat. Sometimes they thought the clouds themselves 
were outside walls * sometimes the limbs of some huge 
animal they feared, shut in the clouds as nutriment;— 
the dread dragon-monster of their early tales and terrors 
gave the first outline to the eye of their imagination, 
as the boa constrictor of the South helped on the imape 
there. 

Some snake-devil up above, both near and far, was 
winding his fell coils about the cloud-cows dripping to 
be milked. In the Veda he was called the Fritra, the 
' imprisoner/ and so Vtrelhra in A vesta. His other 
name was A hi in the one lore book, and -still more 

* See Bejpufrne (?). 
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originally Ashi in the other. He is six-eyed and triple¬ 
headed in the one, six-eyed and tripie-headed in the other. 
He might have the title Dasa, ‘fiend,’ in Veda, and he is 
positively DahS{ha) (the same) in Avcsta. 

His bellowing strikes terror in the one, we only hear 
his fell petitions in the other. His object in the one 
is destruction simply, and in the other he would 'empty 
the seven Karshvars of the earth of men.’ Apaosha* 
withering drought fiend, becomes his servant The cloud* 
war becomes a god*war. 

The same thing is taking place to-day. Drought is 
the murderer in large tracts of India, and in Iran it 
has, with other influences, in places literally swept the 
signs of human life away. So of old;—blighted harvests 
brought on famine;—dried-up rivers exhaled their poison, 
the virus of the reptile;—the cattle drooped, the flocks 
grew small; — the hardy camel pined; —and Indian 
and Iranian called on the same gods, and in hymns 
which have long been silent, for their help. As we 
are led to believe, they used the very metres in those 
vanished chants which are still sacred now;f and the 
same great deities took up the contest The Creator of 
all was Ahura in the A vesta, and Aster a (the same) in 
Veda.} There was Mil hr a among the one set of tribes, 
and Mitra among the others.—The old god Aihar, whose 
form half perished from the Rik (though reappearing 
later) was strong and resistless in the sister creed, while 
Agtti took his place in Indian chants.§—But the very 
name of the chief combatant of Azhi is Verethragkua. 
the fiend* smltcr in the Avesta. and Vyitrahan (the 

# Cp. yusbna, 

t We jud^e so from the metres of the Gathns and of the Rib* and 
from those in osher and Hater songs which have been left to us* 

I Or "an T Arvtv} I'nrutta is also at times both literally and construc¬ 
tively Asum. The fthhis themselves hardly know when 10 speak of an 
Aiura as ajieparate peraon ( or as designating the god-class. Here also 
it was and is impossible to be certain. 

| He has been in his turn half-forgotten in Aztsfa r though the word occurs. 
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same) in Veda,—There was Gan, the kine, the prize 
of warfare in both ;—there was Vaytt and Psyu ;^-there 
v’as Soma who set on vaiovir on the one side, and 
(the same) on the other,—till we come upon 
the glorious abstracts which were later the Archangels 
A vesta (the Amesha-spentas). We have Rita (the 
law) on the one side, and Asha (was it arska ?), the same 
(see also ereta), the law 1 on the other;—there was Afanyu 
(earlier ‘spirit ) on the one side, who was Mainyu (spirit) 
on the other; *—there was Vasnmanak, ' who had the good 
mind t (in the Rtk), and Vokumanah , 'good mind/ in 
A vesta; there was Kshatra t the kingly power, who 
was Khskaikra, kingly power;—there was Aramati, the 
energetic zeal, who was Ar(a)maiti, the ' devoted mind’;—- 
there was Sarvaidti , healthful weal, who was Ifattn>atdt(l ) 
(the same);—and there was Amritatva, who was im¬ 
mortality. and ament at at, the deathless long life, here 
and hereafter. By the side of these there was £ rauskfi ,, 

* willing hearing/ and Sraoska, ‘heedful listening/ 

The Demons, 

And the same demons too often fought against 
the saints on either side (indifferently). There was 
Manyu, later 'demon fury/ on the one side, and 
Angra Mainyu on the other;—there was the Druh, a 
harmful-lie-god, and the Drnj\ she-devil, on the other;— 
there was Drogha and Draogka there were the Yatus, 
who were K Kns there was Rakshas, demons on the one 
side, and rah s ha-doers + on the other;—there was the 
Danu and the Dduu. The same human, or half-human, 
helpers took up the cause . Yima j n Ids heroic character 
is Varna, later^—Trita, the mysterious ‘third one’in the 

* Not, however, an Amsha, more another name for Ahum, or f or his 
chit-f servant above the Ameshas; 
t As the name of a fiishL 
J my suggestion in S r £*E. r XXXL 

S See above (was not the Avesta vowel V a later false iraosrruision ?), 
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Veda, is Thrita in A vesta.— 1 11 the Veda he is primeval 
before all as the first preparer of the Soma, in A vesta he 
is only the third, if still pre-eminent arranger; Trait an a 
is Thraetmna ; Kavya Ufand was Kavi Usau. The 
features of the encounters are alike ;—the god-war became 
a ‘ faith-war. ’ Trait ana battles with the Dasa as others 
with the A hi •—his tribe name was A ply a, and so in 
the A vesta it was Thraeiaona Atkwya • 'who smote the 
same dragon, three-jawed and with thousand jointings)! 
and of mighty strength, which Angra Mainyu , the torture- 
god-wrath, made against the corporeal world.' In India 
both old forms faded, and the Hercules of the Veda 
appeared; — fndra took up his bolts;—so in A vesta we have 
Indra, misspell Andra, but in this case turned to demon 
like the Devas and some others. I 

In Veda he drinks the soma to stir his courage ; it is 
of Trlta's brew ;—sometimes he takes that old kindred name. 
He smites the Ahi as Thraetaona did his monster.—His 
mace has a thousand pilots, Kavya Ufatta forged it, and is 
there at hand with it—and so in A vesta Kavi i/san is on 
the side of Thrita, § 

Men side by side with Gods a into si as Peers. 

Man not only took part, but helped on the gods 
with equal energy, Keresaspa (in A vesta) is almost an 
Indra, and so men help on, half-god{-d)ed throughout, 
in Veda. Sacrifice itself, as if half-deified, did much in 

* I would now suggest Awfhya as of course, and a corresponding 
change in the analogous Vedie farm, as in the torts. 

f So I suggest an alternative* A vesta's Thrita h rationally * lhlrd + s 
| SeeTnelow* upon the further divergencies. We must not forget the 
Rishis, who assumed these god-names wholesale. 

§The influence of Avesta upon Veda is a great deal more probable 
than that of Veda upon A vesta for the simple reason that the Vedie 
people came down into India from the north-west s as no one doubts; 
—there the Vcdsc Indians were once pr^Avesiie Iranians beyond 
all question ; yet far as India was and meagre as were the intercom¬ 
munications^ stray idea may well have reached Iran from early Vedie 
Afghanistan, 
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the matter too. So also in Avesta: ' 0 Ardvi Sura 
Anahka, * with what offering shall I serve thee, that 
thou mayst run down, that the Serpent slay thee 
not, damming up thy streams?' — The Yasna answers, 
* with offering and libations 1 \—these are the powers and the 
weapons which arm both defence and attack throughout. 

The almighty force was fire, and in both communities 
it never faltered,t as the battle raged. The grass 
was spread,—the seat was made {barhis in the Veda, 
barcs(wan)l in A vesta),—rhe hymn was raised,—the ear 
was gained,—the sticks twirled furiously and the sparks 
appeared,—the fire came,—the god lit on his throne;— 
his word went forth,—the cloud-flame fell, the lightning 
struck,—and the monster quailed;—his folds were burst, 
and the showers loosed, with all the blessings which 
they brought or symbolised. 

The Same Heroic Deeds, 

Different heroes, both Indian ant! Iranian, bring on the 
same salvation by the same deeds,—and sometimes they 
even take the selfsame names. 

The half-god Kercsasfia, as above, does the same work 
as Trita, and for the matter of that, as implied, he does 
Iiulra’s too. This was to be expected in the successive 
developments of myth, and it has analogies in every ancient 
record of the kind gods and devils, demons and angels, 
borrow everywhere each other's deeds, as do heroes and 
their oppositesand this as if by merest chance fin alt 
such lores). 

The Reason Why, 

Yet there remains always the reason why successive 
champions should meet successively the selfsame foe the 
Demons work was nature's course, and so ever fresh as it 
* ' Heroic one of spotless (waters).' 
j Though its name shifted hack and forth ; see above. 

+ ® ul if ibis form be original the etymology must be irregular. In 
all such cases the word should be rationally restored ancient 

document has been handed down intact, -man is mere suffix. 
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recurred;— decade after decade,—if not year after year,— 
the same serpentine power wrapt his encircling length 
about the rain-clouds, and brought the famine on,—How 
could it be possible that similar deeds done by successive 
heroes could remain unsung ? ;—the identity of the results 
would stereotype ideas. 

The Gods of Peace. 

And when the war ceased for an interval the same 
gods of peace ruled in the happier time. There was 
Airyaman of A vesta, 'friend true to Airya,' who was 
Aryamatt of Veda, and Nairyosaftgka, ‘blest of man,' 
who was Narkfansa ;—there was Bagka, god of good luck, 
who was Bhaga in the sister book;—there was Parendhi , 
god of riches, who was Puranidhi in the Rik (though not 
personified), until we come upon a summing-up of favourites 
(favoured for good reasons, if only for the moment)and 
they are curiously enough counted up to the same figures 
(thirty-three) in both Veda and Avesta, in each division of 
the tribes.* 

And ike same Human Princes of ike Peace arc in part 
common to both sides. 

Vivasvanl is Varna's father, and Vivahghva.nl (the 
same) is HWr.f Varna is a king of the blest, and so is 
lima B-ksh{eijeia (in Avesta). Some of those who were 
erstwhile warriors were later renowned in calmer days. So 
our Tkrita f no longer spreading slaughter (see above), is 
now occupied in precisely the opposed direction —-he is 
the first physician ; *—and so in the Atharvaveda (he 
wipes sin or disease);—he even gives elsewhere to 
the gods the boon of slumber;—in yet another place 

* In both Veda and Athanavedi we have it on Sanskrit side ; and so, 
sure enough, in Yasna (I, 33); not perhaps that the same gods were actually 
meant at all limes when the figures were used, but the number was once 
emphatically solemn, and the old impression lingered with the relic of a 
forgotten reckoning. Burnout first noticed this, not Haag, who repeats it, 
t See niyliolcs above. 

1 Vend., XX See alio XXII for other healing. 
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be gives long life to men;—in yet another any evil 
thing is to be brought to him to be appeased.* * * § In 
another he appears as poet. Kavi Usan backed up the 
Thriia in his duel, as we saw,—but he is also engaged in 
kindlier work, and re ins mutes great Agni as high-priest, 
leading the heavenly cows themselves to pasture.! It 
is another person t if Vafra Navasa be a person, who in 
Avesta takes up the task of Kavi (fsan (in the later books) 
and anticipates air-navigation, J for he tries to fly to heaven, 
though where does Kavya Ufanii do the like?-—there are 
plenty of mountings to heaven. 

Such are some few of the parallels. Well indeed are 
these Iranian texts called three parts Veda, so far at least 
as the tales they tell may tally, The word itself too, Veda, 
is near Avesta, which, however, may be d Vista § with a 
prefixed d, Veda and d~v{a}cdha [| touch everywhere. 
While of the metres which I mentioned,^} one of the oldest 
and not least beautiful, Vedic Trishtup, survives in some 
of the choicest of Avesta hymns. And these analogies tell 
irresistibly toward the argument for the earlier age of even 
the later Avesta, where, for the Iranian side, the analogies 
for the most part fall 


* See 5 V., VIII, 47, 13. f Tt V., VIII, , 7 . 

{ I can, however, find no exact parallel in the Veda. In a later book 

(Ishagavita-^iia, X, 37), he is the first of poets. He has fonr sons in the 
Mahahtiarala (?), etc., etc. 

§ The same as A-rida, f before / goes over to s (sf), 

|| V{a)cdfia occurs in the Avesta, but more in the kindred sense of 
‘possession,’ According to all analogies an Iranian ¥{a)(dha might, how. 
ever, precisely equal Veda. 

*! See above. The 1 fringes,’ so to speak, of these analogies must vary, 
considering the immense distances involved and periods of time, with sparse 
intercommunications. In the case of A sura we must also remember that 
the shihings of the applications of the word must be more than usually 
kaleidoscopic, because the word of itself had originally so clear a meaning 
as 'God,' aside from all application to a person ;—yet 1 hold that its earlier 
occasional use as of a supreme person affected to some extern its applica¬ 
tion ever after. Its inverted use for ‘devil * or' devils' seems almost ex¬ 
clusively personalit is applied to it, or to them els to a f*wonal Satan, 
or to a gang of Salons, so named. 
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THE ESTRANGEMENT AND THE BREAK.* 

But amidst this mass of evidence, full as it so evidently 
is, and decisive for the unity, we come upon a phenomenon 
which at the first sight of it undoes it all 

[{Internal differences, as we are all too well aware, have 
everywhere lowered religious names, and holy offices once 
held most sacred fall to less repute' unpreach mg pre¬ 
lates,* let us recall, for instance, were once not approved 
by Puritans, and the chief titular Christian Bishop is openly 
called 1 Antichrist ‘ by a large fraction of those who profess 
to worship the same great Lord;—-many also who exalt 
the * saints' with conscientious devotion are termed 
■idolaters’ by their co-religionists, while these in their 
turn hurl back the retort of ‘heretic,’ each party to the 
conflict being doubtless both serious and fervent, while 
each also consigns the other without hesitation to the flames 
of an eternal future. 

It was still more natural in the first struggles of the 
1 ’aith with the classic heathenism for the early Christians 
to find * Jupiter 1 a possessing devil, or to withdraw * Apollo' 
through the nostril of the neophyte. 

No facts, indeed, would seem to be more cruel than 
such as show the dearest gods of one race made the very 
demons of the next) j. 

The Great Dethronement, 

Yet where—to resume-—in the wide history of religions 
or religious peoples, will you find the gods whom the very 
men involved themselves once worshipped,—nay, the sup¬ 
reme chief one of them all. long regarded as Creator,— 
at last dethroned,—a god still adored by their own close 
kindred f —those of His present defamers ;■—may. not alone 

* See E«sl and U’ert of Bom lay for March 190;, and The Open Court 
of Decern be^i^ro. 

t The kindred of the men who now condemn them. 
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dethroned,— /ran sformed like any foreign god to fiend, and 
this not only In spite of their kinsmen's unchanging belief, 
but in fact possibly, if not probably, because of it. Yet this 
is what stares at us from every folio of A vesta, as from 
man; 1 a section of the Veda. Not only have some of the 
subordinite divinities turned upon their alter-egos, but the 
very name or Heaven itself is violated ;—and this, as I 
regret to say, upon the side or Iran. No name more fitted 
to beneficial spiritual powers could ever, as one would 
think, have fastened itself upon the receptive sensibilities 
or happy worshippers, than that name of the ’shining sky 1 : 
and Deva {to dyu, dyut) is, indeed, still used by several 
branches of the great Indo-germanic family as dots, deity , 
and the like, a household word in Western and South 
Europe (more book*word with the Teutons). 

Andl so in classic times as well, Zens pater was Jtt-piter , 
as divas pi tar was Heavens father, and yet it was this 
1 Heaven 1 itself, Zeus-divas, which 1 ran used for the gods 
of Hell!—*a great pity, as we may well concede ;—it might 
indeed even shock us,—but so it remains the fact. From 
the very Gathas on, throughout the old, the intermediate, 
and the new A vesta, throughout the period of Pahlavi , 
through that of the exquisite Persian literature (early, 
middle, and late), down to this very day, hardly the 
smallest trace of a deviation has been discovered or 
reported, D(a)ct'a and Dev have never been made use 
of prominently, if at all,—so far as I have observed, or can 
remember—in all our surviving Iranian to designate those 
Holy Beings whom the ancestors of both Indian and 
Iranian once worshipped with the word (so signal in this 
use)! 

Its Cause, 

And how did this sad change occur, as we must in due 
course inquire?—It might assist our answer if we first look 
for a moment at a still greater profanity, if not, indeed, still 
greater blasphemy,—as we might so term it,— wtqd this time 
still quite as unhappily, if, as was the fact, upon the other 
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side, /(sura became displaced The Indian Aryans, and 
some of them at an excessively early period, themselves 
dragged down this once honoured name for the Supreme 
Spirit whom their own still earlier seers adored. ‘ A sura ' 
itself was changed by the ancestors of I ndians, as by Indians 
themselves, and not only changed but inverted in its turn,— 
as in the other case of Deva, There a sacred generic name 
was degraded ;—but this was worse than degrading a mere 
generic name. 1 Deva, 1 however glorious, seldom meant 
an individual deity till later days,* * * § while Asura was seem¬ 
ingly at times beyond all doubt a distinct person, or at least 
rhetorically so used, and as such his name was taken most 
horribly in vain,—at all events as the great god-class. He 
was once the believer’s father.! not only ‘ Heaven’s Deva ’ \ 
as in the older Veda, but father of the hemes Lhat bear the 
earth, § and even of the infinite ■eternals';—not man alone, 
but * gods’ bore hymns to him,||—‘ the offerers of the great 
race of A ngirases are his servants, sons of l leaven,’ *1 so 
three of the First Adilyas are his champions. *• Even Agni, 
dearest of the gods, is bom of hiinAt 


■ Seven-priested from of old, forth, forth he beameth 
As in the mother's womb apart he shines.— 

Eye hath he never closed, the watchful, joyful, 

Since from Asura's loins he issued child.’ 

One would think that Asura's place as a god—so far as 
he was so signally a person—was safe, if ever a deity’s 
possessions were—but he begins to lose it, and before a 
redoubted rival, who is found indeed uniting with Heaven 
itself and the wide Earth against him, Asura, — for all bow 

* Cicero’s dens was often merely ‘ the divine,’ as was also then. 

t Sot understanding ' Vanina 1 just here. $ V., X, 124, 3. 

J B V., V, 41, 3. jisura of heaven. 

§ * V„ X, io f a. H * V. ( V, +i, * 

«f B V,, X, 67, j, etc. 

so, s- 

it B V., Ill, = 9 , 14. 
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down before the rising Indra (It V,, I, 131 * 0* The ^ 
celestial civil conflict at length breaks out:— 

*0 Lord of prayer, Brihaspati, O Indra, 

With thy hot bolt split through A sura's men 
As thou of old didst smite with daring fury— 

So smite to-day, 0 Indra, that fell fiend!' 

And this of Asura, erstwhile the father of both gods 
and men ! 

'O Indra, Vishnu, all £ambara f s strongholds 
Ninety-andnine, ye smote, though fastened tight 
A varrkin's hundred, yea a thousand foemen 
Ye slew them all, Asura's thousand might,' 

At last he is totally 1 ungod-ed ’ (called * no-god/ 
adeva) with his once peerless hosts :— 

* Bladeless the non-gods Asuras oppose thee,— 

With hurling spear ,* O headlong, drive them hence!' 

And this goes back how early ? The ft (skis foil their 
tricks,—Atri defeats them. Several of the gods claim to 
overshadow them, No fall could be more signal. Even 
the Dasa, the ‘fiend 1 {sec above), is coupled with the name 

(B v„ x, 138 , 3 ). 

It is a very remarkable phenomenon, look at it in what¬ 
ever light we may, (It is not at all possible that the word 
' Asura 1 was used of evil beings arbitrarily and with no 
gradual departure from the earlier sacred use *—recall the 
same change with wanytt , etc.) And this occurred in 
hymns sung by Rishis of the same people, in the same 
metres, and in the selfsame line of priests (apparently), 
Here then is a god-name, spiritually supreme in one century, 
or perhaps even in one decade, and yet not only degraded 
but reviled in another closely succeeding period,—and in 
the same country, among the same people. 

And so again we have the question, as of^Jj^ D(a)cva 

* V., VIII, S5 (56), 5; literally‘with thy wheel.' 
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name, though A sura is somewhat less familiar. Let 
us now ask more closely,—how did this happen? The 
great name A Aura, i,e, A sura, held itself unrivalled in the 
other land from one end of the Iranian territory and history 
to the other ;—it never lust its supremacy. Why did it not 
likewise continue to be supreme in India as well? And 
why did the like—only approximately—parallel reverse 
take place with the name of D(a)eva * as we have seen— 
adored in one accidentally far-separated lore—territorially 
separated—and execrated with dynamitic fury in the other. 
Was theology alone the evil cause in both cases of this lost 
sovereignty ? 

That the once twin peoples later quarrelled theologically 
on the matters of ritual and creed none can doubt;—and 
that their religious disagreements had someth ing, as of course, 
to do with their mere geographical division seems certain. 
In the case of Asura this took place not with the division 
between Indian and Iranian alone, but with the jar rings 
between school and school among the I ndians ; — there were 
such bickerings beyond a doubt, and as usual, and this 
even between shrine and shrine. To explain this deplor¬ 
able, but too frequently recurring, mishap, we must, as so 
oiten, now go back to the pettiest of all small causes. Some 
poet in a favoured centre had made too brilliant illustrations 
—this was the difficulty ;—or some woes predicted by one 
priesthood there had turned out too strikingly, though perhaps 
accidentally, correct;—or again, more simply and as a familiar 
case, one community had become too prosperous, so that 
their especial patron deity must be a little taken down. Such 
was bey end all doubt the far-back secret of the thing, 

So, low and deep, the mutterings began against the 
prestige of the now, alas I too loudly praised A sura,; 

‘ Those vaunted deeds of that especial deity, or class, give 
flocks and herds across yon river, or yon border ■ ‘This is 
the very cause, perhaps, why flocks and herds arc dwindling 
Acre' ;— 'iltitra, once supreme for all of us, is turning out 

• Devi 
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to be a party-god to the great profit of those rivals.' And 
as the negro first neglects and later pounds his fetish, so 
the Indians began to drop A sura hymns, then to murmur 
in undertone some fragments in a hostile strain.—till at last 
after some savage struggle they cast off all reserve, and 
openly reviled the god who could so help-on the hated 
neighbour, and soon forgot the days when they too raised 
his name (in song as sweet as any). 

This was the true, main motive of the change, we may 
depend upon it, as between Indian and Indian: and— 
take my word for it—it is the secret of half the changes in 
opinions since. Could things like this have failed to help- 
on, if not actually to cause as well, the differences also 
between the men of Veda and men of Avesta (and this 
while they, the future Indians and the original Iranians, 
still touched each other in their homes), as such like things 
most certainly brought on the same sort of differences 
between Indians and Indians in their southern settlements, 
also still later on ? The contrary seems hardly possible; 
things like these must have been the causes here at work. 
That these grave, and ultimately fatal, differences with all 
their mournful but inevitable consequences had their actual 
origin from anything like simple and clearly differing 
radical intellectual convictions stirring the very soul and 
conscience, is unlikely to the last degree. Even the 
precipitation in some or our own great modern reforma¬ 
tions had its impetus front the smallest of all trivial hopes 
or fears. No,—it Is extremely foolish to suppose that a 
purely rational theological antagonism in opinion was 
really, at that early period, the moving cause of tfie harsh 
events which followed upon these subdivisions in either 
case. Theological rancour—indeed, to some degree of 
old, as J have conceded — deepened, and become embittered 
by every selfish Instinct fermenting in the minds of the 
great leaders, — and this to some degree, and as a thing of 
course, kept them, as they felt it, active «uh in the 
stream and at the helm, and more sincere fanatical con- 
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viettons must have helped on the conflict everywhere and 
throughout,—but the mainspring of the conflict lay, as 
ever, in brute jealousies. 

As the Indo-iranian tribes extended, the advanced 
settlements stood somewhat too far off from the chief 
centres, and the bands of inter-racial connection became at 
times attenuated Differing interests—if only in the great 
markets in the wider meaning of the term—could not fail 
to stir up discord;—unequal fortunes nourished hatred,— 
greed grew furious as wealth grew insolent,—border friction 
became more constant as the country’s sections grew 
personally more and more estranged.—bloody brawls led 
on to still more bloody raids, and these to remorseless 
inextinguishable feud,—until the long fratricidal wars 
began, and the battle-shouts were deities. As Muslim 
cried 'Allah, Allah I’ with terrible effect, so each side in 
murderous affrays called on its favoured name. * Dcva, 
Dcva!' was shouted along the one line, and ' Ahura, 
Ahum!' rose fiercely from the other. And in the roar of 
the chorus the keener wit and the nimbler tongues* of the 
future Rishis too often wove the better words, and silence 
sank upon the ranks of Iran. And when victory came, with 
its known atrocities, we can well perceive how ‘ Deva, Dcva! ’ 
became more I eared, and it possible more hated (though it 
was once to both a name endeared), while Ahura as Asura 
was correspondingly despised by the southern throngs. 

The one side in desperate fury cried— 


1 Tour kindred, O ye D(a)evas, are a seed from the mind 
polluted : 

Who praise unto you most offers, with the deed of the lie 
deceiveth ; 

Advanced your stratagems arc, renowned in the sevenfold 
earth.’ f 

* Th e stun t shouts went back on battle hymns;—recall the soul-stirring 
hjnins ortfidfkrn civil war. 

t'Vasna, XXXII, 3. Something such-like, or pans of it in short cries. 
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while the other side thundered back with hymns such as i 
have quoted.* 

I am convinced that this was the explanation of the 
strange changes as regards the gods of each. 

The Results, or some of them. 

Victory was not always on the Deva’s side, and with 
victory captives were divided ;—many a North-Western was 
carried off towards India beyond a doubt, and some from 
amongst future I ndians were dragged back to I ran. There, 
after the sullen peace, in the New Avesta, these D(a)eva- 
worshippers became a servile caste amid the subjects of 
Ahura, though in the Gathas wc find them still unbeaten 
and in arms. There, in the New Avesta. they are at 
home, domesticated, and to a degree assimilated, but 
with such scanty civil rights that their very lives were 
lightly risked. A grim smile forces itself u[>on us as our 
eye runs down the pages;—the form or cruelty is as quaint 
as it is merciless;—-the tyro-surgeon might try his virgin 
knife on them, these D(a)eva worshippers, but on no 
account could he begin his practice on a believer in full 
credit. If he ‘cuts 1 three times, and all Lhree times his 
patient dies, his knife must rest for ever only if he cuts 
three times, and all three times his D(a)eva-worshipper 
survives,—then only may he proceed and 1 cut ’ the 
orthodox.! 

These Differences and Inversions only the more acutely 
point the Facts of Unity first noticed. 

Such murderous estrangements—as is often elsewhere 
seen—only heighten still more the singular effect of the 
phenomenon of the past agreements on which we lay 
such stress, and they set the last seal to our convictions. 
The ancient, but alas! now too often spiteful, sisters, were 
once almost as one, quite members of a family, I f the chief 

* The hymns behind the battle-shouts, 

* Vend., VIII, & f<j 4 ) ff. 
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gods (see above) lost their hold among the I ndlan-arvans, 
how much more was it to be expected that brother deities 
of lesser magnitude in the two great race divisions should 
lose their caste, and that among them even some leading— 
it still somewhat -chieftain—gods should suffer similarly 
after they have become the pet saviours of one or of 
the other of the angry sides ? * Mainyu, * spirit,’ is in¬ 
different—as a word—in Avesta, needing an adjective to 
define it more closely as the 'evil,' while it sometimes 
occurs alone, and often to designate a 1 good' deity. And 
so, at first, as said, in Veda ; it was ‘ good' enough—though 
standing f]uite .alone—as 1 zeal ’ or f forceful passion ’ not yet 
personified, but, like the other names, as seen above, it became 
at last, not mere 'spirit 1 as In the other lore, but ‘spirit anger'; 
and so at times personified, while in A vesta it is never the 
Supreme Devil without its adjunct attgra ; sec above. 

Then there were the Nasatyas, who were, under a still 
higher name, the A starts of the Veda: but Naithaiihya 
(the same) is a demon in A vesta, \\ hether the Angirases 
o! Veda are the Angra of A vesta is much more doubtful, t 
I hen the Gandkwvas, gods of sheen-mist, are so high 
in the V eda that they even put the stimulating power 
into soma (sacred drink) J beside very many other mighty 
functions,—but in Avesta Gandarva, once named aside 
from this, attacks the h(a)oma (which is soma), as a /?(a)eva- 
demon attacks a sacred object in an opposing book. 

A a/pa is the holy rite, among many other momentous 
items in \ eda, but the A atpatis are a hated band in the 
A vesta. Even great Jndra, as said, was a devil in the 

f 

* If ' D{a)tvas' aimed havoc among the Iranians in conflict with 
Indians, no better reason coufd be furnished for their neglect and final 
detestation, and so of A surd among the future Indians, lint only in civil 
w,u- between the neighbouring Indian tribes, but in some frontier batiks with 
Iranians, (It course, as I have said, the matter by no means stopped at this. 

t f 1‘Or the Angirasa, some (hint, are mentioned in a good sense in early 
Persian ; but see below as to changes in the same old usage. 

♦ AppdTVnfly the first there discovered intoxicating liquid, and from 
that quality deemed to be supernatural. 
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[runtan lore, and little wonder, though he fights the Dragon 
just as the A vesta champions did. 

Ithyejah is a demon in A vesta, but lyajah (-5) (the same) 
is often not an evil in the Veda. Built is a demon in the one 
lore, but bkutt means ’ plenty ’ in the other ; so Bit jin is a 
demon in the one, and bhnji means 'enjoyment' in the 
other. Other sub-gods and sub-devils fall, or rise, on 
one side or the other, — but the list would tire us. Among 
the heroes, too, are many changes, Kriqanu shoots to save 
the soma, bringing down its keen foe, the hawk; but in 
A vesta Keresani is an enemy of N{a)&»ta, which is Soma, 
Goicmt 1, and his progeny, arc singers and heroes in the 
Veda, but G\a)otema is cursed in the Fravardin Yasht, etc. 

One item aside from personalities should be noticed. 
Curiously enough Dahyu f the marked name for the provinces 
in the A vesta. Is Dasyu, which is used for hostile tribes in 
the Rik, and here, indeed, we are so startled by the coin¬ 
cidence that we are almost forced to see in the one a pointed 
reference to the other. These Dasyus mentioned in the 
Veda were tribes that did not worship Devas, and they are 
supposed to have been the savage aborigines whom the 
Aryan Indians forced farther back, as the advancing white 
man drove the red man elsewhere. 

liut were those who formed this opinion aware of the 
familiar Iranian name? Those Dasyus were not only 
unbelievers, and non-sacrifices, but 1 people with other 
rites . ’ What rites had savages which could raise them to 
the rank of rival worshippers ? * 

To finish with analogies. As Asura turned demon 
among the Indians (or future Indians}, and Manyu with 
him ; — as D(a)cvas were once gods in Iran, in times before 
the Gath as, so in the same lore w-e have from the same 

* Some doubt that the etymology here is identical frith tlvat of Dasyu. 
If the Indian's dasyu li.nl an evil origin in India, itself, this may have been 
overlooked by the Iranians. If Indian enemies called Iranian regions 
Dasyu litre their own evil dasyu t this may have been sullraETH cause for 
Iran to accept the name in a better sense, 
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cause a good anti evil Vayu, and among heroes with their 
families a good and evil Kavi, and the like. 

These crossings and recrossing of gods and sub-gods, 
heroes and head-knaves, from one side to the other in the 
celestial or infernal minuet, do not affect the argument. 
Let me again assert it;—Veda and A vesta are really one ; 
and 1 add the chief item here. 

Not only are the mythologies, the echoes of past history, 
and the proper names of gods and heroes the same, with (he 
names of countries, the languages being recognizably allied ,— 
but the entire essence of the two dialects are closely identical 
with only such phonetic variations as might be expected ;— 
even these largely vanish as we learn more and more how to 
decipher the A vesta alphabet. Their very irregularities 
correspond most strikingly, like their laws. This clinches 
all the other illustrations. 

Said the greatly distinguished Professor Oldenbcrg,* 
then of Kiel : 4 I he languages, Avestic and Vedic- 
Sanskrit, are nearer to each other than were the dialects 
of Greece near to each other, and even nearer to each 
other than the Veda is to its own Sanskrit 11 Epic.'” f 

This seems to us, at the first sight of it and hearing of 
it, to be hardly credible, but what is really more wonderful 
s that it is so little known. It is actually the fact that we 
have a mass of documents from the remote north-west 
which are verily twin-sister to the south and south-east 
Sanskrit,—and not to the later type of it. but to the earlier ; 
to the \ edie rather than to the post-Vedic;—and this is 
true also even of the later parts of the late A vesta. There 
is one main feature of identity to which vve should never 
allow ourselves to grow accustomed;—the metres are (he 
same, and the most beautiful of all, as said above, pre¬ 
dominated in the hymns of the original united home. 

* One of the t ranslators of S.B.E. 

t See mv communication to the Times of India under date of 
July jiff 1909. This gentleman, Professor Oldcnberg, was quoting a 
chapter of mv own in Roth's ftstgrvtj, in which E had endeavoured to 
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Which holds the Claim to he the more Original * * 

As to which side of the two beats the fullest traces of 
their common origin is not so easy to decide. Now the 
older forms fore'gather in the A vesta, nowin the Indian, 
— but that all are remotely ancient as terms in Indo- 
gcrmanic speech no expert anywhere has doubted. 

I refrain from further items;—it seems clear, indeed, 
without more said, that A vesta is nearly Veda in history, 
features, language, and metres. 

The Impossibility of Later Fabrication. 

If so,—to return to our first question,*—how can its 
greatest and oldest part be the cunning product of the 
Augustan age?—and on Persian soil where the A vesta 
language had been dead for centuries? A dead speech 
can live in literature, and Kalidasa could speak no 
Sanskrit,f writing in a left-off lingo, but it would be 
hazardous to postulate too suddenly the same conditions of 
things for ancient Iran as for less ancient India. The 
scenes presented in the old Avesta, the Gathic, teem with 
intellectual life indeed, rough and severe, and they do not 
show' a hyper - cultivated finesse. The Gat has almost 
surpass the credible in sublimity of tone, their age and 
place considered,—but in view of the later over-elaborated 
ideas of India they betray a too unsuspicious view of life, 
and we doubt w'hether the men that wrote them knew 
the world too well Not even in the latest Avesta, or 
post-A vesta, fragments down to the time when Avesta 
could have been no longer spoken, * do we see the smallest 
trace of any such malign capacity as could forge the old 

turn the forms of Zend mlo those of Sanskrit \ see his da If//fa, 

Pr 27. No Scotsman, justly proud of his rich futfre speech, will lake 
offence when I use it as an apt illustration, -A vesta, is nearer Veda than 
Scotch* with all Us genius is near 10 English. 

* Lei the reader not forget that these Lectures wcreseparately 
delivered. 

t So some think. 


; As a vernacular, 
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hymns, working up a mass of broken allusions which depict 
in passing scenes too often Tar from pleasing, scowling 
with party passions, and all directed to one single aim.* 

If Genuine, a Later Date for Them is Unthinkable. 

The fabrication of such productions as the G&thas 
would betray its origin in every' line, while ns to the 
seemingly still open possibility that they were late and 
yet genuine , it hardly deserves to be discussed. If there 
was a Visit tasfa at the time of Christ, a Frash{a)oshtra 
and a Zaratkushira, they could not possibly have then 
written pure old Aryan with the very names still perfect, 
and with the whole cast and colouring such as it lies 
before us. 

Either—entirely unlike the rest of the A vesta—they 
describe in their vehemence scenes which were actually 
transpiring, and sentiments that were personally felt, or 
else somebody made them up to imitate the half-baffled 
fury of a group of leaders struggling in a religious-political 
crisis. 1 his last would call for a letter-miracle ;—as said 
above, and the age for that was past (or never had beenj.f 
Nobody living high up in the hills of sparse Iran could 
well have worked up a fiction such as that. It would have 
been a masterpiece immense. Such is the state of the 
case. There is, however, always the one main result 
indeed which nothing here affects. 

We can otfer to inquiring applicants in the A vesta 
some of the most delicate, as well as momentous, sug¬ 
gestions in ancient literature. With the exception of a 
frequent solecism, the passages are all, one after the other, 
but little disputed as to literal terms in their primal sense. 
It is here the 'last step 1 which costs as to the exact 
point, and not the first. Our doubts are great indeed as 
to the precise turn of the detailed ideas intended by the 

* The victory of a bold political-religion* party in the struggle for a 
throne: must fully reconstruct from the plain, if isolated, texts. 

t See above in ihe previous sections. 
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composer to be expressed: and it is here that we specialists 
consume each other;—but they are next to nil as to pre¬ 
liminary elucidations, and the cruces often fall in dependent 
parts of sentences, which might actually often he left 
unrendered with little loss to the main theme. 

No one. as I suppose, has ever denied in any tongue 
this extraordinary elevation or sentiment in those most 
ancient pieces of the Avesta, silly as some of its later 
excrescences may be. nor does any one question the 
marvellous subtlety of those distinctions as ‘to thought 
and word and deed,' The grouping of the A mesh aspen tas 
alone is wonderful, for they mean God's attributes now 
personified as the archangels, and again still denoting 
characteristics implanted in Mis people, with the result 
of healthful weal and deathless long-life* (also much 
personified), but resulting in an especially subjective future 
state. And all these elements, instinct as they are with 
religious vitality, have again strange,—and yet not so 
strange to say,—their traces in the Veda. 

We may remember the man m the fiction f who 
objected to Scmitism as 'too much immortality,' etc. 
Little did he know that it was far more Aryan than 
Semitic. While the Hebrew exile had a Saddusaic faith 
with few glimpses towards the ‘other side/ he came back 
from his Persian East with a soul all moved with futurity. 
His God took closer notice,* and his Devil had more form. 
His Judgment was to be forensic, and he came prepared 
to write the Daniel piece, with many more. His spirit, the 
Iranians, was to be lashed indeed (if bad) hereafter, but 
it was by his own evil personal emotions, and his pangs were 
to be 1 bad thoughts and words and deeds'; while zephyrs 
of aromatic fragrance w ere to meet his soul if blest, as it left 
the lifeless clay for the bridge or the Discriminator and 

# See the first Lecture. 

j Wu this in Mr* Dlifiadi's LtfArir }—see my letter iq the 2 Ymu #/ 
fit Jin qf September 54, *909, ^ 

I Spiritual notice. 
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the Last Assize, In the approach to these a beautiful form 
was to appear which was declared to be ‘his own religious 
nature,’ or, as some would read, * himself*: and she would 
answer to his bewildered question : ' I am thy conscience, 
thy good thoughts and words and deeds, thy very own.’ 
Still dazed, though not alarmed, the soul would proceed 
under her benediction till it came before the '.Throne all 
golden/ where Vohumanah, like the Son of God, arises to 
hail and reassure it ;—souls of the holy dead throng to meet 
it;—the Almighty intervenes to spare it painful reminis¬ 
cences;—and it enters a heaven of 'good thoughts and 
words and deeds,’ But this is A vesta, and bv no means 
Veda,* 

* See these points more copiously presented in the first Lecture. 
Such particulars require frequent re-introduction, as their importance is 
paramount in the history of the moral-religmus development 
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FIFTH LECTURE. 

(An Interlude.) 


* COU HAS NO OPPOSITE,’ # 

A SermonctU from the Persian. 

We have all of us noticed that ideas develop not so much 
m circles as in spirals. We find the old thoughts coming 
again, as history unfolds itself, but they always reappear 
increased. This is perhaps as apparent as anywhere in the 
familiar argument by which we try to harmonise for our¬ 
selves the blemishes which we observe everywhere in our 
personal destiny and in that of others—that is to say, in 
the argument by which we accept these miseries on the 
score of antithesis. 

Hegel, and Fichte before him, used this procedure more 
fully than others among moderns ; but devout clergy, whose 
religion no longer includes a cold acquiescence in human 
sufferings, have often urged upon their hearers as a consola¬ 
tion the necessity of evil to the development of the good, 
of sorrow to the possibility of happiness. 

Obvious as such thoughts may be, and vital as they 
certainly seem to all men in their attempts to smooth out 
the wrinkles on the face of things, we little expectcc^to find 
them expressed to a nicety at such a time as the thirteenth 
century, and in such a place as Persiaand it is equally 

* This lilt It piece, now hen; ru-edited or re-printed for the fifth lime, 
was suggested to me some years ago hy a fresh consideration of the 
doctrines of rational dualism as set forth in the Pahlari literature. See 
the AtitUk Quarterly Ftvitte for Jalj 1897, pp, 103-1 to. See also The 
Oftn Court of 1910; £.ust and (test, Bombay, January T^it; Tkt 
Farsi of 1911, 
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startling to see their very detail worked out in a style which 
reminds us of the much-praised, if sometimes belittled, philo¬ 
sopher of Stuttgart * The Masnavi is the Bible of the 
Persians, and Jeiaht-'d-din Rftmi is their apostle of the 
Prophet, No book of antiqui ty or modern days is, all things 
considered, more remarkable than his production. Wit. 
humour, poetry, and rhyme express its sometimes postpran¬ 
dial pantheism, and these arc offset with conceptions which 
are often sublime and a piety which was doubtless sincere. 
When he comes to philosophical hair-splittings in the style 
of the mystics he is very acute, although, as he himself 
confesses, he often sews himself up. On this matter of 
antithesis he is especially rich, and he gives us in many a 
place * Hegelianism before Hegel.’ Here is a bit of his 
doctrine oflimit:— 

‘Errors occur not without some truth. If there were 
no truth, how could error exist ? Truth is the Night of Power, 
hidden among other nights in order to try the spirit of every 
night. Not every night is that Night of Power, nor yet is 
every one devoid of power. If there were no bad goods in 
the world, every fool might be a buyer, for the hard act 
of judging would be easy and if there were no faults 
one man could judge as well as another. If all were 
faulty, where would be the skill ?—If all wood were 
common, where would be the aloes?—He who accepts 
everything is silly, and he who says that all is false is a 
knave. . , 

* Uiscern form from substance, O son, as lion from 
desert. When thou secst the waves of speech, know that 
there is an ocean beneath them. Every moment the world 
and we are renewed. Life is like a stream, renewed and 
ever renewed * (compare Hegel’s 1 All is flow,’ as borrowed 
from Heraclitus). 'It wears the appearance of continuity 
or form \—the seeming continuity arises from the very 

* Hi.-get was horn in Stuttgart, where a marble shb b eari ng 
name is wc i(f the facing of the house which claims to be his birth¬ 
place. 
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swiftness or the motion (p. 3); a spark whirled round has 
the appearance of a circle.' * 

He expresses the principle of this on page 31. book i. 
Here he begins and slowly works his way up to a state¬ 
ment so great as nearly 10 silence us with respect for him. 
Commencing with the usual instance of light and colour, 
he goes on: ' And so with mental colours. At night 
there is no light, and so no colour,—but by this 
we know what light is,—by darkness. Opposite shows 
up opposite, as the white man the negro;—the opposite 
of light shows us what is lighthence colours are 
known by their opposites. God created pain and grief 
to show happiness through its opposite, f—Hidden things 
are manifested thus,' And then come the {to a scholastic) 
magnificent words, 'God has no opposite; He remains 
hidden.' God has no opposite; He is all-inclusive. IVe 
are all of us a little pantheistic nowadays,—although on 
Hegel's law we may still claim to be ‘ orthodox ’;—and who 
that thinks has not been, or will not be, mentally moved by 
the conception of that in elusive ness. ' He has no opposite.' 

All that exists, exists through His will, and has ever 
so existed. + I he discoveries of physical science, Lhe still 
more far-reaching ones of the purely mental, only define 
His indefinableness, and make Him greater. 

He has no opposite,—not in the realms of the moral 
idea,-—not in the close distinctions of the exact or Lhe quasi - 
exact sciences,—not in the physical astrologies of the skies, 
—not in the range of mathematics surpassing imagination, 

_-nor in the scope of aesthetics, which are as minute as they 

are expanded. The telescope and the microscope are as 
powerless as is that world of sensibility which is called into 
life by music or colour,—Nowhere is He arrested or 
described. Sorrow cannot say to Him, 1 Here is your 

• Compare Irook if. page 165. I have not followed Mr. Wynfield’s 
most impressi ve and cfTeCtfte translation literally, but l lave preferred it to 
others. 

t The italics are mine. 
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limit,' nor Pain declare, ‘Me you never made.’* Even 
the old conceptions of future torment which exist clear and 
distinct as ideas at least, almost as dreadful as the supposed 
realities;—nothing, — nothing is without Him, or so opposed 
as to define Him ;—He has no opposite. But He has detail, 
if we might so express ourselves. He has no opposite, but 
His actual deeds and attributes are made up of them. He 
can never be defined,—but we can approach a definition. AH 
the thronging results of science may be said to be the dis¬ 
coveries of * opposites.' Every opposite found out by brain, 
or eye, or glass, or measure,—every tool with its adapted 
edge, every structure in the subdivision of mechanics, is an 
added item in the rearing of that great edifice made up of 
differences out of which we approach Him. Without the 
recognition of difference no consciousness can exist, and 
the pang of misery is the actual condition to the thrill of 
rapture and the calm of peace. 

Surely it is a consoling as w r ell as an impressive thought 
to the thinker, that notwithstanding the conflicts in his 
mental processes he does not think in vain,—Lhat to the 
universe of opposites on which he works there is a unity 
towards which he may indefinitely progress.f ‘God has 
no opposite ' ;—it gives consolation to the doer„ for he 
knows that every result which he brings forth, sharply 
facing either menace or defect, brings him nearer to the 
Harmonised. Well may we accept the ‘pulse of thought, 1 
Uhe grasp,' ‘the split,' ‘the combination.’ $ What con¬ 
solation, above all, it gives the obstructed!—How oppositions 
tend to make us doubt ’—How can there be a purpose in 
so much treason, such equivocation, and such oppression as 
we see?—How is It possible that there can be anything so 
mean ? Surely here, if anywhere, is God’s Opposite. Yet 
even here the old Persian’s word holds good. God means 

* Except the moral eni 

t Compare Kent's * Ad In delink urn." (Or fcis this an unconscious 
joke ?) * 

+ Compile Hegel’s * Begriff, Urtfieil, SchliiSi’ 
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the caitiff as the only being that can define the good,— 
though He may neither have created nor permitted * him 
He uses his results, as He does all things,—the evil for a 
supreme purpose. That good is somewhere, and all of us 
will be sure some day to find it out, God has no opposite, 
and He perhaps never makes us more acutely sensitive to 
His goodness than when He permits us to recoil and with 
disgust from what seems the contradictory opposite of alt 
that He can be. 

* Here is the great emit, with its seemingly inscrutable contradictions, 
which I make no attempt to sotTft See Lectures XII and X 11 L 


SIXTH LECTURE. 


TIIK SUPPOSED AND THE REAL 1 UNCERTAINTIES ’ OF THE 
GATHAS ;—THEY ARE CIRCUMSCRIBED BY INCONTRO¬ 
VERTIBLE CLEARNESS.* 

[(To slate our case here more plainly at the outset:— 
there are two well-defined leading issues in Gathic studies, 
as in some other leading branches of research, each of 
great, if differing, importance : one is the moral-theological, 
and the other is the merely literary-rest he tic. The first 
interest Is obviously paramount, because it lies at the 
foundation of the history of ethics ;—if even all the doubt¬ 
ful terms in the Gftthas which express literary or reslhetic 
point were stricken out, this moral element would still 
remain untouched.—The other points possess that same 
artistic value which attaches to the complete aesthetic 
treatment of all important subjects, ancient or modern. 
To put these crucial factors into focus is here our 
purpose.)] 

On the many branches of Oriental research all serious 
authorities are sure to differ.—as indeed upon all specialities 
of whatsoever scope,—but it U always a little difficult to 
understand just why A vesta studies should be so often 
especially branded as bristling with the ‘ inscrutable.’ And 
there was indeed at one time a most extraordinary element 
of hindrance, which to one unaccustomed to the facts 
seems fata! to all serious investigation of the matter. I 

* Thus, a; ^ver, recalling, expiring, and reporting what has been 
necessarily already but less prominently, mentioned, or implied above in 
the other Lectures once separately delivered. 
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state U fully as follows for an obvious reason. As is 
universally understood, all important texts should be 
approached only after and with the mastery of the ob* 
viously essential materials for exegesisbut the Pahlavi 
Commentaries upon the Yasna which actually grew out of 
the Yasna itself, and therefore possess the most imperative 
of all claims to a hearing, have been handed down to us 
in an alphabet in comparison with which that of Assyriology 
is lucid. Owing to this initial disadvantage, some justly 
impatient adventurers two or three decades ago felt forced 
to advance with many an interesting and valuable sug¬ 
gestion, and interpreted the Avesta without its daughter. 
We might clearly and at once cross off these parties front 
our score,—did they really any longer exist,—but at this 
present time there is scarcely any longer a single writer 
of this description to be found. No serious person now 
disputes the fact that the Pahlavi, Persian, and Sanskrit 
Commentaries teem with valuable indications at every line, 
having given us all our first knowledge of Avesta grammar, 
anticipating our finest re-discoveries, while they unfortun¬ 
ately also launch out into the impossible as to both terms 
and syn tax every whe re th roughout. Such is the character of 
all such ancient ' targums' themselves written over or re¬ 
written by every later generation. We have, however, at 
last in so far deciphered the A vesta-pah I avi alphabet as to 
find incisive elements of the Pahlavi alphabet in our later- 
formed beautiful Avesta alphabet itselfand so we have 
finally at least become more seriously aware as to what both 
our cherished certainties and our dreaded ‘uncertainties’ in 
Pahlavi and Avesta really are. As to those of the Gat has, 
these difficulties arise from one of the strangest particulars 
in literature, when we take into consideration the vast 
historical importance of the interests here Involved Every¬ 
body has heard of the Ameshaspends of Persia, with the 
resonant name of ihetr enouncer, and many know* that they 
were worshipped throughout that vast Empire, Signalling the 
deepest personal religious principles for centuries. Having 
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even become familiar to the distant literary Greeks, also in 
their interior sense, so early as the fourth century R.C,* they 
were rehabilitated, if with much loss of dignity, by the 
Gnostics, u.c. 60 to a,I>. tOO,| They must have had great 
influence with the noble Mithra cult, and they told in¬ 
directly but most positively upon posterity through the 
known channels, animating our own faiths even till to-day. 
But in the original Hymns the names which distinguish 
them,—these Amesha-Spentas,—are used in many differ¬ 
ing applications (rhetorical and literal) as words; and here 
opens the entrance to our labyrinth. 

The leading term, Asha — to wit — the most closely 
associated with the name Mazdii(h). occurs first of all in 
its natural sense of "correct truth* having originally grown 
out of the observation of the undeviating regularity of 
natural phenomena, chiefly In the movements of the heavenly 
bodies; eg God speaks asAtl — t.c, 1 with His truth';-—this 
idea then becomes personified, first rhetorically and then 
literally, as the Archangel of 1 rhythmic regularity,’ 'G 
Asha, shall I see thee,’ etc,it is then, again naturally, 
used of the land's ‘ statute-law.* including religious as well 
as civil regulations—which point, however, might properly 
come under the firstit was then also not strangely 
applied to Asha as embodied in the * Holy Congregation ’ 
[(and in the later Zoroastrianism Asha without much incon¬ 
gruity ruled the Fire, as the first sacramental object;—see the 
altars)]. Vokiwiamh, traditionally regarded as the * first (?) 
of God's creatures,’ is really His 1 Good Mind' ;■—then this 
personified rhetorically or actually as His Archangel, —then 
as embodied in the individual correct-citizen—the saint ; 
[(after that also as alive within all the good-living creatures 
*made by Mazda ’)]. Khshathra is the needed Sovereignty; 
first that of God Himself, without which the horrors of chaos 
would be ours,—then this personified rhetorically and literally 
as His Archangel ;— then most practically meant as the 
actual -Govern in ent of the particular State, the Holy Realm 
* Sec previdus Lectures- t Recall also Manes. 
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[(and in the later Zoroastrianism in a most interesting, if 
curious, sense as guarding the metals)]. Aramaiti is the 
Energetic ‘Zeal of the Lord' and of His Saints; —this 
pleasingly personified rhetorically as H is * daughter ’ ;—see 
the feminine form, and then literally as the Archangel 
[(later also as the genius of the Holy Earth our mother; 
(see also this in Veda))], ffauroattU is Cod s * complete¬ 
ness,' a conclusive concept needful in the extreme;— then 
man’s Health, Well-being, and Success;—then these as ever 
personified rhetorically and literally as Archangel [(later 
chiefly as the Guardian of the (healthful) Waters, purg¬ 
ing all disease)]. A mere la tat is Death-;ibsence,—God's 
eternity, and man's long-life, with immortality,— then this 
personified rhetorically and literally [(then once more, and 
later only, as Guardian of plants giving food-life to all)]. 
Here is a bit of variation, if variation be anywhere. 
And it is often well-nigh absolutely impossible for us to tell 
in which one of these three, or four, differing applications 
the words are first and immediately intended to be under¬ 
stood. Here is then 'uncertainty'—and, indeed, with an 
emphasis to the ultimate. Yet, although we cannot always 
be at all sure as to which one of these applications is the 
one intended by the author to be expressed in any par¬ 
ticular passage, not one of the three or four applications 
can escape the possibility of having been one of the first 
held in mind by the author, while all arc intimately related 
in their interior significance* and each must have had its 
place among the impulses and convictions which impelled 
the expressions. Here is 'included certainty' also of a 
character beyond all comparison. Other uncertiinties 
occur from the defective nature of the grammatical termina¬ 
tions, which are archaic, unrelieved by the use of auxiliaries. 
This defect continued, doubtless, to be tolerated to some 
extent because these obscurities were explained to the 
first hearers by rhapsodises circulating perennially from 
hamlet to hamlet under the direct instructions *jf the 
* Almost variations of one and the same all inclusive idea, 
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Prophet and his successors, and at the periodical 
gatherings of the tribes * from near and from tar,' intoning 
also doubtless hundreds of companion Hymns now lost 
to us for ever. Yet, as we have freely acknowledged, 
to us who lack these original explanations the exact 
literary point of many passages may be again one of three 
or four, as well as the application of the names, if there 
be any difference between them ;—see above, a closer 
decision being often impossible. 1 doubt whether the 
author, or authors, of the passages themselves could 
have later decided what they themselves had in their 
own sentences exactly meant to say in many a place; 
-—that is to say, not without a strenuous personal exercise 
of the faculty of memory, recalling approximately what 
they had long since once intended to declare. 

So much for the ‘riddles/ as they have been called,* 
the ‘enigmas ' of the Gathas. But the 1 cause' of it?-—or 'of 
them all ’—of this extraordinary condition of things in 
these now so crucially important documents?—my baffled 
white inexperienced reader will long since have asked 
this question ; What could be the possible reason for such 
perplexing vagaries ? W as it—the cause of this—the mere 
dulness of an affected throng—a stupid idiosyncrasy and 
nothing more? [{As 1 wrote in 1900 (see the Critical 
Review of 1900, p. 256): ‘If they—the Gat has—were 
cold and dry, like metaphysics or mathematics, little else 
could be expected;—simplicity, poverty, and 4forceless) 
repetition in the choice of terms would be de jure the 
order of the day in them, But they are not cold in these 
senses * —they bum w ith life in the excited passages, and 
glow' with it in the calmer ones;—notice the vocatives 
everywhere, the first and the second personals;—see also 
the iterations;—the composer was fervent rather than 
florid;—and this was well for us—but what was the exact 
reason for this apparent deficiency ?—or, if you please, what 
was threxcGse for it ? ’)] 

* See-the Appended Xote for details. 
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Did, then, some bewildered enthusiasts, pressing on a 
propaganda amid the scattered villages of old Iran, adopt 
it,—this indefiniteness,—or fall into it, hap-hazard?—Far 
from it, These concepts thus astonishingly grouped were 
the signal expression—almost the very battle-cry—of an 
acutely pointed political-religious revival on which a throne 
depended,* With an ardent impulse rarely equalled— 
never surpassed—they totally threw off their ancient ways, 
—reversing at times the very titles of their own once- 
honoured gods, whose culture had now become badly 
congested with minor secular interests struggling with 
the higher elements, excessive image-worship having 
acquired influence, while all was overgrown with exaggerated 
dependence upon rites. It—this antiquated system—was 
no longer able to stir the degenerate populations to that 
one supreme test of ‘ good intention,' the sacred tillage of 
the soil on which existence then hung as now ;—their life’s 
only salvation, in fact, that tillage was, from murder, arson, 
and the raiding theft, pestilence, and starvation intervening. 
In the mighty struggle of revived virtuous energy all must 
indeed have begun upon the smallest of all small scales;— 
but its spread—that of this doctrine of honest work— 
was obviously immense in mid-Asia, and as wonderful 
as it was great (see above);—the six pure concepts—with 
Ahura, seven—were identified with all Persian Faith.f 
All literary Greece, as said, heard of them in their most 
vitally essential sense by B.c. 350 circa, again almost 
incredible;—even the attention of the still ‘farther’ West 
was early earnestly engaged. The signal outhreak. from 
its longing after purity, certainly then unique in history, 
reminds one of the great Church Reform (upon a lesser 
scale), recalling also, somewhat, the English ' Common¬ 
wealth,' with the Puritan emigration. For the first time, 
so far as we know in recorded history, an earnest political 
movement appealed in such a degree to the moral sense 

* See Ya*na, XXXI, 5 ; 1 Who prepares the throne for the faithless.' 

t See again Plutarch, so often alluded to above* 
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of the individual, * pointedly, radically, continuously. They 
formulated the supreme, if simple, concepts like a creed,— 
short, indeed, and so more pointed,—tie lining closely the 
character of God in a manner not yet surpassed and seldom 
equalled,!—exalting and impressing also His personality 
at every line, for they ever called on Him for help. 1 hey 
even personified His Attributes for a like reason that 
the Christian Logos became incarnate ;—bringing God’s just 
love, authority, and power to the very souls ot H is struggling 
people—in the crisis of a mortal strife. This saved the 
life-enthusiasm of the moment—and this alone;—had they 
let up here, if even for an instant, their established polity 
would have crumbled to its atoms. 

These names of the personified Attributes of themselves 
made up a short vocabulary as well as ‘creed,’—curt 
indeed it was—this list—-but being sacrosanct as well as 
fresh, they—these terms—conveyed volumes at every 
sound :—occurring everywhere, the)' controlled the sense 
of all that followed, and felt the life of all that went before ; 
—recall our own Bible, ‘God is Love," has‘Justice, and 
‘Authority." ‘Zeal.’ and ’Immortal \\ calf And all this 
shows why there is so little explanation \—that is, of these 
differing applications,—with a style so rough. ‘Glorifica¬ 
tion of the A mesh as" they have been called—these Gathas ; 
—they were rather their ‘deliver)'." Intense and world¬ 
wide literary interest should centre here, because in our 
Gfithas enormously influential and emphatic groupings of 
first principles were evidently for the first tune made *—so, 
pointedly. Who does not value such a ‘driving home’ 
of thq supreme laws, even if literary detail beside it be 
more than a little dim ? It is these striking elements which 
dominate the theme, belittling 1 uncertainties,’ real or due 
to ignorance. 

♦ See * man for man' in Vasna XXX, 2, 

\ See previous lectures, Is it not some what of a defect in our own 
later creeds thjj we do not follow this precedent? 

♦ Recall once more the vast historic and still surviving systems which 
found and find their beginnings here. 
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Later, indeed, as just said, these six became associated 
with lower, if still vital, interests—more pagan(?)-like ;— 
but the keener people never lost the first ideas. This is 
proved most signally by the late Commentaries on the 
Vasna. Even in revived Sasanian times far later* than 
the Gathas, these writings err on the other side—the side 
of excessive depth, of paucity; so, strange to sav, on 
the side of meagre ness In the lower scope. In the view 
just here—they actually fail to express fully that plain 
objectivity just mentioned, which the simple folk most like; 
even the first and wholly legitimate personifications in the 
Gathas, undoubted as they are,—these valid, if inferior, 
elements—were in fact defectively rather than redundantly 
expressed ;—Asha is almost always Ahar&yih , ‘Righteous¬ 
ness, 1 so, alone with little depictmem of the * Angel,' Gathic 
as he was beyond all question; Vohumaitak is Vohuman* 
‘Good Mind' ■ Khskathra is Kkshatkravcr , from Khshaihra - 
vairya of Vasna, LI, i / the Realm desirable 1 —where, indeed, 
is he in the text itself so certainly an Angel ?—at times, but 
not so often as the others r ,*—Ar{a)marti is actually taken 
apart anti etymologically reproduced as bandog minishtilh. 

' perfect thinking ’;—no hint of Angel or of 1 earth.’ f The 
ideas were so adored and pointed that they then controlled the 
diction—as in fact they should to us ;■—this as inevitable ;— 

‘ space' alone—that is, to save it—space in the sentence 
—was not at all the cause of the succinctness, as if the 
chief ideas crowded all others out — though 'space' was 
precious;—the great ' uncertainties 1 are then, as said at 

* The religion of the Pahlavi Commentaries is a thing Apart, It 
should be srfarvUfy and carefully studied. To underrate eitjher this 
religion qr that of the Vedic GommentarieSp because either was not 
aciuatly critical in the discriminations which as exegesis they attempted to 
carry out T would be wholly beside the mark. By whatever minor or 
greater misconceptions of the original form of the religion they may be 
hampered, as discussions they often expressed an increased spirituality. 
See my emphatic distinctions as to this, in my Introduction to Vasna Z t 
Ldprig* 191 e. 

t Neryosang's Sanskrit more fulEy supplies these defects, but*in places 
only. 
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first,* hemmed in with a greater wall, unbreakable,—of 
■ certainties.' 

To sum up. pressing the matter home. We cannot, 
indeed, be quite so sure whether Asha means God's 
Truth, in certain sentences, its Archangel, the code oflaw, 
moral, civil, ritual,—or the Holy Tribes in which it was 
‘incarnate, 1 [{or indeed, later, in the very sacramental Fire 
upon the Altars—fine symbol of God’s purity)];—but we 
do know beyond all question that God was there, in 
each one or the other of these thoughts—all inextricably 
connected as they were and are—interior identities rivet¬ 
ing their substrata, each one needful to each, and some¬ 
where very near, Asha as the Eternal Truth of ‘Balance* 
was the sublimest, comprehending all;—but where could 
there be any ‘balance’ without things balanceable ?—* 
living fibre must be also there to thrill at the moral 
concept,—tissue of indiscove table subtlety to harbour 
thought—Sentient being alone made Asha ‘flesh’ in a 
‘Church’ redeemed. Even the abstract dream of justice 
is still undream able without a dreamer. Asha as the 
holy race was imperatively needed to harbour and reveal 
Asha in any sense at all. Was a Supreme God thinkable 
in solitude ?—Having power to create. He would create;— 
begetting. He would beget. Not least of all is Cod in 
Fire—which is not the mere fine ' sign.’ but life itself;— 
the "mode of motion,’ heat perpetual as it is, the ’force' 
in all—* God’s Son' in actuality. Well has the Christian 
Church her seven 1 amps.f Without it—this heat-life- 
motion-fire—no brain could stir, nor heart be moved, nor 
universe revolve. We can never indeed be quite so sure 
whether Vohumanah voices God’s Love, its Archangel, 
the living Saint, or indeed, later, other forms of genial 
life; but wc are by all means sure that God s love 
is universal, and that it exists in each such thing;— 

* See above, 

t Sof often? this from Revelations, so dose akin to the great ‘Seven’} 
see previous Lectures. 
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but where could it be real without some spiritual person 
well called ‘angelic,’ or the happy human heart with its 
mother-love and better passions?;—see also the same in 
almost every living object—each of the four ideas glides 
quick into the other, Nor can we, indeed, be always 
quite so sure whether Khshatkra is God's Sovereignty, 
its Personification, or the Kcalm itself so sacred ; — but 
where would be the rule without a subject—the king 
without his throne?—God did not need to rule Himself 
He is rule itself essential. 

So, later also, what was there so belittling in thinking 
of the ‘metals’ making mechanics possible—with all they 

rear ? ;_see the ideas again so closely linked—and the 

depth is deepest often, strange again to say it, where the 
touch is light. Nor can we always be so sure whether 
Aramaiti jioints to Zeal,* to her who alone makes ' zeal ' 
reality,—or indeed, later, to the 1 Holy Earth ’ (‘ our 
mother ’), with its * ploughshare" thought—an Am — mind- 
first instinct of life civilised, -turning desert to verdure, 
verdure to food,—but God is there in each. Nor can we 
be always sure whether HaurmtSt immediately means 
God’s * All-ness,’ that is, as Person in speech-figure or 
reality, or that in Man’s Weal of soul and body,—or indeed 
later, in Health waters ;—but one of the first three thoughts 
is ever there-and each is eminent. Nor can we be 
always quite so sure where Ameretatdt is His Eternity, 
its Angel by word-picture or reality, or man's death Iessncss 
here and * there,' or later even the bread-plants turning 
all to life. Surely if God be any where, He is here again 
in things like these. Where is the fatal fault? 

1 even dare to say what, indeed, may seem to some 
quite singular;—Not only does the Cathie thought-life 
survive these doubts, but, in one high light of it, they 
actually help on our grip. For they, these hesitations, call 
into play constructive instinct at every word, as the mind 
sweeps over all the varying points, and the grand ceramics 
•The ‘ Zeal of the Lord of Hosts,' 
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stand out plainer, like boughs of a winter tree:—suggested 
strength looms over us. Uncertainty here is many-sided¬ 
ness,—many-sidedness is amplification,—and amplification 
here concerns what most of us well recognise to be the 
first consistent statements of interior faith. Elsewhere 
for literary* point obscurity is, indeed, harassing, if not 
fatal;—with Homer and the Veda we pursue each scintil¬ 
lating glint to its ultimate, ever ready to spring upon our 
reader the remotest fraction of an idea, if new, in issues, too, 
bereft of deep significance but here we are engaged upon 
the very foundations of human moral religious thought, the 
quintessence of all jusL Hfe— without which we should still 
be worse than animals;—paramount values stare at us, 
from every line. 

With what emotion, then, must even a beginner here, in 
this deep 'search/ become aware that these, his formidable 
Cathie texts, are, when looked at discerningly, with rare 
exceptions, one long, unbroken stretch of clearest words, out 
of which, too, a pointed sense shines prima fade , not only 
one of utmost value as a stepping-stone, but one which 
often survives our closest scrutiny. To make this evident, 

1 restore the A vesta words to the actual now current Vedic 
Sanskrit forms—for A vesta is almost Veda* And while 
Avestic literary* search has been kept buck by these many 
applications of the chief terms recurring, Vedic has been 
here dear for centuries—that is to say, its syntax has been 
clear,—not so fully the detailed ' interpretation/ f 

A Gathtc sentence when restored with science almost 
at once stands out as Gathic-vcdic in its plainest forms;* 
this from the concentrated Gathic thought with its purpose 
straight.§ Is it not, then, after all, once more and for this 

* See the Fourth Lecture. 

t Far from itno two expositors continuously agree. 

♦ The rare Aapaxtegomenn 2nd odd difficulties do not count, with a 
sense, too, pointed everywhere, prima/adt. 

3 |'or this reason, when invited to contribute to Roth's Fkstgruis, I gave 
a translation of "Vases XXVIII. into Sanskrit, for which I also received 
the thanks of the great Vcdio-avestic Guru. See also the Transactions of 
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further reason somewhat of a distinguished thing, as said, 
that wc cannot be always exactly quite so sure which great 
intensity is first in mind;—the uncertainties here too, catch 
on our thought, as said above, keeping it ever more in touch 
with the splendour of the whole—this too keeps off satiety, 
as we read them and re-read. And the pure thoughts shine 
sometimes strongest in solar beam—let us once more take 
note—where all else is dim (A"/?.);—one might strike the 
obscurities away — to return to our first proposition {see 
above, page 103),—resulting voids gape harmless.* 

I think that I have now considered every probable 
point made re uncertainties—and was there not a cause ! 
If the Gathas contain the earliest pointed effort of their 
kind to reform the human heart, being also alive to-day in 
all our faiths, on which, too, futurity may hang, they are, 
indeed, unique in morals, and morals are never old;— it is 
the world’s hard task to drive them home—as St was their 
Prophets, Lite's safety, food, clothing, shelter, education, 
were .all impossible, had justice never been proclaimed, with 
Power. I close as I began — the Gathic fragments occupy 
a totally exceptional position for the reasons stated—as 
against esteemed high-colour and better sentence-pointing 
—elsewhere.f As I wrote in 1900 (see again the Critical 
Review, p. 258), so we may once more say : * While the ]£ik 
scintillates with a hundred human passions, rich in colour 
beyond a common measure, the Gathas burn with sterner 
fire, narrowed and severe, a Puritan fanaticism ;—the one is 

the Eleventh Congress of Orientalists held in Paris in when* I gave 
Yassta XL 1 V\ in ^Sanskrit, re-edited in the Zeilsdirift of the German 
Ztiiithrijt for July 1911, followed in October 191a. In my just-issued 
Yaffta /. this lengthy chapter is rendered fully into Sanskrit* Yasna 
XXIX* has just appeared in that form in the JtAu&w, and the rest of the 
Giithust long since SO treated in manuscript, will follow in JtflJ/.C,, etc. f 
if time be spared. 

* The forceful elements would not only still be there—but positively 
still more clear. * 

i My great Vedic-avesta friend. Professor R. von Roth, used to say : 
*The Veda is the most poetic book, but the A vesta has fa^morcjheology 1 
(doubtless referring to the expression of the * moral idea’j. 
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* nature eager for acquisition just or selfish* and spread out 
in its depict mcnts like the red of the Auroras, the other 
was a reformed enthusiasm, centred and intense * (and once 
alive in fervid generations). 

‘The meditative parts are as much pre-occupied with 
deep-felt sentiment as the more vehement ones are engaged 
with earnest utterance \—read Yasna XXX 11 ., XXXIII., 
parts of XXXI, and XXXIV., and the potemik through¬ 
out;—even in the wedding fragment ferocity appears;— 
ever)*where the thrice-holy Law, the Love, the Rule, the 
Busy Wilt of Ahura pervade the subject-matter, and show 
the urgent fresh convictions ever ready to break out;—it 
is this which makes the Gathas *' easier," if only in a pre¬ 
liminary sense. Any reader with a good guide can get the 
cream of them in a comparatively very short period of 
time,—though, to absorb their full significance, originally 
ami as a teacher, should consume the toil of patient years— 
a duty seldom met;—but for the greatest of all interests 
obscurities can wait,' f 

* And let us never forget that we have left to us but three-sevenths of the 
full volume of such righteous song, with alt that this implies«o miss this 
point is to miss everything;—the survivals not only prove lost messages, 
but they prove a once vast public so animated. See the Third Lecture, 

t I append the testimony of another writer, re-cited from the same 
number of the Critical Review, p. 955; 'The Cfrlhas, or Hymns, of 
Zoroaster are by far the most precious relic that we possess of Oriental 
religion,—the only sacred literature which in dignity, in profoundness, in 
purity of thought, and absolute freedom from unworthy conceptions of the 
Divine could ever for a moment be compared with the Hebrew Scriptures, 1 
[(Do people who read that think, then, that these Gathas can be shunted 
off as things of little moment? Really, If we have any sane sagacity at alt, 
they are matters of supreme historical and present importance. Human 
character^ in millions of struggling persons has been redeemed by them, 
with their fellow-writings:—and is this a trivial matter? Look, again, over 
the other lectures. All the possible crimes have beer greatly reduced by 
these things, with our poor human sorrows much relieved;—and is tl«t of 
no importance?—We must not all be ‘ fatuous.’)] 
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Appended Note.* 

Some Leading * Uncertainties * 

I give two examples here of those uncertainties which 
more closely touch us, and would apologise to my general 
reader, as such details are necessarily more technical and 
therefore naturally less pleasing. In Y. 28, t,| we have 
a thought so subtle in its refinement that we can hardly 
credit it as possible for the time and place: ‘With hands 
uplift’—we have—‘I ash for the first-flow*’ (so supplying 
from verse 9?) —‘of the most bounteous spirit , , —see 
also the far later Introduction to Y. 28, which has a 
reference to the same idea 1 boon,’ reading another form of 
the word. So far all seems moderate enough;—but when 
we find out that this boon is prima facie ' all actions done 
in the Right, we begin to hesitate;—for this rendering is 
incredibly 1 interior ’ for the time and place only the Tact 
that there are like subtle occurrences elsewhere in the 
Gathas relieves our scepticism. How, then, can we es¬ 
cape this ‘sublimity ’ ?, for—as the unaccustomed reader 
may well be astonished to learn — one-half of our business 
is to challenge the ‘sublimities’ at even- step, reducing 
them so far as may be possible to commonplace;—see our 
similar procedure with the Ilible.J We must then, as said, 
challenge this ‘sublimity,’ though we meet the like else¬ 
where on every side ;—so only it is set in its just light. 
Hut we must also mention its possibility, that of the * sub¬ 
limity,’ everywhere, even when we ourselves would modify 

it, otherwise we may miss some of the finest thoughts 

* 

•Addressed only to closer students, f In the Critical Review of 

tgoo I gave a number of examples of the less important in definiteness. 

1 Many a 1 sublime 1 concept must be modified. Recall the ‘beauty of 
holiness,'—it means, at [cast to us, indeed all that it seems to mean;—but 
the first thought of the composer may well have been the sacred * beauties 
of the service,’or ‘holy raiment ’ used at the altar. If we accept ‘sub¬ 
limities 1 wholesale, and are obliged to modify them ht*r, we nlace our- 
selves at a disadvantage* 
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of Avesta. We must do this especially when writing for 
scholars of great authority upon other subjects but non¬ 
experts here, for serious specialists arc few. [{Here, as 1 
need not say, is where I chiefly differ from my exceedingly 
few colleagues, who print only their own conclusions, leaving 
the great Vedists who are not also Avesta scholars in a 
maze of confusion. This practice in treating the Veda, 
while stating only our own views, is more rational, as the 
Veda is closely studied by a large public; but Gfithic 
Avesta has its very peculiar claims as the first document 
of interior religion. To disaffect intending students here 
through an inadequate procedure involves serious loss to 
the cause of the higher morality.)] Mention and describe 
the 1 sublimity,'—thus 1 repeat,—or you may miss some of 
the grandest ideas of antiquity,—this de rigucnr \—but then 
assault and challenge them, these sublimities, in year nates, 
even if you positively accept them;—test your steel girders, 
I insist, or your houses may come down let the be* 
ginner note this well.* As to this passage, Y. 28, i, other 
writers often resort to what seems to me to be the utter 
destruction of all syntax in the sentence. Space fails me 
here to cite their well-meant efforts,—I reproduce them 
elsewhere.* We cannot here, at Y. 28, t, emasculate the 
force of Asha as the Law, suggesting mere ritual observ¬ 
ance ; nor say ' pttityavah'asmi '—‘Meritorious I am' with 
gifts to priest, and prayers for mere good luck, well paid 
for ,—puvyavan would mean more than ‘quite fortunate' 
here ;—these 1 deeds ’ here referred to apply in the next 
words to the cattle culture on which all civilisation then 
depended. See also the sentences just following: ‘ the at¬ 
tained prizes, rewards of this bodily life and the mental *;— 
see also in 2S r 4, 1 1, know ing the rewards of Ahura Mazda,' 
and so on throughout; see also the expression in Y, 30 

* Apply this to all exegesis — Biblical—classical — literary. We 
challenge in our detailed discussion all these beautiful concepts, and the 
more trcgpel? iht more we value them. 

t See ihe Asiatic Quarterly Revirw for July 1911, 
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* as to thought, word, and deed '; *— this constantly recurring 
■ sublimity * elevates the tone of the entire piece, as well as 
that of the particular expressions just adjacent, ‘ Ritual 
observance* was, indeed, included—as well it might be, for 
it was then, as now, vital to stability — but it is not conceiv¬ 
able that the composer should have so limited this prayer 
here to ‘ritual ' in view of all the others. My last device 
to diminish the fine effect just here might be to omit the 
word * my,' which brings in the suspicious subtlety to the 
expressions, so rendering, * 1 pray for impelling grace to¬ 
ward all actions of the holy community done with Asha,' 
not merely 1 my own actions,’—‘ all actions in public adminis¬ 
tration and polity, regulating the one essential national 
industry;—may these be carried out with universal justice, 
regularity, and efficiency, i.e t according to the Law, Asha," 
This is not quite so subtle as ‘the gift, the righteous actions 
of the individual soul,’ ‘all actions done in the Right, 1 as if 
the actions were themselves indeed immediately their own 
reward ; see elsewhere, being actually referred to as the 
immediate benevolent agency of Mazda, the 1 Bounteous 
Spirit,' taking possession of the soul, and making all its 
actions positively holy. There is some difference here ;— 
perhaps not so much ; t but NB., the A vesta words are 
actually the same whichever way we render. A closer case 
to show our point is again in Y. 28, verse, or strophe, 5. 
At first sight wc seem to have :— 1 O Asha (Angel of the 
Holy Law), when shall 1 see thee,— 1 finding the Good 
Mind, and Obedience, Sraosha. the way to the Lord . . . T 
—or 1 1 finding Obedience and the throne or Mazda . , ;— 

and it is imperative to report at once such a view', or we 
may miss a beautiful idea;—but we must by no means 
submit to such a fine bit without an effort;—we must 
lower its beauty, if possible. SraosAa = 1 Obedience 1 might 
be taken in the sense of the ‘ Obedient One,’ which seems 

* Language like this before and after a pusage makes an immediate 
lowering of ideas in Y* 2$, 1, impossible, * 

f The same words. 
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tu occur elsewhere in the Gath as this would take off the 
edge of the subtlety. Sraoska does Indeed occur as 
equalling precisely ‘ Obedience itself,' and so as absolutely 
inevitable in its finest and clusest sense at Y. 45, 2— * they 
who render me Obediencethere neither the Angel 
' Obedience,' nor the ' Loyal Saint ’ is at all possible, — but 
in endeavouring to escape from the ‘ incredibly lofty 1 here, as 
in \. 28, 1, we might diminish the ‘sublimity' by the device 
just mentioned with regard to 'Obedience the way to the 
Lord,' and render ' O Asha, when shall I see thee' (or ' shall 
1 indeed see thee ’), ' I finding Vohu Manah and the throne 
of (?) Ahura'—[(yet the word for ‘of is in a dative for 
genitive, and not in a genitive)]—* the throne of Mazda the 
most beneficent toward the Obedient,’—but the syntax in 
such a rendering would be very difficult * —the dative for 
genitive or vice versa occurs mostly only later as in Sanskrit, 
—and it looks here extremely awkward—in view of all, 
W e might, however, possibly depress the effect by rendering 
‘ I finding Vohuman and the throne of Ahura and Sraoska 
(the Angel of the Heeding Ear), the (One) Obedient to 
Mazda the most beneficent ' ;—or * I finding Sraoska. the 
Angel of the Heeding Ear, leading the way (?) * to Mazda 
the most beneficent'-— this also might lower the 'sublimity' 
a little [the sublimity of ' Obedience the w r av (?) to the 
Lord,' but not so very much.)] The point is, as I repeat, 
that, finding Obedience, as the way to God, though common¬ 
place enough to-day, is too subtle in its purity for‘the time 
and place. The sum and substance, however, remains, as we 
see, unshaken with either alternative sense, while the literal 
words are absolutely the same with any interpretation. 

No one anywhere doubts — so let me pause still longer 
to press home—that the prophet wished to ‘see Asha' 
solely because he was ■ the Angel of the Holy Law 1 'as to 
thought, word, and deed ’; nor that he wished to ‘find Vohu 
Manah' solely because He was the * Archangel of God's 
Benevolence ^tnd Good Will,’ * in the bodily life and the 

* Sraosba 1 leads the way * in the later Zoroastrianism. 
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mental 1 ;—nor that he wished to * find the throne,’ or ‘ wav,’ 
for the holiest of reasons * nor to see 1 the One obedient/ or 
* the throng obedient/ to the ‘ most bountiful Ahura- Mazda ' 
solely for the reason that he (?) was, or ' they were,’ thus 
obedient—so expressing the deepest of sympathetic loyalty ; 
—just as the Christian longs to see the ' multitude whom 
no man can number/ as mentioned once before. This 
last Is certainly, indeed, not quite so fine as our prima 
facie ;—see above,—but it does not fall so far short of it. 

The manifold ‘certainty’ of one or the other of these 
thoughts, too sadly commonplace, as said, to-day, but great 
and epoch-making then at that time and place—again includes 
and circumscribes the ' uncertainties * of the other particular 
pointings of the literary sense;—but then as mere literature 
how great they—these uncertainties—here are! And so 
throughout, though here at Y. 28, 5, we have what is to me 
the severest puzzle of the throng, with words, mark you, 
absolutely the same.* 

* The remaining line of the strophe gives us another tangle, preserving, 
however, the inevitable depth. Sec it elaborately treated in the Githas, 
S.B.E, XXXI., and in the Asiaiie Quarterly Review Tor July igtt; for 
the literal Sanskrit of it, see Roth's Resignss, 1893, 
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SEVENTH LECTURE, 

THE MORAL IDEA IN THE OATH AS AS A IT LI ED TO 
CONTEMPORANEOUS PERSONS AND EVENTS. 

As I have dwelt so copiously and so incisively upon the 
moral idea as being pointedly effective in the Gat has in 
its finest and keenest sense, with the immense inferences 
upon the history of interior religion and its philosophy 
which such a fact implies, it is high time that I should, on 
the other hand, do my best to guard my readers against the 
exaggerated impression that these ideas were worked up in 
any exclusive spirit, as if being entirely academic and of the 
cloister, having for their sole object the purifying of indivi¬ 
dual character here and there hap-ha;ard, If one could 
so express oneself, and in sporadic instances with little 
thought of any immediate practical issues. Such an 
opinion would be like bared poles to a ship. The Gathic 
moral idea, like applied mathematics, butts full upon real 
life at every' turn. And yet this — strange, and again not so 
strange, to say—is a view which is much needed to be put 
plainly for the benefit of some semi-experts. Writers of 
this description have actually supposed that the academic 
intensify of the authors of the Gathas was the sole reason 
why they did not mention the important secondary Deities 
whose names appear only in the later A vest a, and that this 
was also the reason why other particulars were shut out 
from the scope of their attention. Such an opinion, as one 
need hardly remark, is the result of untaught and jejune 
misdirection * —and t" refute it is chiefly my purpose in 
re-editing this fragment. 

m 
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To suppose ibat Zarathusbtra bad either the leisure or 
the inclination, in the midst of the civil (or border) warfare 
in which he was so unhappily involved, to vapour about 
'holiness' by itself alone considered, and solely in the 
abstract in an exclusive sense pure and simple, without any 
necessary connection at all with his immediate circum¬ 
stances, would be to hold a very uncritical opinion indeed 
We could not reasonably expect this of him during the 
harassments of his campaigns, military or political, or 
military* religious, and political together,—nor wish him to 
dwell upon the abstract concept of ' holiness in general and 
for all ages and for all people, and apart from the matters 
immediately before him. The circumstances called most 
imperatively for the application of the Holy Law, the 
‘Righteous Order,’ to save the existing fabric of the 
national life. And if we would not press on that point to 
demand of him an abstractness of Justice bereft of all 
application to an actual situation, how much less could wc 
expect of him to dwell on a totally abstract ‘ Love ’ {for, it it 
were to a so very' refined degree 'an abstract/ it might 
even exist in the hearts of the * accursed foes T themselves); 
nor had he time to trouble with any ‘ Sovereign Power so 
comprehensive as to belong also to the other side,* nor 
with 'abstract' zeal, the Alert, but in their evil sense, the 
Ready Mind, and as little did he concern himself with 
Immortal Happiness in the same vague general sense for 
every existing being (including the clamouring throngs in 
arms before his face). When his campaigns were over, 
then, or in the brief intervals between them in his calmest 
years of rest,—yes,—then indeed these thoughts, might 
be or they might become totally ‘abstract' and nobly so, as 
indeed we see them at times during the very conflicts in the 
Gat has;—and he may even have longed for their realisa¬ 
tion without limit and in every living thing, perhaps even 
in the non*lranians so long as they did not take the field, 
but in the midst of 1 business,' and of such* business as 


* With its fell deity. 
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he had before him, he needed all his wits for the move¬ 
ments on which the nation’s all depended. Asha was the 
Holy Order, in God’s law fast enoughit was eternal, 
sublime, infinite, etc. etc., as much as one could wish it, 
and as strongly as one could express it, but it was 
appropriated\ seized by privilege, embodied in an estab¬ 
lished system. He was engaged in a struggle in which 
absolutely supreme interests hung often in suspense, 
amidst scenes at times terrific.—He wished to know, and 
very quickly too, whether every thing were taut : whether 
every priest, judge, soldier, or ploughman was awake and 
alive. Had he caught an Atharvan fumbling (with his 
rites), a judge hesitating, a soldier ' dubious, or a farmer 
lazy, we might almost hear (in imagination) his short 
sentence,—and it would be one to startle us. Asha was 
God’s Holiness, Eternal Right, Law, and Order, in full 
honour and truth, but as he for the moment saw' Asha, “he 
(or it) was Asha m the ranks before his eyes, in the priests 
beside bis altars, and in the tillers in his fields. Work was 
everywhere to be done, skilled, rapid, and thorough ; and 
Asha (God s Order) was the only force which could get his 
men to do it. He (Asha) was therefore seen chielly, If not 
only in the loyal corps of his armies, in the digested laws 
of his codes, in the 'peculiar' people of his tribes \ wher¬ 
ever else Asha might be, or might not be, was a dream for 
calmer days. [(Zarathusbtra had then no time w hatever for 
a Holiness which might smoulder in the infidel; his great, 
but at the same time his only,' call 1 was with Asha in the 
Church.)] The ‘abstractness' of Asha was thus in so far 
limiiecl at moments or absorbed for long intervals in the 
machinery tvhich Zarathushtra had set up. and in the W'ork 
which it, or he. was intended and destined to complete. 
[(1 take nothing back, let it be noted well—not one 
syllable that I have ever said or written. Asha ivas a 
holiness deep and living indeed, none more so, far-reaching 
beyond comparison in its judicial and benevolent purposes, 
for it even aimed at the conversion of contemporane- 
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gus opponents,* nor could there have been a holiness 
more fervent in the enthusiasm with which it aimed 
to inspire every universal virtue, or in the tenacity with 
which it endeavoured to maintain every form of noble 
action, and to carry such principles out to their most 
pointed effect in action ; but it was sometimes, though 
perhaps necessarily, fixed in a holy race.)] 

As to how far — in fact. Asha ruled beyond the 
nation’s border, amongst the best of living Gentiles 
who were utterly foreign to him, and had been in no 
possible sense at all in arms against him or his enterprise, 
Zarathushtra had not more and perhaps even less to say 
than the supreme Christian Pontiff has to say to-day about 
the potential ' holiness * of the millions who never heard 
hts claims. That principle and the enthusiasm of Asha 
was not in any sense confined to a 'mechanical 1 sanctity, 
we may bo sure, though it pervaded an orderly working 
structure no verbal mummeries alone could for a moment 
have satisfied its ideal of devotion; nor could even a 
practical honesty in word and barter have been all it sought 
for,—the heart and the soul, according to its principle, must 
be as absolutely pious as the ritual must be pure and the 
civil statutes flawless. As the two spirits themselves were 
good or evil 'in thought and in word and in deed,’ so the 
worshipper 'must content Ahura with actions essentially 
true." Zarathushtra’s holiness must be practical, and it 
must be spiritual likewise for the * bodily life and the 
mental.' Here l am absolutely positive, after years or 
searching thought.—he could indeed only think of it at 
moments when he could see it in the castes of his yarrior 
State, and he had no time for Asha either in the distance or 
in the ■atmosphere,’ yet even in the most privileged of his 
interested oligarchy, the holiness which he recognised must 
not be of a technically limited character, for it must be. 
before all things, sincere. And so of the other enthroned 
characteristics: they were the Good Mind, tint Kingdom, 
* Cf. Yasna, XXXI, i. 
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the Ready Zeal of Ahura in His immediate people as such, 
but they were none the less in reality and in actuality as 
well a ‘ Good Mind,' a * Power,' and a ‘Zeal,’ sovereign 
and energetic in the individual believers own soul, with at 
times a lofty thought Tor all men everywhere, 

The entire scheme of his system was closely har¬ 
monised with his active administration, political and civil. 
Such was the moral idea in the Gsthas, as I discover it. 
It was often closely localised, for the most part losing sight 
of the non-Zoroastria n, hampered at every step of its 
progress, as well as marred in every impulse of its 
sentiment by a furious fanaticism (for the life of Zoroas¬ 
trianism was at stake), yet also everywhere preserving 
fine elements oT conscientiousness. No soldier, priest, nor 
tiller amongst the foreign hordes could have ‘any share’ 
even for a moment in the inspired Attributes and in the 
protection which they offered, but neither was a Gathic 
man ashavan from his mere membership fur se ; the 
■ official holiness' which he bore was no more indelible 
than the sanctity which cleaves to the modern Catholic 
disciple. It was a stamp, a x a f M ' rr, ip which meant every¬ 
thing in the way of privilege and covenant, but it was a 
mark which might wear off through abrasions if not guarded 
with close vigilance, or it might become a brand of infamy 
if defiled by treason, rather than remain a scar or sign of 
honour won through a lifetime of virtue, of valour, and of 
thrift. 

But the point of the above cannot be put into its proper 
focus and kept there, unless we fully recognise that one 
dominating circumstance which 1 have implied through¬ 
out—that the Gathas were the hymns of war. and the 
moral distinctions drawn in them are necessarily those 
which were supposed to exist between opposed and rival 
communities to be settled by force, rather than those which 
might arise between estranged and intercriminating indi¬ 
vidual^ in the same community to be settled by law. 
Men are judged of in the bulk in the Gathas, as they 
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so often are In the Bible, and as is usual at similar 
junctures, or throughout similar long periods of time. As 
Puritans could see no good in Cavaliers, and as loyalists 
could only detest the principles of rebels, so Zoroastrianism 
knew no term too hard for the hated throngs who opposed 
at once their interests and their faith. We have, therefore, 
strange to say, no abundant or even adequate opportunity 
to judge of the personal aspects under which the moral 
idea applied itself immediately in that part of Iran at the date 
of the Gathas ;—and this, notwithstanding the fact that they 
are themselves made up of fervent expressions implying an 
earnest reverence for the moral sentiment in all its forms, 
and a devotion to it under every conceivable combination 
of circumstances. Curious as it may seem, the far less 
lofty Vcndldad and even the Yashts give ampler items for 
such applications and analyses, for there under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the penal law, as under that of the ritual statutes 
of the Vcndtdad, the Zoroastrian is comparatively at peace, 
immersed in the busy toil of civic life which discloses the 
individual nature and occupations of the average citizen 
at every turn; and so of the less warlike Yashts—see 
especially the beautiful fragment in Yasht XXI I. Asha, the 
inspired spirit of the taw, is no longer called on to arouse 
the patriotic ardour of the Zoroastrian to the point of 
heroic action, fanning its fury to white heat, and painting in 
still darker colours the malignant motives of the 1 enemy *; 
he, or it. is needed to measure all possible deeds—domestic, 
commercial, social—of the best known Iranian citizen as 
well as the deeds of the most doubtful, and so to divide 
good men from the evil, not in vast multitudes or in nations, 
but individually, and as man is separate from man. Yet 
the Gathic type of the moral idea preceded the legal and 
gave it birth, and therefore, as of course, includes it ■—and 
while the hymns themselves do not so fully express its 
incidence and force, yet at times even there in the Gathas it 
searches the individual, and closely, Zoroastriifn ihopgh he 
be—see especially Yasna XXX. 2, 3. With this remark I 
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will close my plea for the general clearness of these most 
ancient fragments, so far as they express the few salient 
points in theoretical and moral theology, comparatively 
judged [(From those weighty sentences in the Gath as 
i have here endeavoured lightly to sketch a few animated 
scenes in this long past civilisation, 1 do this from ideas 
which in the eyes of some readers may seem to be merely 
mechanically expressed, and with a futile redundancy in 
those spare * lines;—but to any person gifted with interior 
insight,—each of these formulated ideas contains volumes ;— 
and from them, if time and space allowed, I should boldly 
reconstruct a filled-out picture. One scholar could actually 
see no meaning in the constant repetition of 1 Asha' itself, 
and seemed rather to look upon this priceless feature as a 
superfluity and a blemish, whereas in this pointed recurrence 
of Asha everywhere, we see the most startling evidence of 
a religious revival.)] f 

* To show the absolute essential necessity of reporting all the meaning 
in these meagre expressions* must re member that perhaps all but some 
three oqJt of an original twenty one (?) books of the Avesta have been lost. 

t The above \% a fragment re written from a Lecture delivered at the 
Indian Institute before iSq 8 t and published In the Critical RmifW* 


EIGHTH LECTURE, 


IMMORTAL [TV IN THE GATH A AS UNBROKEN HOLY LIFE 
BEGUN ON EARTH.* 

Surely among the doctrines taught in connection with 
Religion none save those or a moral nature can equal 
‘immortality. 1 And it was precisely this great expectation 
which the pre-Exilic canon, —if canon the pre- Exilic 
Scriptures can be said to have had—failed distinctly to 
express, So much the more, then, do we value it as it 
appears in the vast sister-lore which surrounded, cherished, 
and saved Judah in the Exilic times, while it was 
prominent in the general faith of all mid-Asia—that is to 
say, in so far as mid-Asia was represented by its central 
Empire. If, then, this main idea in the faith of Iran 
helped on the kindred thought in Exilic Judah, a service 
incalculably great t was done,—that is to say, ‘great' in the 
view of those who at all value such a doctrine as that of 
another life in an unending future. And there is, in fact, 
one phase of such a thought which should make it dear to 
every human heart even where unbelief and doubt arrest 
us in regard to the never-ending continuance. Few can 
have failed to see that Heaven's light, where it is at all 
believed in. reflects redeeming beams on us and ours,—for 
who that has ever experienced religious conviction can have 
failed to feel that Heaven, if it be ever attained, must be 

* This fragment of a Lecture uas delivered before an exceptionally dis¬ 
tinguished audience at the Indian Institute in 1893— it is here, however, 
much reduced, also re-arranged, It hw been also* with the others* frequently 
re applied in Instructional Lectures since its first delivery. • m 
t See above throughout, and see below, 
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begun here.— and it should be only to the vulgar a gaudy 
scene of detached repletion totally unlike all holier joys of 
earth. Docs A vesta give us here any help in this last 
particular as well?—If so. its services were still more in¬ 
calculably great. 

(t) And first of all. let us pause for a moment at the 
word which most expresses it. A mcreta- is A vesta for Vedic 
Amfita-, and our ' immortal' —these are the same words 
identically, with mere phonetic change. The * im- privative 
in 1 immortal' is the nasalised ‘a’ privative of amenta-, 
dmfita-, A vesta -ere spells Vedic -ft \—our -or- is variant 
to the two. The W of ‘immortal' is close akin to the 

* r’ so cropping out again ;—the -tat, -tvd. and -ty express 
the same. 1 Ameretatal, ’ 1 amyUatvd' and * Immortality 1 
are then identically one. slowly modified through ages. 
Amrita in Vedic was more often said of Gods. 

(a) In Gatha the idea was elevated in mere culmination 
among the six after the five. Where would the ' Justice' 
be, with the ‘Love.’ ’Authority,’ 1 Zeal/and 'Weal,’ were 
they so soon to perish?—The very ‘idea - of Truth is 
’unalterable 1 ; Ahura was for ‘every now the same.' 

Amcretatat, death-absence, included the fuller consum¬ 
mation of the five sublime abstracts so marvellously shifting 
at every* breath to personalities—as if by automatic action, 
in reciprocating force.** We often positively cannot tell 
whether the great ‘thought’ or the ' Archangel r is before 
us;—'So of the ' two lives ’ as parts of one, we often ask 

* which is uppermost ’ ? As in life physical present, past, and 
future in the racial longevity are unbroken through myriad 
erotis. so is God s life one in us, !n Vedic the hundred 
autumbs 1 of the Rik were the prbe first prayed for. yet 
even there futurity was not forgotten. 

1 Pass on. pass on, by paths of old long trodden. 
Whereon prim a; vat fathers passed from hence; 
VArutuy Yam a. kings in bliss rejoicing, 

Thou'lt see alike both God and Man at once. 
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Unite thee with thy forebears then with Yama, 

So with thy Virtue's prize in highest Heaven, 

From blame all Tree again toward home be turning, 
join with thy body now. all-glorious blest.’ 

$. V., X, <4. 7, S, 

And that the life of the departed was not to be 
unconscious, sec IJ. V., X, 16. 2 — 

* And when he gains that spirit life among them. 
Will of the Gods shall he (most just) fulfil.* 

Another deep corroboration from Veda of our * two 
lives’ as the ‘one’ meets us also in Indra. He was 
H imselT ‘ long-lived.' so for 1 eternal —thus from this life 
here, Ahura, too, so thought our great Avesta-vedist, 
maybe ‘long-lived’ for ‘eternal’in Yasna 28. If long 
life ’ be 1 Eternity ’ for the very Gods expressing life as 
one* how much more is a holy human life but Heaven 
forefelt ? 

(3) Another chief Avestic thought closely kindred here 
joins on ;—' prosperity is life.' In the mighty dual conflict 
(Y. 30) God's side is 1 All-life-happiness’—‘success’ in its 
higher sense. Ahura made ‘happiness' for man,—so the 
Inscription—‘Non-life' would be its opposite. Goodness 
is ‘ happy w elfare of its essence ;—beatitude, not its mere 
outside product, half-mechanical, ‘ Haurvatut , 1 ‘ Sari>dttU(j), ’ 
' Salubrity * (the same words for one), here culminates the 
foregoing four, — for what would they be all anil each 
without ' completeness/ i.e, success, and what would 
that be without ‘ continuance' ? 1 Eternity ‘ seals the 

preceding five; — the ' ephemeral ’ is nothing. The soul 
treading toward Heaven over Chinvat * is young-. Good¬ 
ness has nought to do w-ith long or short, it is embryonic 
peace unbroken; death-absence but guards it whole:—it is 
infinitude. The very sense of Frashakart is ‘progress’;f 
— millennial depict meats are by negatives—as with this 

* Ysshi XXIL f ‘Making all thing! fresh, advancing/ 
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our great AmerctatSt;—we have * never rot ting I ' never 
ageing' * etc.,—a sort of' excelsior 1 is the keynote. It. the 
death * absence, could as little divide Frashakart from 
Ga rod man itself as we Christians can divide our Paradise 
from Heaven.f 

(4) Next,—to our texts, In Y. 28, 2 we have, in free 
translation;— 

‘I, who you two encircle, Great Giver, the Lord with 
the Good Mind, 

Gifts for the two lives grant me, this bodily life and 
the mental, 

The prizes through Right deserved;—thus to glory He 
brings His blest,’ 

Why such a piquant phrase as the ‘two lives or two 
worlds ' in Old Iran, amidst its barren hills?—Was it a literal 
distinction between soul and brain? To some extent so, 
beyond all doubt; and that of itself was most refined,— 
commonplace enough to-day. Where does the Iliad speak 
like that? Somew‘here doubtless, but where? And that 
the * lives were ‘ here and hereafter ’ we hardly need to 
prove ; 'getting gifts’ for the ‘two lives 1 was an expression 
which could only take its shape from this world 1 While 
the * beatific welfare' is obviously that beyond, the word 
itself suggesting 'glory,’ rather than mere ‘comfort’ here, 
and one of the lives of course was therefore * Heaven,’ in 
view of this Y, 28. 2: ' Give me, O Mazda Ahura, the prizes 
of the two worlds, that of the body and that of the mind, 
by which through sanctity (he ?) may place their recipients 
in shining-weal. Here, while ‘ Heaven f is introduced 
beyond a doubt, we have ‘the prizes of the bodily world,’ 
distinctly referred to in close connection with it. 

* See Vasht XIX.. and elsewhere. 

t P(nri’ii\a)(sa ,—sea else where; tVe are all notoriously a little; 
confused. 15 to The exact difference between millennium, Paradise, and 
Heaven. 
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At Y. 3a 4. we may render freely :— 

* Then those Spirits created, as first they two came together, 
Life and our Death decreeing bow at last the World 
shall be ordered, 

For evil men (Hell) the worst life, for the faithful the 
best mind (Heaven),’ 

The word ’ best,’ Vahiskt, in this verse is the Bakisht of 
the Persians, a name for ‘Heaven’ so continued on from 
this and similar places. So, by the way. we have in 
Y. 28, 8 :— 

■ That best 1 ask. Thou Best One. one in mind with 
Holiness best {Asha Vahishta), 

Of Thee, Ahura. I ask it, for Fmshaoshtra and for me 
beseeching, 

And freely to us may’st Thou grant it for the Good 
Mind's lasting age.’ 

Yet the expression for ‘ all duration ’ of 1 the Good 
Mind’s lasting age' (notice how fine it is), refers here far 
more impressively to future temporal ages, or indeed the 
next immediately coming years, through which the Good 
Mind, Archangel of the Holy Reason, was to inspire God’s 
people and through them mankind. 

]n Y. 28. 11 we have;— 

« I who to guard Thine Order (Thy Holy Law) and the 
Good Mind am set for ever. 

Teach Thou me forth from Thyself to proclaim from 
Thy mouth of spirit 

The laws by which at the first this world into being 
entered.’ 

He actually uses 'for ever’ of his own teaching. Notice 
the width and force of the idea—the ‘for ever' was indeed 
that same ‘ beyond ’; yet it would be ridiculous to lose sight 
of its identity with his life of apostleship begun here; and 
see how it roots itself to earth—he was 'set 1 for ever,—and 
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he asks for God's tongue itself to help him proclaim the 
truth— surely not alone in ‘ Heaven.* 

So in Y. 32. 5, where the word ‘ Immortality 1 is used :— 

1 Man therefore will ye beguile (ye faithless sinners) of 
Weal and the Life Immortal. 

Since you with his Evil Mind the foul Spirit rules as 
his servants, 

By speech unto deeds thus false as his ruler rallies the 
faithless.* 

Here plain reference is made to the bad language used by 
the Evil Spirit in Hell, but this need not be an exclusive 
reference ; the Evil Spirit was active upon earth, or in 
some spiritual scene prior to the earthly, and corresponding 
to that in which Satan is supposed by some to have fallen. 
The evil rulers of the moment are clearly apostrophised for 
this life as for the other. 

And see also where the composer immediately joins on 
to this 32, 5, with its ‘ Weal and Immortality, 1 his 32, 6, 
where all the busy scene of an ecclesiastical polity suddenly 
flashes before us :— - 

1 These in Thy kingdom 1 place, for Asha Thy truths I 
establish. f 

Surely the ‘ Kingdom 1 here was the field of his immediate 
exertions. 

At 33, 5 we have a beautifully typical piece where the 
two ideas are again blended as this life prolonged with that 
on high:— 

1 I whe invoke Thy Sraosha all-greatest, heedful to help us, 
Gaining long life for myself in the Realm where the 
Good Meaning ruleth, 

And paths that are straight from their truth where Mazda 
Ahura is dwelling. 1 

This ^macks of Heaven, if any language can. Here 
the ‘ straight paths ’ are ’ the very roads 1 where Ahura 
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dwells—hardly the literal streets of the Zoroastrian Zion : 
and yet it is the saint who plants them. At 43. 5 they 
are there the ‘straight roads’ to the Kingdom pointed out 
by the prophet, rather than roads on High themselves; 
while at 53. 2 they are again clearly the * D[a)ena* the Holy 
Lore, which showed the way. Here, also, we have the 
double reference, as in so many other places. Yet at the 
next verse we have ‘earth’ so realistically before us that 
some might regard the contrast as a bathos as deep as it 
is sudden—distressingly so. He actually calls on God re 
the crops— 

‘An invoker unerring through Truth from the Best 
Spirit will I implore it, 

From Him with that mind will l ask how our fields 
are best to be cultured, 

These are the things that [ seek from Thy sight and a 
share in Thy counsel' (32, 5), 

On second thoughts, however, we may say, ‘ well suited 
too, 1 like our own prayer ‘this day for daily bread,'—their 
prayer for food supply, like ours, recalls the one gigantic 
interest saving all 'so as by fire' from crime as from 
starvation,—but far more compactly so in those days when 
crop-failure meant instant bloody murder (of those more 
fortunate). Good food-raising was the first good act of 
the typical saint, and justly so. 1 regard this 33, 6 
as especially precious;—we too ask for rain, and thank for 
harvests. God might indeed here intervene, if anywhere; 
yet see 33. 8, 9, soon following, where Heaven is the most 
in sight, the ideas pass beyond the earthly horizon, and 
in verse 9 they settle distinctly in Heaven. • 

‘Obtain for me then the true rites that with good 
Mind I may fulfil them, 

Your praisers Yasna, Lord, and your words, O Asha, 
for chanting; 

Your gift is Immortality and continuous (eternal?) 
Weal your possession. 
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Then let them bear the spirit of Thy two Law- 
promoting rulers 

To Thy brilliant home, O Mazda, with wisdom, and 
Thy Best Mind 

For perfection's help unto those whose souls are 
together bounden.' 

So everywhere the acts of faith are progress ;—the advance 
is ever upward—' progress 1 always as on every day of earth ; 
see above oil F rashakart. 

The most incisive Gathtc expressions occur at Y. 31. 
20, 21, which are also doubly historical, as they chiefly 
represent the original of the incomparable Yasht 22 ; see 
also Y. 49. 11 

'But he who deceives the saint, for him shall at last bt 
destruction, 

Long life in the darkness his lot—foul his food with 
rev i I mgs loathsome ;— 

This be your world (or 1 your life '), faithless men, by 
your deeds your own souls will bring it! 

But Mazda Ahura will give both Weal and a Life 
I mmortal 

With the fulness of His grace from Himself as the head 
of Dominion, 

And the Good Mind's power He'll send to His friend 
In deed and in spirit/ 

Here heavenly * 1 m mortality' is closely defined in its 
contra^ with Hell.* Notice 'long life’ ever again as 
' eternal life,' linking up the two parts or the * One.’ 

* In Yt 2j f in its once extant complete form, the souls of the evil meet 
in detail the ciact contradictory opposite to what the sou! of the saint 
eipcrifiaoeSjbut the passage has disappeared- We have, however, what must 
be a faithful translation of it io the Mamyd-l-khard, editor West, page 9. 
Here, again, as ip the A vesta, the sole activity which forms the continuous 
oneness* of the two lives is of the mind itself. The evil man’s own soul 
meets him on his way to judgment, as the soul of the righteous met him, 
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In Y. 43, 3 we have: ‘Then may Thy saint 
approach toward that which is the better than the good 
(the summttm ionum), lie who wit 1 show us the straight 
paths of spiritual profit of this life, the bodily aild of 
the mental in those veritably real (‘eternal ?) worlds 
where dwells Ahura, like Thee, noble and august, O Mazda 
Lord.’ So also as to Y. 28. 2 {see above}, Y, 43, 4, 5 
goes on : 1 Yea, I will regard Thee as mighty and likewise 
bountiful (others, less critically, ‘holy’}, O Ahura Mazda, 

. . . when Thy rewards to the faithless as to the 
righteous . . . come, when as rewarding deeds and 
words Thou didst (? ' shalt ’) establish evil for the evil and 
happy blessings for the good by Thy just discernment {or 
' virtue’} in the creation’s final change (so, literally, in the 
Mast turning, change,' or better ‘end’), In which last 
changing Thou shalt come and with Thy bounteous (others, 

1 holy ’) spirit and Thy sovereign-power, 0 Ahura Mazda, 
by deeds of which the settlements are prospered through 
Holiness (Asha), far Devotion (our Piety inspired by 
Ahura) is declaring the laws of Thy wisdom to these Thy 
settlements, the laws of that wisdom which no man 
deceives,’ * 

To proceed :—in Y. 45. 5 the composer says : ‘ Yea, l 
will declare that which the most bountiful one told me, 
that word which is the best to be heeded by mortals, and 
they who therein grant me obedient attention, on them 
come,’ or ‘ they come to,' 1 Weal and Immorality ';—and 
that this immortality could not be the finite only we see 
from verse 5. where the souls (so literally) of the righteous 
are spoken of as ‘ desiring these blessings in (locative) the 
continuous (or more boldly, ‘in the eternal') Immortality, 
which blessings are woes to the faithless': and accordingly 
the Home of Song (or ‘sublimity’), which is distinctly 
Heaven, is next mentioned (in verse 8), 

While in Y. 46, 10 we see the souls actually proceed- 

* See The Sacred Books 0/ fkc £0$^ voL xjcxL pp, 99-10*4 The^ordieig 
is somewhat changed here ; see the passage also necessarily cited elsewhere* 
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if]g over the ludge's Bridge which rcschcd from the Sscrcd 
Alborj (Mount Haraici)' toward Heaven—' Whoever, man 
or woman shall give to me those gifts of life which 
Thou has known as best, O Mazda, and as a blessing 
through Thy Righteous Order a Throne established 
with Thy Good Mind, with these / shall forth.'— Yea, 
with all those whom I shall (by example) incite (lit,, 
'accompany') forth to the Judge’s Bridge shall 1 iead on, 
while (v. 11) the Karpan and the Kavi will join with their 
evil Kings to slay the lives of holy men by evil actions, 
(key whom their own soul (so literally) and their own 
conscience (so) shall beery when they approach there 
where the Judge’s Bridge extends, and they shall Jail, and in 
the Lie's abode (that is * in Hell ’) for ever (yaaffi vJsp&i) 
shall their habitations (or 'their bodies 1 ) be ; and he 
closes : 'He who from Holiness shall verily perform for me, 
for ^arathushtra, that which is most helpful according to 
my wish, on him shall they bestow' rew'ard beyond this 
world (wish item parCt hum)! 

Yes;—this Immortality with all its cognate elements 
pervades Avesta, bone and fibre. \et,—as l have so often 
said, and as I cannot too urgently repeat,—it is not an 
Immortality of mere physical continuance which is our 
theme. Such ‘ Immortality’ as that is well-nigh universal 
from Egypt down. It is the deathless One-ness of the 
interior mental identities of which Avesta speaks, and which 
is alone now worth our thought:—it is here that Avesta 
holds the record p—the very tissue of the sentences is 
interwoven with it in Gathic lore. 

And so we return to our first proposal; see above. 
The converted soul breathes no contempt for this immediate 
life, lost in long-distance dreams, however glorious—this 
life was sacred, every hour of it, even with all its evil 
contacts. The saint of Gatha loved it well, if purified. As 
base is to statue, as fundament to pinnacle, so was this 
holy life in view of its other portion—a thought still finer 
if not so grandiose as that of the great * Permanence ’ itself. 
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and far more touching. The very rewards of Heaven, as 
we have seen—in their close shape were to be constructed 
here at once in our now passing moments, for those rewards 
were to be * good thoughts, and words, and deeds ’ of souls 
all rational—results immediately from them. Here once 
more as I have so often had to say—this system ‘led the 
world,' Then think agai n of su eh a h‘ utu re with its re fleeted 
light on this. Incisive Energy, Justice, Love, Authority, 
Zeal, are at once its present and its goal on high, 
How pervadingly this solemnises every minutest fraction 
of our time ;—what we do here, whether it be good or 
ill, we shall do there. We are builders, not for eternity 
but of eternity, Such views hold all the motives in 
the Gatha, though later often covered up with puerilities; 
—they impelled the Cathie saint. 


NINTH LECTURE. 


THE SCULPTURED TEXTS OF BEN [STUN, PEKSEPOLIS, AN*1> 
NAKSII 1 RUSTEM, COMPARED WITH THE MSS, OF AVESTA.* 

Ox the old Median boundary Dot far Irom the modern 
city of Kermanshah, a mountain called Behistfm, or Reinstall, 
rises steep from the surrounding plain to the height of some 
seventeen hundred feet. In an inward division of it, and 
some three hundred feet from its base, in a wide cleft stand 
perhaps the most impressive inscriptions which have survived 
the ravages of time. The surface of the rock was polished 
for their reception, and where irregularities occur the defect 
has been replaced by slabs so deftly joined that the edges 
are scarcely visible. On a wide surface and in the ancient 
cuneiform character are cut with chisel the splendid records 
of Darius the Great, and of his successors, 

Similar inscriptions of Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes 
the Third are to be found on the ruins of Persepolis, Naksh 
i Rustem, Murgh&b, Khorkor, and Susa, as also on Mount 
Alvand, near Hamadan, while the most important in¬ 
scription which we have of Cyrus, and one of the most 
important of all. is written in Assyrian upon an open vase. 
Those jipon the mountain rocks are written in a later dialect 
of the Zend-Avesta language, and, aside from a few 
difficulties here and there, they are very clear, and yield at 

♦ Fragments of a Lecture delivered at the Indian Institute in the 
nineties, before an audience unusually distinguished. Also published in 
the Nnit World of Boston, U.S.A., and, later, in the Asiatic Quarterly 
Jlerieve cf October 1909, and having been also frequently later used as 
parts of Instructional Lectures. 

U9 
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once to study. In them we find expressions of religious 
fervour quite as marked as in the writings of any other 
nation. Ever)' advantage is traced to the ‘grace* or 
‘will’ of Auramazda. Certain clan-gods are also men¬ 
tioned, doubtless out of just respect to the religious 
susceptibilities of the various nationalities then included 
within the Empire under the sceptre of the authors. That 
this considerate recognition was not intended to impair the 
supremacy of Ahura Mazda is dear from the A vesta—where 
Ahurais copiously apostrophised as the 1 Maker of the very 
highest of all the non-Gathic gods as of His own Bountiful 
Immortals. Monotheism in this sense is dominant,*— 
[(though it is here in the inscription most expressed in the 
constantly repeated words ; ‘ Who made this earth and yon 
Heaven, who made man ... 1 which imply it, —Where is 
any sub-God thus spoken of ?)]. 

Darius commanded his sculptors to chisel upon 1 ’erse- 
polis as follows (sec for this inscription Spiegel, p. 47, and 
Weissbach and Bang. p. 34, from whom, however, iny 
versions differ somewhat) 

‘The great Anramazda , who is the greatest* ol the 
godsf, has made Darius King, — He has delivered the 
kingdom over to him — through the gracious will of 
Aurautazda is Darius King, (Thus) saith Darius the 
King: this land of Persia—which Auramazda delivered 
to me, which is prosperous^, rich in horses, well-populated§, 
through the grace of Anraviasda and through mine ', Darius 

* There can be but one greatest, w and but One who created all the 
others; see Avesia. 

| These gods were inferior, like our archangels. 

{ Hardly merely + good p or 1 beautiful.* 1 

| Very Vedsc and very Avestic expressions* 

|| This naive expression sheds much light on the shade of meaning to 
be attached to the important word *t mjA*J/ Vaiknii cannot mean here 
* through the will of me. King Darius/ Darius had no intention of 
implying that be had exercised anything like a Sovereign decreeing * will p 
in this instance* He means 1 active bcnefitienl will 1 Perhaps gracious 
will 1 is better than + grace/ The bare word 1 wit!/ whffch sotn^ writers 
consider to be a marked improvementis not here adequate. 
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the Ktng’ft—fears no other (or 1 no foe')—may Auramazda 
grant me aid together with the -clan-gods; — may Attra- 
mazda protect this region from hostile hosts—from disastrous 
years,* from the (plotting) Ue (political intrigue). May no 
(hostile) host approach this region-—no disastrous years (of 
drought, famine, or pestilential blight)—no lie (that is to 
say, ! no sinister political agitation 1 );—and this favourf 
I beseech of Auramtzzda —with the clan-gods.* (Thus) 
saith Darius the King: 1 am Darius, the great King, the 
King of kings, the King of these numerous provinces the 
son of Vishtaspa the AchEetnenid. 

'(Thus) saith Darius the King: Through the gracious 
will of Aurumazda these lands, which I with intimida¬ 
tion dominated with this Persian host, feared before 
me (that is, they were politically intimidated)and 
they paid me tribute (as showing my success in their 
submission).' 

Darius wrote for Behisiiit it (cp, for texts, King and 
Thompson, pp. ;o. 71, and W, and B., p. 28}: 1 What 1 
have done, 1 have done in every particular through the 
gracious will of Anramazda and (all) other gods who 
exist. 1 " 

‘ Therefore Attraviazda brought me aid, with (all) the 
other gods who exist, because I was not hostile to Him, nor 
to the lands—because 1 was no false political intriguer (lit., 
‘no liar')—no despot — neither l nor my family; I ruled 

* Bad reasons as to drought, pestilence, etc, 

f -Yanam in this sense is also a purely Avestic expression as well as 
Inscription:!!: the VctHcjtffni has an entirely different application. 

* He would neither insult the various dissenting religions of his Empire, 
nor woufd he neglect the minor subdeities of his own, Again let us tecall 
there can be hut out " greatest” 

£ Notice that the word dahyaum and dahyuttdm are used in a 'good' 
sense here in the inscription as in A vesta, whereas in Vedic ddsya has an 
' evil 1, sense,—border bitterness. 

|] Hanlly the Vishtaspa of the GiUhas, as some thin!;. This peracm 
was, however, one of the Satraps {AhsAatrapavati) of his sons Empire, 
and indeed in Pflsihia, eastward and northerly toward Bactria. 

^ A very Avestic and Vedic expression. 
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according to the rectitude* * * § (of the law)—I favoured those 
who assisted my clans—(in just return),—-and those who 
were hostile 1 without any fail visited with meet punish¬ 
ment. (Thus) saith Darius the King : Thou who hereafter 
shalt be King—with a man who is a (political) intriguer-— 
(a revolutioniser, lit., ‘a liar')—or a positive rebel (?)— make 
no political compact (lit., * be no friend of his')—punish 
him with good punishment f (if thou thus thinkest 4 my 
land shall go unscathed ’),+ 

‘(Thus) saith Darius the King: thou who hereafter 
shatt view this writing § which I have written—and these 
sculptured reliefs; destroy them not — so long as thou 
livest (?) . , . preserve them. (Thus) saith Darius the 
King: if thou vie west this writing and these sculptures, 
and dost not destroy them,—but preservest them for me,— 
so long as thy family shall last,—then may Auramazda be 
thy friend,—and may thy family be numerous. Live long ; 
and what thou does! may Auramazda prosper/ r 

And for his own future tomb at Nakdh i Rustem, near 
Perse polls, he wrote; 'A great God is Auramazda, who 

* Anhidm ; so K. and T, for the formerly supposed dbishtdm. Notice 
the r of arth, confirming my suggestion as to an ars/ta rather than 
asha, 

\ Ahifrasklddiy is no longer read. U/rashtddiy is the word, 

* From another place. 

§ The word dipt may go back to a root — * to besmear/ Notice 
that the writing of the original draft for the inscription upon the skins, or 
other material, was rather in the composer's mind. lie smeared, or 
'painted’ it, to be later ctiL One would have rather thought that he 
would have used some word more in consonance with 1 stone-cutting.' 

|| See dargam jwd at XVI, 75, p. 38, Sp. 

If Notice the 'proclaimed rewards'—unlike those in Aveju—‘all 
for this life’ j so also in the pro-Exilic Stmitte Scriptures, Notice what 
appears to be the very marked contrast between the tone of this appeal 
to temporal rewards and punishments, and those appeals to futurity 
to which we are so much accustomed in Avesta.—-Was this accidental?— 
As Veda was also eschatological, with A vesta, we cannot suppose that 
Darius's creed was undeveloped Vediim, We seem forced to the 
opinion that we have here a case of peculiar and particular religious 
opinion, cither of an individual, or of a party, in the v#iy centre’of the 
Empire. 
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* made this earth and yon heaven,*—who made man—and 
amenity (civilisation) for men,—who made Darius King— 
the alone King of many,—the alone Commander of many.f 
[ am Darius, the great King, the King of kings,; the 
King of the lands of all tribes, and the King of this great 
earth for afar, 1 ?! the son of Vltltaspa, the Achiemenkl,—a 
Persian, —son of a Persian, A ryan , of A ryan race, Th roug h 
the grace of Auramazda these are the lands which l 
captured beyond Persia , , , I conquered them . . , 
beyond Persia.—I brought them under my authority.— 
They brought me tribute.::—What I said to them, that they 
did.— The law (which was promulgated by me) which was 
mine was maintained.—{Here follows a list of the provinces 
or sub-kingdoms.) , * , (Thus) saith Darius : As Aura¬ 
mazda viewed this earth . , , in war . . . (?) he delivered 
it over to me*"—he made me (its) king—I am King, 
Through the gracious wilt of Attramazda I have settled 
this earth through my throne (or ' through my govern¬ 
ment,’ or ' under my throne ’; others render * in place,’ ' to 
rights,’■—but see the same word ‘throne* just under). 


+ 1 Von heaven 1 is precisely A vest id ; ava is only obscurely Vedic. 

t H S3 authority was actually realised as a dominant fact; recall Avestic 
iirra, not Yedic. 

; A King of kings 1 must have been originally Aryan, and adopted from 
Persia by the Prophets. If Darius used it about 52© f,c,* it must have 
been in vogue for some generations previously, and doubtless predated 
the Scriptural usages* In the Semitic Scriptures it rarely refers to a 
human potentate. The emphatic expressions are more Avestic than 
Yedk. 

| This - for afar" (duarfaffy) seems thrown in to modify the asserted 
claims to 1 universal 1 sovereignty, 

H Practical evidence of subjection. 

^Recall the expressions attributed to Cyrus tn Ezra L: "All the 
kingdoms of the earth hath the Lord the God of Heaven (Zfrrw) given 
me.* The terms in Ezra scum to be stereotyped (see them also repeated 
from Chronicles), and they may have arisen from the same source as the 
expressions upon the Inscriptions. Indeed, as I have suggested else¬ 
where, the frequent resemblance of some of these expressions in the 
Inscriptions to umpc of those in the Scriptural Edits goes not a little way 
towards establishing the genuineness of the latter- 
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What 1 said that was fulfilled, as was my wish.* J f thus 
thou thinkest: “ How many(?) are the lands which Darius 
the King governed,"—then look upon this sculpture which 
bears mv throne,—that thou mayest know,—Then shall it 
be known to thee that the lance of the Persian hero has 
reached afar; then shall thou know that the Persian hero 
has fought battles far from Persia. (Thus) saith Darius 
the King; What 1 have done, I have done all through 
the gracious will of Aummasda.—Auramasda gave me aid 
till I had completed this work.—May Auramadza protect 
me, and my clan, and this province against . . . hosts (?). 
For this I pray Auramazda t —this may Aummasda afford 
me:—O man, may what is the command of Awramazda be 
to thee acceptable,—let that not be obsolete (or repulsive) 
to thee.—Leave not the right way:+—Sin not.' 

Such are the voices from the stone,—if 1 might be 
allowed so to express myself,—but besides these we have 
the book, preserved in its mysterious book-life from manu¬ 
script to manuscript, and from oral recital to recital 
generations of die priests who were its guardians followed 
one upon another and closely.—there was no break, nor 
was there need for dying men to recite these compositions 
to listening novices;—the venerated words, for the most 
part fixed in metre, were imbedded in the race-life of the 
tribes. Long before the old could die.—anti while the 
young matured,- -the middle-aged were there, the race-life 
of the priests was one abiding generation,—and in it the 
A vesta lived, lasting as the rock which itself yields slowly 
to the weather, immovable as the glaciers which stand 
while they advance. As time has worn the race, as the 
mountain streamlet has eaten off some letters, and as, alas 1 
the hammer of the vandal has in places also added to the 
injury, so time has worn the bookbut it lives on in 

* Notice the repealed assertions ns to the practical result of his 
administration—that is to say, as to its ‘success/ They are by no means 
wasted words. Gat hum = 'throne. 1 t * 

i Notice the very Gtthic expression, 1 the right path/ 
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* noble fragments, the Bible of a remnant, small indeed in 
numbers, but, in some respects, perhaps the first of Asia.— 
We know its contents, and the Inscriptions seem to cite 
them : 1 A great God is Auramazda, who made this Earth 
and yon Heaven—who made man and provided civilisation 
(or * the amenities of life ’) for him ';—so, as we have seen, 
reads Behistun, — with constant iteration, like the rest;— 
and in Yasna 1 we have : * Inviting I announce, and l will 
complete my Yasna to Ahura Mazda, the radiant and the 
glorious, the greatest and the best,—who sends his joy- 
creating grace afar, who hath made us, and hath fashioned 
us,—who hath nourished and protected us;—who Is the 
most bounteous* Spirit' , , , The Inscriptions have the 
words '■ Vashna Attmmazduhd' cut again and again upon 
their surface they mean * through the gracious will of 
Aummazda ’ (see above); — and in Yasna XXXI, 15 we 
read of victories even more momentous than those of the 
great Organiser: ‘ By Thy Sovereign power and grace 
may'st thou make life really progressive' (till perfection 
shall have been gained);—and again; * Make every deed 
through grace progressive still,’ etc, through many a 
similar analogy-. Notwithstanding a difference in tone 
between the hewn-out sentences and the paper codex, we 
have in both the same gracious God and the same fervent 
faith in Him. 


* Or, with others, 1 the most holy.' 


TENTH CHAPTER. 


A GENIAL EPISODE. 

{From the Farsi «f Bombay [ Weekly Editicn\, 54 th December i$u,} 

THE DEBT OK PARSIS TO PROFESSOR MILLS. 

PRESENTATION AT OXFORD. 

{From their own Correspondent i) 

Ox Saturday morning 1 a small but representative number 
of Pars is journeyed from Paddington to Oxford to pay 
tribute to the venerable Professor Mills tor his inestimable 
services to the Zoroastrian faith, on behalf ol the Pars is of 
Great Britain, and through them of the Indian Parsis 
generally. The movement originated with the late Mr, 
Nasarwanjee Cooper, to whose services in the publication 
and distribution of gems of the sacred writings of the Parsis 
hearty reference was made in the course of the proceedings. 
The deputation was headed by Mr. E. J. Khory, who, 
after a successful legal career in the Par East, now resides 
at Stdcup. Kent, He was accompanied by Mr. Homi D. 
Cama, Mr. j. Cursetji, Dr D. R, Wadia, and Mr. B. B. 
Eranee, who as secretary of the movement arranged all 
the details. The visitors also included an English 
sympathiser. 

The day had begun dull and cold, but by the time 
Oxford was reached the sun was breaking through the 
clouds and it had become a delightful day of late autumn. 
Mr. Khory made timely reference to this happy omen 
when he pointed out to Dr. Mills that Mitbra had burst 
through the clouds as if to honour one who had helped 
Europe to understand the spiritual significance of the 
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1 Zoroastrian reverence for the sun. Dr. Mills received his 
guests with scholarly charm, and many apologies that the 
state of his health would compel him to remain seated 
when he replied to the address. 

The Presentation’. 

Mr, Khory said they had come there to convey to him 
on behalf of the subscribers their affectionate regard and 
esteem, and to express their gratitude for the invaluable 
services he had rendered to Zoroastrianism. By his 
translation of the Gathas, which were written by Zoroaster 
himself, and by his other services, he had made his name 
a household word amongst all enlightened families of the 
faith, whether in Persia, their ancient home, or in India, 
and at the same time hat I brought their sacred writings to 
the knowledge of scholars and others in all quarters of the 
globe. The movement to do him honour was started by 
the late Mr. Nasarwanjee Cooper, and would have been 
carried further but for his untimely and sad death. Owing 
to this event the appeal for subscriptions had not been 
widely distributed: and the promoters of the project, in 
consultation with his sister, Dr. Miss Cooper, had decided 
that the testimonial should take a simple form and be con¬ 
fined to a comparatively few, But it could at least be said 
that that deputation was thoroughly representative of the 
Parsis. They had with them a scion of the great house of 
Cama, one of whose relatives, Mr. Munchcrjee Hormusjee 
Cama, had been instrumental in securing a translation of 
the V endEdad. There was Dr, Wadi a, a descendant of the 
great Wadia family, which was first in Bombay after the 
English took possession of that island, and some of whose 
ancestors were ship-builders for the East India Company. 
In Mr, Eranee, their secretary, they had one closely allied 
totheancientfatherland. H is grandfather went to Bombay 
from Persia oijy about fifty years ago, and he might be 
called a Persian Zoroastrian. 

to 
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At this stage Mr. Kranee took o(T the wrappings from ' 
the massive silver casket containing the address, and handed 
that document, beautifully illuminated on vellum, to the 
Rev. Professor. Roth the address and the casket were 
ornamented by drawings of Zoroaster and by well-known 
Parsi symbols. The inscription on the casket was as 
follows: ‘Presented to the Rev. Lawrence Hey worth 
Mills, D.IX M.A., Professor of Zend Philology to the 
University of Oxford, by Parsi friends and admirers re¬ 
siding in Great Britain, as a mark of their profound appre¬ 
ciation of the invaluable services he has rendered by his 
ripe scholarship to Zend-Avestic research and to the fuller 
understanding of their sacred writings by the Zo roast nans 
themselves,— Oxford, November 1911.‘ 


The Address. 

Mr. Eranee read the address, which was signed by each 
member of the deputation. It was as follows ;— 

TO THE 

Rf.v. LAWRENCE HEY WORTH MILLS, D.D., 

Hox. M.A,, 

Fr&fiuor of Kind P&iMtOxford University } Oxford. 

Reverend Sir, —In common with our Zoroastrian 
brethren, in the Indian Empire and Persia, as well as 
those scattered in other countries both of the East and 
the West, we, as Parsis, are deeply conscious of the 
profound debt of the whole Zoroastrian community to 
you for the long years of ripe and fruitful scholarship 
you have devoted to the study, translation, and exposition 
of our ancient sacred writings. You took up the subject 
a generation ago, and more than a quarter of a century has 
elapsed since you came to Oxford from Germany, on the 
invitation of the eminent editor of the Sacred Books of 
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* the Ease Series, Professor Max Miiller. In Germany you 
had been completing your translation of the XXXI* 
^ olume of the Sacred Books at the pressing united rerjuesi 
of Professors Max Muller and James Damiesteter, From 
that time iorsvard you have devoted yourselT with an un¬ 
tiring zeal, which age does not quench, to this important 
branch of Oriental study, and Tor many years you have 
been the greatest living authority thereon. 

T his is not the occasion to set forth in detail your con¬ 
tributions to the subject, such as your great Dictionary* of 
the Gfitbic language of the Zend-Avesta; the continuation 
and completion of your work upon the Gathas j your com¬ 
prehensive \ asna of the Avesta ; your work on Zoroaster: 

1 hiio the Achaememids and Israel; your comparisons of 
ancient Israchtic literature with the Avesta; your editor¬ 
ship and translation of the Pah lav i Commentaries, together 
with your translations of Avesta into Sanskrit, No* only- 
have your labours been of the highest value in opening out 
to European scholarship the rich mines of Zoroas'trian 
literature, they have done much to stimulate a more en¬ 
lightened understanding of the teachings of our ancient 
fiith by its followers. A It hough the great majority of 
f arsis in India are familiar with the English language, the 
need for bringing your researches within the knowledge of 
the less-educated members of the community has been 
recognised by- the translation of several of your works into 
Gujerati. 

V our interest in our literature has been accompanied 
by a kindly' and hospitable solicitude for the welfare of 
members of the community', particularly young students 
sojourning here. 

The debt of the Parsi race to you is beyond estimate, 

» ai1 ^ ^ ' s by way of indicating our recognition thereof that 
we ask leave to present this address. It is accompanied 
by the prayer that you may long be spared for the great 
service you ajj still rendering, at the age of seventy-five, 
and by feelings of affectionate gratitude that you have done 
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so much to make possible the realisation of j'ourown words, * 
that 4 the Zend A vesta should be revered and studied by all 
who value the records of the human race,' since 1 Zara- 
thustrianism has had an influence of very positive power 
in determining the gravest results,’ 

We are, dear Professor Mills, on behalf of the sub¬ 
scribers, 

H. D. Cama, 

E. J. Kiiorv, 

D. R„ Wad la, 

B, B. Era nee, 

J, CURSETJI, 

Lospon, 1911. 

Professor Mills, in reply, said— 

‘Gentlemen, — I am deeply touched at this token of 
affection in its beautiful casket. Though 1 feel that the 
expressions made use of go far beyond my deserts, they 
do not surpass my good intentions. I have done my 
best since 18&3, and I may say since iSSi, to exhaustively 
expound the lore of your forefathers. I will greatly treasure 
your gift, and my children will value it after me. Should 
a little more lime be spared me I will have finished the 
Dictionary of the Gathic Language, which will at least 
complete the first stage of my endeavours—{when 1 think 
how much there is remaining to be done I could wish 
that l was sixty instead of seventy-five). On greeting 
you I sadly miss our late endeared friend, Mr. N. M, 
Cooper, who did so much to encourage the cultivation of 
your holy faith. Never have 1 met a Zomastrian sb prac* 
tically devoted. I cannot at this time forget your late 
revered Dastur Jamaspji Jamasp Asa, nor the gift of his 
precious manuscripts of the Vasna to the University, which 
enabled me to do work which 1 could not otherwise have 
accomplished, and which afforded the University the oppor¬ 
tunity to reproduce one of them in an unsurpassed manner, 
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* I would also express my gratitude to the son of that en¬ 
deared High Priest, Kai Khoshm Dastur Jamasp Asa, for 
sending another valuable manuscript of the Yasna for my 
use, to be presented to the Bodleian Library when I shall 
have finished with it. The late Dastur also presented me 
with a valuable manuscript of the Vendldad, which l hope 
ultimately to have deposited in the Bodleian. 1 cannot also 
forget the great kindness of the father of Darab Dastur 
Peshotan Sanjana, who loaned his most valuable manu¬ 
script of the Yasna to me, with permission to have it 
photographed at the University Press. So long as strength 
remains to me I will continue my work, being especially 
interested at the present time in translating the Gath as into 
their twin-sister speech, the Vedic-Sanskrit. Once more 
expressing my gratitude.' 

After the formal* presentation had closed, some time 
was spent in conversation with the venerable Professor, 

. and then the deputation took leave of him to return to 
London. 
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ELEVENTH CHAPTER. 


A CHAPTER IN AVESTA'S HISTORY, 

(To the Editor of the Farsi of Bombay.) 

* 

Sir, —Thanking you for your kind remarks in your late 
issues of 4th December and of 24th December 1911.* it is 
time that I should let Parsis know something of the other 
chief serious items of good fortune through which by the 
Divine Power l have been somewhat astonishingly led. 
They group themselves about some rather extraordinary 
particulars in the line of co-operative appreciation from 
some of the leading men of the period, —they, these sym¬ 
pathetic fellow-efforts, being such as have rarely crowned 
the labours of any Oriental scholar. And here I am not 
merely moved by egoistic susceptibilities ;— Science itself 
has been seriously at stake. And this indeed from some 
reasons which it would be well, if possible, to ignore did 
they not persistently reappear republished tn a stereotyped 
edition,—and that, too, in a work otherwise of great merit, 
—and saddest of all to say by an author who has elsewhere 
done much service in the field of Oriental studies, The 
facts centre about the following notorious, if painful, cir- 
cum stance : — the miscalled critique upon Zend Philology 
has long been a chamber of mean horrors which have 
excited the disgust and ridicule of Germany. This origin¬ 
ated in one of the most regrettable episodes in literary 
history, the effective evil cause at work being as usual the 
universal 'brute jealousies,' The prise in sight was great 
indeed :—Dominant influence upon A vesta or should be, 

* See also the issues of March 31 1 and of April 7 '', tgta. 
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• the very acropolis of Aryan scholarship including Veda upon 
the one side and Persian upon the other, with a vital bearing 
upon our Semitic religions unapproachcd by any other non- 
Semitic subject;—and such authority is, if possible, wrested 
from its possessor by every low device conceivable. 

1 o explain a little further:—There are apparently two 
distinct modes of procedure in all such exegesis *■—one of 
them is to guess shrewdly after a hurried glance, trusting 
to hit upon valuable suggestions whether they may be 
fully correct or not,—a fashion by no means so lightly to be 
esteemed as one might think—and as a provisional part of 
our progress by all means to be recommendedIbut it is 
too apt to be applied not ‘on the way’ or provisionally, 
but as a final result to startle attention. The other mode 
is to exhaustively exploit the entire subject before hazard¬ 
ing conclusive conjectures. The snap-shot guesser has 
naturally more time than the toiling reconstructor, and a 
talented bold writer often brings out many brilliant points 
of permanent value, but his translations as a whole are apt 
to bristle with the absurd. This last, however. Germany 
used not so much to mind, 1 macht nickts,—ts hi!ft.' * The 
true method lies of course between the two. One of the 
dashing sort had done some interesting work—incisive here 
anil there in new points—but choked with chaotic views 
in its general results. These later drew on him the sober 
critique of another, as was only natural. He, the first 
mentioned, answered with a smothered fury which opened 
the disgraceful strife, or onslaught rather, for the victims 
seldom answered. He 'was compelled/ so he, this first- 
mentioned writer, feared, ‘to take an unfavourable view of 
the other’s scholarship’ (in general), and attacked with 
persistent ferocity his every view'. Spiegel's scholarship! 
—for he was the person meant,—scholarship!—the one 

• On such more familiar subjects as the Veda it was understood that 
positive assertion was used for shortness merely, whereas A vesta had been 
till tltep too miuyi unbroken ground and too incisively important for us to 
put shrewd guessing m our Goal reports bereft of all sense of probability. 
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immense distinction conceded him by the most bitterly 
formidable critic that ever drew a pen. “ He surpasses us 
all in learning;’ said the Titanic Roth, first vedist of all 
Germany, creator of the other;—one of the most import¬ 
ant vindications ever made.* * * § ' Learning !—he stood at 
the very head of A vesta, and I believe also of Persian 
scholarship, before this infamy. A few younglings, gloat¬ 
ing over an insult to a leading master, with sycophantic 
adulation re-echoed the mean slur in varied words.f Then 
justi, Spiegel’s co-worker, a little too assiduously close 
perhaps,* but all from generous feeling,—he, for that sole 
reason, was to he the next,—Justi, who has done more 
practically for Avesta than all of us together,—who first 
laid out in detail all Avesta grammar followed almost to the 
letter by later writers with antiquations emended,—-Justi, 
whose comparative philology is still a mine for all who 
read it,—he was,—so the aggressor feared,—a 1 young and 
ambitious' scholar who had entered upon his high task 
‘ with too little study ’ §! (this from a man whose chief 
work seems bereft of all knowledge of the Paldavi I). The 
same or like futile underlings took up the cry raised ill 
the case of Spiegel—ail ‘ praise God r now dead, gone, or 

* Spiegel’s supposed deficiency lay solely in a lack of what we might 
'dialectically' call ‘snap’—this largely owing to his too genial disposition. 

t Those are all now long since dead and gone to ‘their own place,' I 
believe. 

| justi, most properly regarding Spiegel's translation as a good first 
attempt by an author thoroughly prepared, fixed his attention effectively 
upon the grammar, etymology, and word-structure. His work has been 
the source of all such subsequent attempts. Merc time itself failed Justi 
for much independent suggestion upon the translation—though his works 
abound with the keenest new discriminations. • 

§ HU own partner told mo personally that this was all from ‘jealously,’ 
that he, the aggressor, had ‘intended to write a Dictionary himself.’ Here 
he had not even received such provocation as Spiegel had Innocently 
offered. 

|| He actually seems at times at least not to be aware that Neryosang 
was translating from the Pahlavi;—the tone of his censure rings that way, 
white he seldom even alludes to the Fahtavi;—later he beanie a high and 
epoch-making authority upon its structure. 
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, * converted, I am speaking here strictly of the past, let it 
be understood ;—yet these all, too sad to say, ’ being dead 
still speak' in the persistent stereotyped Edition, as said ; 
—though. Pars is should understand, there were and are but 
a merest handful of these people, not three persons on all 
’the continent* being conceded anything which approaches 
leading ‘authority, 1 while their satellites were and are hardly 
half-a-dozen. The great dictator, Roth, came once more 
to the rescue, 1 muster haft zwcckm&ssig ringerkktefes Hattd- 
bmh ’—‘ a model of arrangement, a most well-adapted hand- 
book,'—but so far as suffering was concerned, in vain ;— 
the pack took up the hideous lying as before ;—two valued 
lives were embittered. This was the effect, with many 
outside readers utterly misled. Do Parsis naturally think 
these matters mere personal items of little moment - J —They 
affect a mighty theme ;—human hope beats low for human 
nature.* Science in general was involved—and tins at 
every step. Personalities are entities after all, and those 
who have done indispensable work arc forces par-eminence 
in our keeping;—to see these consumed would be as false 
as to see their very codices burnt up. Spiegel and Justi 
were fundamental. They survived in spite of all, in the 
literary sense, Spiegel was knighted and held the chair 
at meetings;—Darmesteter used him copiously, i olio wed 
him often, respected him always; and he died honoured 
everywhere. Justi was made professor;—but neither one, 
nor the other ever personally recovered from the effects:—- 
melancholia seized them, and the stain on human honour 
rests. And this was the field upon which l was about to 
enter—in iSSi-Sj. Do Purs is think I lower dignity by 
these remarks ? Perhaps 1 do.— 1 Position I am supposed 
to have—not a bad thing it is in its way. but for the strut 
and pomp of it I have no time. Moreover, let it not be 
forgotten, I am writing of the date before I had even 
circulated my first tentative edition—and this is history’ 

* Steely a G^tpd God never permitted thisit was the work of the 
Evil Being. 
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which bears upon the present ' What have you to fear ?’ *, 
said a noble friend, ‘with your new edition of A vesta, 
Pahlavt, Sanskrit: — It is what is new alone which 
advances science *;—These things are epoch-making;—so 
he implied. Little did he know—held back by kindly feel¬ 
ing;—It js what is good and ‘brilliant' which alone brings 
on the little pack, Discoveries!—the very hint of them 
strikes rivals cataleptic ;—unless you can control the papers 
with a foul clique behind you, discoveries are fatal The 
more striking they are, the worse. ‘ Printed in scarlet ink f 
—they would hardly say that of me, but things next to it. 
Darmesteter himself first warned me:—‘criticism’ lie 
implied, 'there is no criticism.' ‘Success wall be your 
ruin.' ‘You will sacrifice yourself/ 'Criticism,’ implied 
a leading German in the very ' hot ’ of it—' there is no 
criticism’;—' between - 1 naming a great German Uni¬ 
versity‘and-’ naming another, there is a furcki&are 

eifersmht —'fearful jealousy';—a book written In one is 
murderously condemned by some writer in the other, bloss 
ariV, merely because the Author is in that other. ‘Criticism f ’ 
said another;—'there is no criticism.’ A book is highly 
praised in U. and fiercely condemned in L. ' One page is 
often not so neatly done,’ so he continued ;—the ‘critical) 
seizes upon that and condemns the whole, [(This actually 
occurred in the case of the great Petersburg Dictionary, and 
from the very person above alluded to. He found one 
word mistaken—so I heard from good authority—and 
wanted to condemn the whole—but he seems to have re¬ 
tracted.)] ‘Criticism—there is no criticism’—implied a 
well-known writer for the Parst. ‘It is al! egoism/ This 
is all of the past—again let me say—I allude to fio man 
now living—but they may have had successors, though all 
told there are not five of them. 

[(What Darmestctcr really meant; see above,—was 
the filching of new matter under the instigation of a rival. 
The thieving ' tool ’ seizes a new * edition,* makes a few 
supposed improvements and then with turgitf*pomp reviles 
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* the source of his existence.*)] And this was the held 
which 1 was about to enter,—What could I not expect 1 
'Provocation'! I was about to give,—enough of it; 
—Not only were my Pahlavi, Sanskrit, and Persian new, 
fresh, and indispensable; see above, — I had, beside this, 
dared to use three faculties, judgment, conscience, and 
humanity, each little suited to the issues. Above all l 
faced the Gathic prtma facie —where it still lingered sane, 
—this is yet my chief crime. [{‘He has not accepted our 
improvements ’ f—so they would surely say ;—yet I was 
often doing just that very same. AU the chief ones I 
was actually accepting as alternatives; — so a great 
Sanskritist advised me — this in Si, though they, those 
views, had been made openly without the alphabet of 
Pahlavi J; yet this was not the only reason why 1 was 
putting them in my alternative,)]— I had dared to mark 
the abysmal faults of Pahlavi, Persian, and Sanskrit upon 
the one side and their splendid hits upon the other;— 1 
had dared in fact the via media —now followed close by 
all — as well as primes, facie . I was even citing all my 
opposition modern as well as ancient. In fact l was not 
only preparing a first translation ever made with ex* 
haustive treatment of three commentaries but also a 
translation with which I felt all sane writers would in 
the main agree, as near as one translator should reasonably 
agree with another—this was, as I fully felt, the acme of 
audacity. Not even that sufficed me! I was working 
upon the fullest and the closest commentary yet attempted. 


* Awful perfidy, 

t A* they were all the work of a groat master, filched for the most 
part from him and made without the Pahlavi 

£ 1 regarded* and still regard, all translations made without mastery of 
materials as being merely provisional and so as of subordinate scientific 
value when regarded as work completed, this* as of course ;—and so the 
authors must desire to be understood, but they did not hold that lone 
in their immediate productions. From this reason I was giving all the 
renderings, an^nt and modern—with tny own differing Or agreeing, yet 
very near indeed those now prevailing. 
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with Dictionary promised? [(That I had used a dose * 
Latin was not so much my offence; — Haug had used 
Latin, Rawlinson had used Latin*—Latin is verbatim’s 
only vehicle,—but I had used it copiously, and copious 
Latin would alone bring on the petifogging group.)]—In¬ 
fatuation still hdd me;—1 was preparing my free metrical, 

— H aug had used free GermanRoth had used free 
metrical upon Vedic; Grass m arm had used free metrical— 
to illustrate the metrical was essential;—but mine was a 
first attempt—and I was putting all together, verbatims, 
free metricals,—the three expository texts, Commentary, 
Dictionary I What had I to expect ? *—The very sight and 
bulk of such a book with its twelve hundred pages would 
bring the frenzy on—-the cliques would stagger to their 
pens. ‘ /is imponirt' said a great friend. Well did I know 
what that meant—‘imposing’ to sane honour, a Mazing torch 
to thieving combinations. The splendid theme itself some¬ 
what sustained me f ;—tough sinews wrapped me firm. I 
fear I love a battle.—contempt my only weapon. What 
could 1 expect? Herder even w r rote against Kant. 

What happened?—always "the unexpected.’ Suddenly 
interrupted by Roth’s desire to have the book as in so far 
tentatively printed, 1 could not refuse;—[he later wrote for 
the fuller edition as sehr ervfunscki (very gratefully de¬ 
sired. He had given me gratuitously double and private 
lectures.)]—Having put the tentative book into the hands 
of this endeared if somewhat formidable critic (he promised 
me a ' kind word,’ and a ' kind word ' from him would ward 
off sneak butchery), 1 denied it to none.* Among others 

* One acquaintance personally touched upon this point- * aR! you 
have done too much.' He wished to let me down gently. I did not 
fully know what he meant, nor do I now. 

t Where in human thought were then? such sublimities? See my 
depktments elsewhere. 

I I am not at all ashamed to mention these particulars recall what 
my predecessors had suffered in actual loss of health r— recollect that 1 
was to face a combination utterly bereft of sanity in honor# who h*d all 
power to retard me. 
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♦* Darmesteter received LL I turned to my never-ending 
toil In Hanover, where I was residing, giving my 
children the very great advantages uf German education, 
in November 1SS3, I heard from him, Darmcsteter:—he 
urgently requested me to take his place on the Sacred 
Books of the East!* It was certainly one of the most 
remarkable letters ever written, and at that time was 
crucial in it* importance to me. He, Dannesteter, the 
most distinguished literary man in France after, with, or 
before Oppert, urged me, a person who had only tentatively 
printed,—in Max Muller's name and immediately writing 
at his request,—the last, by all means also the most 
distinguished non-resklent literary German, — the two 
inviting me on behalf of the University Press of Oxford 
to take Professor Darmesteter’s place on the Sat red 
Boohs of the East, the most prominent scries which has 
ever appeared, with Georg Buhler at its head,—and upon 
one of the most 1 important" volumes of it,—and this ' in 
the hope of a favourable answer. 1 '—1 was to take the 
Yasna on account of the Gathas, perhaps the very most 
vitally essential religious subject in the whole XLIX 
volumes and certainly the most difficult* Max Muller 
was kind enough to explain that I ‘was (then) considered 
the best authority on the true interpretation of the ancient 
‘Gathas’; see the Athituxum, April 12. iSSq.'t I was to 
use my ■ free metrical as modified by my verbatim.'—Here 
was something a little different from what my martyred 
predecessors had met. Touched and encouraged 1 turned 
to that new work, and published in iSSy, Again 1 waited 
somewhat anxiously; see above.—Some would Ur surely 
nettled as I had felt forced to apologise Tor knowing the 
Pahlavi alphabet and using a free metrical for Yasna IN. 

* See at the cad moth.- pleasing expressions with reference to it, 

f His, Darmc-steu-r's, studies had been mostly upon the Vendi'tail, 
and lid 1 shrank 1 for die moment, as he latqr printed, from the k enigma' 
of the path as, afterwards writing fully and in a most valuable manner upon 
them. 
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1 waited- Darmesteter soon wrote that it was ' already * * 
cited and appreciated by all the specialists 1 ; Max M tiller 
added that it had been 1 favourably * received Spiegel 
reviewed it respectfully in the Berlin Literaivr Zeilung, 

* Ansichten wol erwagen’; — it had been subventioned by 
Government with the rest of the S.B.E .—was translated 
into Gujarati so far as the completed Gathas—mentioned 
in the Encyclopedia Briitanica.—* The best translations 
are those of Darmesteter and Mills,' so Dr. Geldner. 
Here was again something a little different from the 
'expected*;—see at the end a most touching letter from 
Mr. Gladstone. 

lint my more mighty grip was yet to come. Men¬ 
dacity would gather for its spring, and mendacity alone 
was what I feared* (the hard lying shown above). I 
finished the Gathas and published Parts I. and III,, and 
again I trimmed all taut for the encounter. One morning 
I got a Review by post;—it was the Goiiingmhc 
Gckhrte Anzcigcn of May 13, 1893, from Justu— 

Would be take vengeance for his own great suffering— 
excuse the base thought— l never had it.—I opened and 
I read: 'das ergebniss etner erstaunlicher Arbeit schr 
manuigfaltiger Art. Unser versts ndniss der Gathas 
machtig gefordet,’ and later in the Preussistkes Jahrbitth — 
‘insbesondere von Mills der diese schwierigen Gedichte 
in grundllchster Weise behandelt hat.’ ‘The result of 
an astonishing labour; our understanding of the Gathas 
greatly furthered*—' Especially of Mills, who has treated 
these difficult poems in the most exhaustive manner.' 
Noble words of vast influence against the forefelt flood 
of lying. And then Darmesteter—would he be ‘piqued 
at the sight of die pages?—The Revue Critique arrived 
_Scptembre 1893,— 1 tous ceux qui s'occupcnt des Gathas 

* Itergaigtif had refused authority even to Roth himself, but Itergaigne 
was a gentle man;—he would not have denied the herculean suggest! ve- 
ness of the great tlerman: 1 tiiought-stirring effort , 1 «sven wh#n not 
accepted, is highly prized. 
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* 

* rendron t hommage a I'immense labeur scientifique dc 
M, Mills . , , son livre restc im instrument indispen¬ 
sable pour Petude/ etc., etc. 1 was invited to contribute 
to Roth's Fesigmss, and my exceptional piece in the 
Sanskrit language was accepted (with Roth's later thanks). 
In 94 I issued the completed Gathas, pages 622 + .\xx. 
Pischel, first Sanskritist or Germany (after liOtblingk)— 
once more declared, Zeii&hrift D.A/.G., 1S96; -alles 
was fur die erk lining der Gathas noth wend ig ist , , 
immer wird es die Grundlage bilden auf der sich vede 
weitere Forschung aufbauen muss , . . einen hervora- 
genden Diensr.'— * Everything which is necessary to the 
explanation of the Gathas’; 'ever will it remain the basis 
upon which every future work will be built'; -an eminent 
service.' So Dr. E. YV. West followed in J.R.AS., 
1S96. So Professor Wilhelm: ‘This work affords to 
every Avesta scholar complete materials for the study 
of the Gathas' — Bombay Iranian Catalogue, 1901, So 
several eminent scholars in private correspondence. - His 
Lordship the Secretary of State for India in Council had 
subventioned me again under Rawlinson's influence,— 
The 1 rustees of the Sir J . Jejeebhoy Translation Fund 
followed his Lordship’s lead. Never before had such a 
book of such dimensions met such success—which happily 
continues. Dr. L. H. Gray, one of the most gifted men 
living, wrote of jt so late as 1906; 'beyond question our 
leading authority now living on the Gathas,' 

After such a full reception the storm of concentrated 
venom must certainly have had its vent at least in small 
ejections. How do l know this,—for I have never read a 
word. So long ago as iSpy at the Reception in Paris 
where the Congress of Orientalists was sitting, an eminent 
German, whose personal acquaintance 1 had not yet made, 
said as he passed me, * All the w r orId knows of your great 
productions. 1 From that I understood that the units had 
beguq undei*.in5ligatioti—while Gray has later expressed 
* * A deepening of focLhod** etc. 
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his indignation, [(Probably my incisive discoveries had 
touched them rather closelyfor I have advanced further 
reconstructions of the A vesta alphabet from its original 
the Avesta-pahlavi, no one anywhere having as yet 
suspected the almost necessary survival of original Pah- 
lavi signs in the full Avesta forms.*)] And it is such 
things to which some parties wish to call my attention. 
Suppose 1 should catch one of these gentlemen before a 
court academical.—' So you have looked askance at my 
work—have you—a book which has been pronounced 
epoch-making by the first men of the day ;—have you ever 
read it ? '—‘ I have glanced over your free metrical and 
your free Y. IX. in S.B.E .’—‘ Have you ever read my 
verbatims in their Latin form (which has been liked) ? 1 
see above, — ' 1 have glanced over them.’— 1 Do you think 
hasty ' glancing ’ is enough in the case of a work so 
valued ? 1 : see above.—No answer. ' Did you ever even 
open the covers of my English verbatims and free metricals 
of 1900?'— 1 No/—' Did you ever study my commentary, 
the fullest of the kind yet published ? 1 —* 1 have read parts 
of it'—‘Do you deny that my verbatims are nearly 
identical with those which you mostly follow—as nearly 
so as could be at all expected, and more closely far 
than any two writers upon Veda approach each other ? ’ f— 
No answer;—'and that I give in alternative, to a large 
extent, the very especial views you personally adopt, so 
half accepting them.'—No answer.— 4 Did you not know 
that the authors who suggested these so-called improve¬ 
ments openly stated at times that they had no knowledge 
of Pahlavi ?’— 1 No, J did not know/— 1 As to my ‘system 1 
—the via media —arc you not aware that no writer anywhere 

* I have, for instance, recently shown that the senseless of a gen* 

sg + is really {e + u o t an old way of spelling 1 o 7 } -vsh = Skt > a +w ;— 
so Siih (cl +1 = e) is really - 5kL etc.;—<*4* is of course non-existent; 
the word or termination is -akyd. This all would be first denied, then 
bier filched under instigation, as so usual 

j HuWhmaiin. judging from his sane tiansKatiotit, woultf have 
rendered much of the Gdtbas in harmony with my views. 
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any longer ventures to proceed upon any other,—all now 
studying the Pahlavi, Pcrs.. and Skt., yet seeing their 
imperfections on the one side, with their wonderful hints 
upon the other?’—‘That is so.’—'Have you ever fully 
mastered mv Pahlavi texts and translations?'—‘I have 
read the translations, and to some extent the texts. 1 —‘Are 
you not aware at least that my A vesta translations are, or 
were, the first yet made after exhaustive treatment of the 
Pahlavi, Persian, and Sanskrit?—and that 1 profess, so far 
as possible, to give the main antagonistic views of my 
opposers ancient and modern ?*—Vague answer.“And yet, 
though you have never read my book, you venture to look 
askance upon its very extensive and full work!—No answer, 
—Then what* do you suppose yourself to be ?—How do 1 
know that such would be the answers? — know it!—One 
of them came to me — of the most venomous. Inquiring 
what he knew of the Pahlavi?—He admitted ‘nothing of 
it/—He said it would ' Extend the Study too Far 1 1 Need¬ 
less to examine such a man as to his opinions. His master, 
so he said, an instigator, declared himself ‘ unable to teach the 
Pahlavi *;—so another of the pupils—both in my presence. 

Never, in a word, has a book of such extended scope 
been at all attempted f, and never, as 1 add with still 
astonished sensibility, has such a book been at all so well 
received, i.e, never without a clique controlling periodicals. 
That its edition is all sold, some copies at three times the first 
stated value, is not so serious. Subvention to a new edition 
has been offered by Government, though this third subvention 
has not been as yet claimed;—if time be spared it will be, 

* Ttys is the kind of creature that sometimes ventures in (all; about 
& ' scientific * procedure. 

t I may mention just here as i( occurs, that the eminent gentleman who 
freely assorted that he had worked ‘without any experience’ at all with 
the i’ahlavi—seemed on that account with some of his pupils to be justly 
proud of his grandiose suggestions as being especially ‘original,' but at 
last he verged upon being convinced. The ‘pointed hint’ he said 
approvingly—‘the pointed hint," alluding to the Pahlavi, Persian, and 
Samkfit is effective—as giving the ‘general indications.’ 
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Annoyances!—yes—I have had some of them, if Parsts 
wish to hear them. To receive a valuable book with 
thanks alone implies fair favourable treatment;—but what 
do my readers think of a man who will ask for a stil] 
unpublished work, full or well-weighed fresh materials ‘in¬ 
dispensable to the study,’ gain 1 great service ’ from it, write 
flatteringly in return,—and then surreptitiously oppose it. 4 
Some got copies from the British Government and tried 
to sell them, knowing that each copy of such a book is 
important for expenses. Another, 18th November 1892, 
thought my book which he received gratis, ‘ um/asst in 
dcr that das gesamte Riistzcug sunt sludium dicser so tt/t - 
endlich sch-dsUrigcn Textc embraces in fact the com¬ 

plete outfit for the study of these so infinitely difficult 
texts ’;—yet he edited a defective description from the first- 
mentioned person. Another actually asked me with em¬ 
phasis to recommend him to a professorship, the most 
intimate conceivable of all possible requests, though I have 
such now and again,— 1 it would have great weight/ so he 
thought;—and later cast an imbecility ! etc., etc.f 

So l return to my first point—devout gratitude to ‘ the 
God of Heaven.' 

Escaping the worse than murderous fate of abler men. 

I have been spared to expound the most important lore of 
all Aryan antiquity,—one not only vitally identical with 
Vedic interests, but which has told immensely upon the 
history of Our Own Religion with its boundless connec¬ 
tions ;—-and one which must shortly form an integral part 
in all serious exegetical Biblical studies. 

* One of these gentlemen wrote me to decipher a passage in Pahlavi 
of some eighty words not, let us hope, that lie was totally ignorant of the 
mailing of every individual one of all the Fahlnvi characters. This would 
have heen a penal offence, as he was receiving a stipend from a respectable 
university, 

t How—SO one of my distinguished correspondents implies—can such 
culprits be brought to justice?- 'Through their own insignificance’—is my 
only answer;—fraud, as is wdl known, universally combines against ex- 
haustive, successful labour. * m o 
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VARIOUS NOTICES, REMARKS, AND LETTERS. 

From the Loudon At/unmini of ]3th April 1S84._ 

Mr. Mills is considered at present the best authority on 
the true interpretation of the ancient Gathas * (so Professor 
Max Muller, re the first distributed edition, full publica¬ 
tion having been interrupted by the engagement to 
translate the thirty-first volume of the Sacred Books of ike 
Bast for the University Press, Nov. 1883), 

Prom an eminent person, the instructor of all 
German sanskritists, r* the first distributed edition 
01 the Gathas. tSSt.-’L. H. M: Ich habe ihr werk bis 
Seite 313, aiJes inswischen gedruckte, also Bogen 40 

und folgende vvird mir sehr erwunscht aein.—Thr. R_ 

R-■ 17th Feb. 1884,' 

Prom a much-known writer, 1st February 1884, 
re lhe distributed edition of the Gathas.— 1 Ich habe mit 
vergniigen gehdrt dass der Erste Band ihres Grossen 
U erkes femg ist, und bin sehr gespannt daraur; W i e kann 
maonsich dasselbe verschaffen . . 5th March 1SS4.— 

* Besten Dank fur Ihr werthvoiles Buch t von dem ich 
nur wie alien die sich mit den Gathas beschaftigen, sehr 
vie ^ utzc11 verspreche . . / Y et see p . r 6 4 , 

Dcntshc Litcratur Zcittmg, 24th September rSS;, of 

‘ BE \ xxx ‘ — *■ ■ * Ansichten wol erwogen/ (Professor 
Spiegel.) 

From Professor Dr. Eucen Wilhelm of Jena. April 
JSSS < Sem for publication).^ 1 It is no longer doubted 
that we have in the Avesta essentially the religion which 
prevailed m Persia when Cyrus came into contact with 
die Jews. The Gathas form the most difficult part of 
the Avesta, as well as the oldest and most important 
And this circumstance induced Dr. Mills, during a period 
° f tcn ( then ^arer sixteen) years, to devote unusual attention 
to them . . Phe undersigned, who has become acquainted 
w*th particular sections of this work, and has examined 
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them from every' point of view, knows from personal 
observation with what extraordinary thoroughness and 
conscientiousness [mit welchcr ausserordentlichen Griind- 
luhkeit nnd Gewtssenhaftigktit ) Dr, Mills has proceeded 
in its composition. 

Copy of an autograph letter from the Right Horn W. E. 
Gladstone to the Rev. Dr, L. H. Mills, first printed by 
advice, and for circulation among friends :— 

"Hawaiide*?, 6fft Qdcbtr tSgt. 

■ Mv Dear Sir, — You have done me very great honour 
by sending me your translation from the Zend A vesta, 
and I have profited greatly this morning by reading 
in your Preface and Introduction, Though l am only 
in the outer court of the temple of Philology, I am sensible 
of the extraordinary interest attaching to the Zoroastrian 
religion, and grateful to those who, like you, give us such 
aid in understanding it. 

* 1 was led to mention it, anti refer to some authorities 
for the purpose of throwing light upon the question 
whether the belief in a future life gained or lost ground 
with the lapse of time. Only in the case of Greece have 
1 any knowledge of the qucllen, anti there I think that 
both this doctrine, anti religion generally as an influence, 
lost greatly between the Homeric and the Classical 
ages. Some small presumptions appeared to exist on 
behalf of the belief that in Persia also [in regard to] the 
future life, and the retribution with which it was there 
combined, there was a similar downward process, 

1 1 hope I have not stated this too boldly, or used any 
arts to disguise my ignorance. 

* Accept my best thanks for your kindness. Perhaps 

if I am able again to visit Oxford you will allow me 
to profit by your conversation, and meantime let me 
remain, faithfully yours, W. E. Gladstone.' 


L. H. Mills, Esq. [«V]. 
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[First reprinted for Distribution among Friends-] 


Sir Edwin Arnold, the author of The Light of Asia, 
authorised his name to appear as a writer of the following 
notice in the London Daily Telegraph . It appeared in 
the issue of 10th August 1894. Sir Edwin was well 
acquainted with the history of Zoroastrlan science, and 
has exerted no little influence upon it. 

‘ A book of vast learning and high archaeological value, 
lately issued, has been much too silently passed over by 
scholars and critics.* It is that monumental work by 
Dr, Lawrence Mills of Oxford, entitled A Study of the 
Five Zaratkushtrian {Zoroastrism) Gat has. with Texts and 
Translations. Brought out with the assistance of the 
Indian Secretary of State, the volume is indispensable 
to students of Zend literature and theology. In 1876 
Dr. Mills turned his attention to the great subject of his 
tome. He first translates the Gathic texts into Sanskrit t, 
word for word; and next, in order to be sure of significa¬ 
tions, the erudite doctor sets himself to examine the 
Pahlavi Commentaries, collating all the known manuscripts 
and deciphering their at times almost inscrutable characters. 
Side by side with these he also translates and edits 
the Parsi-persian manuscripts. He next re-edits the 


* The London Atfcnaam, as cited above. 

The Near York Nation of i:lh July iSSSsays (of the old edition); 
4 A boon to all Scholars/ 

The G&ttirtghh* Gekhrtc AnUtgen 7 as cited above. 

The Item* Critique of Paris, as cited above. 

The Nm YorA JYdtim qf ajjt June says: * Scholars will no 
longer have an excuse for neglecting the Pahlavi Commentaries/ 

TAr Times of India of 22nd September 18^4 says; f The great work now 
before us, which may be truly called monumental/ 

t Translations into Sanskrit are (as Dr, M. thinks) a sine qua 
to a complete treatment. Dr. Mills" translation of Y asna XXVIII. into 
Sanskrit has the highest possible sanction, as it appears m the Festgruss f 
or volume of short pieces, dedicated by a select number of German 
Sanskfitists (0 the eminent Professor R> von. Roth, first Yedisi of Germany, 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his doctorate. 
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Sanskrit Commentary of Nervosangh, and after accumu¬ 
lating all that wealth of material, he finally produces 
what may be called the finished llower of this massive 
version. . . . Dr. Mills has given to the world of learning 
the superb and scholarly volume, which is an honour to 
the University of Oxford, while it establishes the author 
as standing as the head of Zo roast nan expositors. This 
is not the place in which to examine minutely the difficult 
pages of such a work; but it would not be decorous to 
allow it to appear without the salutation due from all 
Orientalists to the completion of so noble a toil in the 
fields of Eastern classics.' 


TWELFTH LECTURE. 


GOD HYPOTHETICALLY CONTEMPLATED AS MORE TITAN PER¬ 
SONAL— THAT IS TO SAY, AS ALMIGHTY, UNLIMITED ; 
OUR IDEAS OF HIM DEFINED «Y DIFFERENTIATION.* 

U N D ERLY INC P RINCIPLES. 

‘■In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth." 

My object in reproducing these Lectures, now some 
five years old, is to heighten, purify, and increase our 
adoring love of the One merciful, Huperpersonal, unlimited 
God, — -and to do so we must disentangle some dangerous 
misconceptions with regard to Him. We do this by 
differentiation — that is to say, we must make clear what 
our idea of Him is by fixing firmly in our convictions what 
■ our idea ' of Him is not. And first of all we must dispel 
an illusion into which we have been most naturally led, and 
which indeed seems to be a tendency which we can some¬ 
times hardly resist when we allow ourselves to express our 
passionate devotion,—it is the impression that our God is 
merely a person in the lower, genial acceptation of the 
term, so misinterpreting the language of our leading prayer, 
which* has become so sacrosanct in every syllable. But 
the time has surely come when we can with safety make 
known some vital distinctions just here. 

(i) To be a person in the words of ordinary pre¬ 
cision is to be a * subject ’ which can be an object to 

+ This Lecture, ai it here appears from page iy6, vras printed in The 
Of>in tiMirf of Starch 190S. 
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itself. Nothing can be an object to any sane intelligence. 
—not even one's self—which cannot be defined, — definition 
by its very form meaning the fixing of a finis beyond which 
an object does not and cannot extend. So that to be * a 
person' in our stricter sense of the matter is to be 
•limited';—the expression ’infinite Person,' though it has 
been at times made use of with good enough intention, 
would be pure nonsense. To worship a limited person, 
however otherwise exalted, would be to commit idolatry 
in the form of nature-worship, —for such a person would be 
an object in nature. We could never truthfully make use 
of such words as 'almighty,' 'omniscient/ 1 omnipresent,' 
with reference to him ;—we could only use the prefix 'all' 
with reference to his character, saying the ‘all-holy/ 'all- 
merciful/ but we could not apply the particle before any 
term implying power, for ’ omnipotence ' includes * omni¬ 
science ' and 1 omnipresence/ Such a definable and there¬ 
fore limited being might conceivably be supreme among 
the objects of nature, and so everlasting — under the Un¬ 
limited Superpersonal; but he would, be without un¬ 
limited power, and to make our prayers to him as if 
to an Unlimited Being would be not only meaningless 
but perhaps also profane, — it would contravene the First 
Commandment, Our Adorable and Adored One, Almighty, 
Omnipresent, Omniscient, and Unlimited is therefore super- 
personal, — that is to say, our idea of Him goes out 
beyond our idea of human or angelic personality. A 
person, as we have seen, can be defined and so understood, 
—but our adored-superpersonal-Unlimited One passeth 
understanding. 

(2) Is He — our Deity—the Universe itself?—forbid 
the sacrilege, — yet there have been parties known to hold 
that the twro ideas—the ‘ Universe of Nature' and ‘ Deity ' — 
coincide, and we must ask the question further to 
define Him by showing what He is not, What, then, is the 
material, intellectual Universe? — for ‘intellect' inheres in 
nature. — The natural, physical, material, and intclfectual 
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Universe seems, as we generally understand it, to he an 
inconceivably extended but not unlimited mass of vivified 
electron-atoms endowed—under the Unlimited—with 
interior motive-force, and having within it all we know 
of majesty, design, beauty, and—of grief. Is it stationary 
within itself?—an inquirer may ask.—On the contrary, 
motion is its life,—the place-changing of its elemental 
electrons builds up all that we see of magnificence or charm. 
Has it ever {tegun }—Never of itself except under the 
all-causing, all-permitting will of the Unlimited Super¬ 
personal. Did it ever need to be begun ?—Not of its own 
nature or self—under the Unlimited, Does it ever in¬ 
crease }—Not by one measurable fraction of an atom—save 
for Him. Can it ever increase?—Not of its own nature. 
Does it ever decrease? — In no particular. Can it 
ever decrease? — Not by any infinitesimal particle — 
except under Him. Dp its elemental electron-atoms 
ever change in their essence?—Not to the slightest 
conceivable degree of measure. Has the course of its 
incessant interior place-changing of atoms ever been de¬ 
flected or diverted?—Never—save under His will. Can 
it and will it be ever so deflected or diverted?—Never 
—save as He so wills. Will it ever end ?—Never of itself. 
Can it ever end?—Never—save as He puts forth His 
annihilating power. 

Nature, then,—that is to say, the Universe of Nature,— 
is under His almighty will an unbroken and unbreakable 
chain of causality unbeginning—save for Him, unbegun— 
—save for Him, indivertible—save for Him, unending 
in its ever-moving but within themselves never-changing 
elements. Beyond that self-moving circle science does 
not penetrate;—He Himself—forbid the thought—is, as 
so often said, not within this nature-Universe, nor is 
He the object of its ken :—He is the object only of its 
faith. 

{3) What is His 1 permission '? If the Universe of 
Nature is in itself complete, of its own nature unbegun and 
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unending, 'save under Him. ’—what is the meaning of such 
a qualification ? 

This qualification necessarily results from our religious 
hypothesis. 

We believe in an omnipotent and therefore super* 
personal God. who dominates all existing and so all 
imaginable possibilities.-—But if an object great or small 
is unbegun and unending* how can it be and how has it 
been under His supernatural power? I he answer is 
that the sub*eternity—so to speak—of the physical- 
intelleetuil l’niverse cannot interfere with the absolute 
supreme eternity of an unlimited* illimitable, superpersonal 
God—so believed in upon our 'scheme of faith. If one 
eternity can exist, as science so well asserts, why may we 
not accept another, if, as we so religiously believe, the two 
would be conceivable? [(For our whole concept, from 
root to blossom, from corner-stone to pinnacle, is reared 
upon the illimitable supernatural power in the super-scientific 
masonry of devotion;-—and Nature's course seems some- 
times interrupted.)] Even as recognised by science there 
might be two or indefinitely more objects, unbegun but 
for Hitn, — unending but for Him,—and yet each such 
an one might be wholly independent of the others, save 
from similar particular interior elements and conditions. 
If, therefore, two or more objects can be thus even 
in the eye of science unbegun, and yet mutually in¬ 
dependent, then by presumption at least there should be 
no insanity nor difficulty in our religiously accepting as an 
article of faith the existence of two vast things so different as 
God and His Universe, both unbegun, the latter so only 
under Him—for we are not at this point, let me repeatedly 
emphasise, proceeding upon the lines of finite science. 

We do not proclaim a God ex mae/tim { sie , with Vol¬ 
taire (?)), We simply mean that we intend and are deter¬ 
mined to maintain our devoted belief In the superpersonal 
indefinable super-existence of our God, This is the point 
where the question again naturally arises :—since you think 
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with science that the Universe of Nature may be, ought 
to be, and is naturally and in itself—but under Him—un¬ 
begun, what particularly is then the meaning and bearing of 
His believed-in. eternal, all-encompassing omnipotence, and 
of the constantly recurring expression, 'under Him 1 ?—the 
question has been already put ; I enlarge upon it merely. 
The pre-supposed answer obviously is, that as the eternity of 
one object does not interfere with the eternity of another, 
even in scientific distinctions (see above), so the supersensual 
illimitable omnipotence of a Supreme religiously-believed- 
in God may —in religious belief and in our well-meaning 
scheme — very well envelop, surround, interpenetrate, 
and maintain the otherwise self-sufficient unbegun and 
unbeginning existence of a lesser object recognised by 
science—that is to say, it may be rationally so believed 
and held in the sense of a quasi-unreasoning, all-giving, 
illimitable faith. Nothing could be clearer;—the believed- 
in God, supersensual, Himself beyond all our knowledge, 
beyond alt our measure and calculation, known to us by 
faith alone with a spiritual knowledge, conceived of as 
omnipotent by belief alone—could, did, and shall for ever 
hold all things outside Himself in His almighty power 
of permission, for sustenance and defence, If aught were 
able to attack them. Surely if it be not insane for us 
to accept the existence (or 'being') of a God illimitable; 
beyond our ken, it is likewise not religiously irrational 
for us to hold to His Supreme Permission, as being under 
all. about all, and over all existing and even everlasting 
things, even under, about, and over such as have been 
otherwise of their own nature unbegun, 

[(Jt'will be seen that the idea which pervades my whole 
discussion of the scheme is to decide just where to place 
the Miracle.—Too hastily has science cast off all belief 
in Miracle; inattentive to the long reports of clusest ob¬ 
servations- Things which cannot be accounted for have no 
doubt occurred ;— Le. not yet accounted for; — until science 
has espial neif such-like as the product of hitherto undis- 
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covered forces we feel bound to acquiesce in the statements * 
referred to ;— the apparently supernatural has indeed take it 
place. If such quasi-supernatural effects can be manifested, 
who can tell what their limits may be ? — I find my ' super¬ 
natural ’ in the thought of the Omnipotent God hyper¬ 
personal — all-holy. IT either the Universe or one microbe 
existed to all eternity as unbegun, then He existed with 
it still potentially omnipotent;—in such a case He has 
continuously willed its continuous existence—He has con¬ 
tinuously encompassed and continuously permitted all that 
it is as begun or unbegun. Such is His 1 Permission 1 ; 

—and the thought leads us at once and again on to its quasi- 
identical fellow-concept * Creation,')] 

{4) What is Creation ?, an idea so closely interwoven here. 
The creation of any object whatsoever means an originat¬ 
ing and promotive act (?), breaking in upon the otherwise 
unbreakable chain of causality — under the Unlimited 
Superpersonal;—that is to say, it is a 1 miracle,' like accident 
and other manifestations of ‘providence’; — it is outside 
the chain of the otherwise—save for Him — invariable 
course of nature. To say that a Universe which was never 
begun was created even by the Unlimited Superpersonal 
would be a foolish contradiction in terms ; — but it is not 
a contradiction in terms to say that an Unlimited being, 
super personal, almighty, could create a physical-intellectual 
Universe whose forces were balanced and which was, 
under Him, self-contained and also self-moved,—and 

which bv its own nature did not therefore? need ever to 

¥ 

have been begun, or to end ? ;—and this is all that J have 
now asserted, though it seems to introduce a new dis¬ 
tinction. Surely the Unlimited Power, almighty? super¬ 
personal, if it — or He — exists at all, could and might create 
anything except a contradiction;—and therefore He could and 
might create such a self-moved system, as such a system is 
not only thinkable but has been almost verified by science. 
And it is my opinion that our so familiar materia!-in- 
teilectual-universal nature may well be of su£h a character. 
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—under Him,— and that He may well have miraculously 
created a substance-matter of the Universe which other¬ 
wise — under Him—needed not of itself to begin, nor to 
change, nor end; — and this by no means involves an 
actual non-beginning, though—as seen above—by the 
exercise of an unlimited all-wise permissive power — a state 
of non-origin and unlimited permanence past and future 
might be conceivable and might exist: — and I have the 
right religiously to believe either the one or the other 
of these hypotheses, 

So also with reference to the incessant place-changing 
of the otherwise unchanging and unchangeable electron- 
atoms of the universe which alone builds up the world’s 
phenomena,—to interfere beneficently and promotively in 
this otherwise unchangeable course would be of the nature 
of sub-crcation and of miracle — though naturally not upon 
such an immense scale as the almost inconceivable universal 
miraculous creation of the self-moved elements of the 
nature-Uni verse itself: — as the greater creative miracle 
may have taken place, so may the lessen And may not 
this indeed have been — as one may well alternatively 
suppose — the nature of that 'creation* so wonderfully 
depicted in Genesis the first. That exquisite piece may 
well indeed have been intended to portray in poetic lines 
an original and miraculous creation of the eternal elemental- 
substance of the nature-Universe itsfelf, — but there is 
nothing irreverent and much that may be useful in the 
alternative view that it depicts with unspeakable beauty 
the lesser form of the creation-miracle,—that is to say, 
that it represents only a promo live and so creative inter¬ 
ference with the otherwise unchangeable course of the 
developments of nature, unless indeed it be intended as 
a panoramic poetical representation of the developments of 
Nature entirely aside from miracle and creation — and all this, 
let me repeat, seems ever the more seriously practical be¬ 
cause greater or less impressive manifestations of a seemingly 
miraculous creative element have been afforded in events 
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which have been credibly attested by unquestionably 
veracious witnesses as inexplicable.—and also in what 
may be sometimes called ‘accident’ or ‘ providence.’ 

Such are the principles which underlie the following 

Lectures. 

But let me again once more most emphatically repeat 
that the above remarks and those which follow concern 
only our own ideas as to these things, not presuming to 
discuss the things themselves—least of all the Super- 
personal Unlimited. And yet still further let me guard 
myself by saying that I here make only positive assertions 
as to what scans to science to be the truth in regard to the 
balance of universal Nature, its self-contained self-motion. 

I do not attempt to dogmatise. I endeavour to define 
the ideas of these things approximately only by tiefining 
more and more closely the things which they are not;—and 
from this 1 proceed by negatives to bring out ever dearer 
His adorable Godhead and His Truth. 

First, and in due course next after the above, in order to 
bring into clearer light my ideal view of H im. I strive to 
depict as best l can that most godlike of all Nature's forces 
which some seem indeed at times to have confused with 
Him ,—1 mean that wonderful thing called ’ Nature’s Mind.’ 
The clearer we can bring this out as super-ideal in its 
attractiveness while separate from Him. the clearer again 
we can extend and enliven our feeble concept of Himself; 

_sublime as %ve can show an exalted thing to be. He is 

ever still more glorious, yet beyond. 

# 

The Vast Mind-Force in Nature as a Thing 
Unspeakable in Majesty and Joy.* 

_y es there is in Nature this one incomparable Power, 

passing imagination, baffling calculation. It hardly 

4 This portion of the Lecture was printed in Tkt* Optn Court of 
Sepuembtr 1907* 
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approaches in its mystery and grandeur our ideas of the 
Unlimited Superpersonal Himself, but, if personal, it would 
indeed almost seem to identify itself with our old Nature- 
God, the merely personal, not-almighty, if all-loving. And 
just in so far as we can make this unspeakable object clear 
and vivid to ourselves, and show it to be separate from 
Him while it is yet included within His omnipresence and 
Omnipotence — just in so far, as said above, do we add to 
our adoring concept of Himself. • 

This Reason-Mind-Force in all Nature, pervading as it 
is under the unlimited, all-cucrgising, all-guiding, comes 
ever clearest to its repeated focus in the marvellous Intent, f 
—the plan, the design. Of all things under Him it also 
seems the very one toward which we evermore fed 
naturally constrained to draw near and ever nearer So 
vast it is and yet so closely intricate that neither our 
measuring reach nor our counting iterations, neither our 
analyses nor yet our syntheses, seem ever able even to 
approach its nearest bounds; — we seem to merely fee! it, 
though with rapture ;—ever beginning as it is with all other 
Nature, and also, save for Him, a something unbegun— 
self-moving like the rest. We can hardly even say that it 
comes most to consciousness in man; — for how many 
grades of intellect may there not be beyond us and above 
us, as there are so many — as wc think—beneath us? k 
moves about us everywhere, steadily, impressively, in the 
pencilltngs of leaves, in the growths of embryos as in 
the sidereal mathematics, — for each ‘ half-vivified ’ orb of 
whatsoever grade seems actuated by this Universal 
thing. Half-vivified, indeed!—We might once well have 
reserved our qualifying fraction—for the greater Greeks - 
some of them—thought them to be literally alive. Soft 
splendours with their mighty centres, — each seems to 
know and keep so exactly its reasoned course — with waste 
shed slowly off, at last regathered. So in their last so- 
called originating fusion — all followed the inspiring all- 
* one m Jte beatific thing beneath Him. f Aristotle. 
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Thought, finding each his place;—one must be a sun, 
others planets in its systemthe dements in each must be 
of exactest measure, weight, and even climate. So the 
piutonic rocks in each as truly as the atmospheres follow 
the same great Idea, hardening duly from their molten 
semi-fluid state—diamonds centring as the bubbles ball 
and dance ;—every object, from the most enormous to the 
most minute, seems tnte rad justed to all others. Reason, as 
the mind-soul, inspires most of all—we think-the physically 
living,—even the lower forms or them ;—they know from 
instinctive miracle things hid from man, though he too has 
his innings. Wild herds forestall the floods the albatross 
knows just where to strike her path for remotest home 
when man does not even know his own interests; how 
does the butterfly find his mate, or the calf his mothers 
teats? The crocodile— do they tell us?—knows just 
where to lay her eggs beyond the reach o( Nilus; -the 
young elephant shelters himself in his mother's lee—how 
does he know that he is safe there ?,—the very chick from 
the shell flies to a leaf when the cock-bird sounds for the 
hawk. AU being seems to throb with the thought-force 
intercommunicated, — while man, seemingly least instinctive 
of them all. can measure the heavens and the setts— 
even soul. All is stored experience, centring and then 
pushing on throughout ages;—but how did it all 
originate.—if ever? Not only Mind but Moral Mind is 
everywhere;—recall that miracle of sweetness the mother- 
l ove see too the hate and the revenge—incomprehensible 

_all 0 f Attractions of gravitation have Reason in them 

—within all, above all, through all—through them and under 
Him our nature-Universe is one vast breathing ^nass of 
sympathy and power, a very Cosmos outfolding itself in 
myriad forms, Infolding itself againthe microscope 
reveals systems as intricate as the telescope. Such is the 
Mind-Force—under Him—throughout all nature. We 
cannot very' well adore it in the lesser sense, for it is not a 
person, nor a sub-person, nor yet a supci-persoiv We 
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* cannot supplicate it, for it is pari of our very selves —suppli¬ 
cation here would be mere fixed self-resolve — nor can we hope 
much from it, for it is immovable. Never has it varied, 
not even to entreaty, from all a past eternity save 
through Him—so with the rest, — nor shall it ever vary to 
the endless coming ages. 1 call it freely with some speech* 
figure, 'great Nature’s Soul/—so -with the Greeks.—the 
great soul of all reasoned life and all life’s reasoning, involv¬ 
ing all it has of strength, joy, sorrows, with justice;*— 
Sovereign Rulct is there in it,—and aboveall thereis mslkHik 
—for we are parts of a world all calm with beauty, throb¬ 
bing with bright wishes based on truth and love.* What 
else in all Nature can approach it ;■—it seems all Nature’s 
better self in one. Do we then think it well to turn our 
backs upon it, this so ill-called * poor' human and * poor ‘ 
angelic ‘reason/ so limited? — Do we think it decent so to 
do ? Docs He — the Unlimited—turn His back upon it ? — 
Our faith-God Ideal turn His back on Reason ! — the Holy 
One of all-Holies turn His back on ail that holds the 
world non-maniac, indifferent to all that love is nourish¬ 
ing, to all that truth is defending, to all that mercy is 
redeeming! — Ah no! our faith-God Ideal, our One ever 
supremely to be adored, is not indifferent to this;—much 
less is He adverse to it—atrocious thought. He in fact 
stands ideally related to it;—in shutting out all Nature's 
realm from His, 1 only mean 10 shut out profanely pushed 
identities. 

His whole supreme Heart, although ideally beyond 
our ken or intellect, still yearns to it (as, with devout 
speech-figure, we may say), — still yearns in a sub-sense 
over itf He adores it too, if so we can imagine, just as 
Ahura burned sacrifice to Mlthm — as kings call nobles 
* Lords.’ It is the all-in-all in our rich world of power 
and truth,—and as our Supreme Ideal One reveres it, so 
should we ! 

* Ahh*t. f Ktrthathra. J Vchumaiiah, 

* «* 
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The Word is Nigh 1 hee, 

It does not hold itself aloof in awful distance far beyond, 
away from us, aloft;—it is close around us as a sweeping 
sea yet touching each of us with lightest linger, w 1 e H 
stares us in the' very face. Why should we not m one 
fond blind sense pour out our loving wonder toward it, 
though it be not ‘ personal * in any sense ? He, our Supreme 
Ideal One delights in it, as we may devoutly say again,— 
and so may we;—but to do so we must define it from 
other Nature, and most of all from Hem. 


THIRTEENTH LECTURE. 


COD AS ALMIGHTY', SUPEEFERSONAL, ALL-HOLY', FURTHER 
DEFINED FROM UNIVERSAL NATURE.* 

I have endeavoured in the Twelfth Lecture to gather 
up my revering thoughts toward some great things, godlike, 
yet not of God's essence, and especially as regards that most 
majestic and most tender of things thinkable—the once- 
called * Worlds Soul.' Let us now consider for a moment 
more closely than we have above, and yet still in general, 
the other phases of that nature-Universe of which the 
world-soul is in one sense oT it the life;— for we can make 
a distinction between a force, however widely active, and 
the object, however immense, which it inspires, though 
the endeared concept just named above comes back to 
us with welcome persistence and at every step. 

What is then again and still more definitely the 
physical-intellectual Udiverse of Nature? 

Here at once — as I regret to say — a petty, if amazing, 
question meets us- —‘ amazing only 1 of the questioner Is 
not—so it has been astonishingly asked—4s not the physical 
Universe infinite — that is to say, as extended in space? 
Such an inquiry would be like that re the ‘inhnitc person ’; 
see above. It reminds one of that other sage question 
some Hides put into the mouths of pupils as to what ' state 1 
an object is in?—meaning by this whether an object is 
in a ‘state of motion " or a ' state of rest,' — Of course such 
* states 1 as * motion 1 or * rest 1 are entirely relative to other 
bodies within the same sphere in Nature ; — the f rest f or 

*Thjs Lcclurg, from page iBj, »m published in The Open Court of 
April 1908, and Ills been ustid in Instructional Lectures since. 
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1 motion" of the Universe itself in the empty 'nothing’ 
outside itself has no meaning. Even in the matter of 
relative rest or motion, it may be seriously doubted 
whether there is any such thing as absolute rest, or 
anything more than approximate rest, even within the 
electron ■ atoms of adamant* It reminds me of one 
of my own early blunders, when 1 used to wonder how 
Nature of itself—and without miracle—could regather the 
heat-power given off by radiation,as the planets of solar 
systems solidifiedof course this heat-force which is 
motion-force inheres in Nature and is regathered ; but 
how, indeed, remains a question. 

The physical Universe is not more unlimited as ex¬ 
tended in space than a pebble; nor is it in itsell any 
more mysterious* If we possessed the means oflocomotion 
and the powers of endurance with the skill which might 
be required, we could travel to the utmost limits of the 
physical Universe with no expenditure of supernatural 
effort. Space itself is, as said, mere 'empty nothing’ 
in which objects extend themselves. Mentally indeed, as 
Kant first emphasised, our thought of space goes out 
indefinitely,—we cannot conceive or a point in space at 
which our thought is arrested, — so in numbering. In 
this sense of it, as our mental concept, space is indeed 
‘infinite" in its range, — but this is ‘dialectics' and has 
little meaning here. 

The material All-world, however, while neat-cut as 
a prism as regards 'space/ must yet be, as a whole, 
entirely unmeasured and immeasurable as regards 'time 1 ;: 
for its teeming life in its everlasting change -mat ion is 
of course all that actually makes up ‘ time' itself. Causal 
thought demands seemingly fresh origination at every 
instant for each such myriad-phase of passing matter- form, 
but common sight soon shows us that the substance itself 
of the panicles, of which the almost immeasurably minute 
and multitudinous appearances are the fluting Stapes, 
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cannot itself be destroyed;—the atomic electron-particles 
simply change position ; — see above and below. Xot fire, 
flood, nor earthquake diminish their weight by one fraction 
of a grain ;—do ashes, smoke, and gas weigh less than 
the not-yet-ignited wood, coal, or spirit ? — see the 
oxygen and hydrogen separated by electricity in our 
experimenting machines,—they combine again to equal 
weight. Let me never be misunderstood : — 1 block no 
causes nor beginnings; — beginnings there are, as said 
and said again, by the myriad at every instant ‘All is 
flow with Hegel's originals, as with himself ; — and precious 
are all things just in proportion as that flow is strong 
and rapid. 

Life is all the firmer for it, — -for it is the flow alone 
that makes it;—see the pulse, or rather feel it — 'Yes, 
there are changes as beginnings rushing on at every 
infinitesimal fraction oT a second—but the everlasting 
elemental substance in which the change takes place is 
itself unalterable. (How can a change take place without 
something which changes, but which only changes in its 
outward form. 1 11 there were no solid basis, motion 
could not exist, nor be maintained; a thing cannot move 
before it exists.) The physically everlasting elemental 
substratum of al! nature is — inadequately—like the deep 
s ca ,—* motionless'; — the form-change which is its manifesta¬ 
tion is the splendid surge. The water particles rest still, 
or move but vertically ;—it is the wave-form that rushes 
on over sea or wheat-field. So also the thought-forms 
themselves, the life-sparks of sentient nature ; — they cannot 
stop. Mind-organism on organism reaches mature status 
and cerebral action at once inevitably sets in :•—it is the 
mere motion of thought-faculties, thought-particles * ;—the 
thought-muscles alone rest in sleep, if then. The brain 
cerebrates, whether normally or not, at advancing stages, 
lake our common human puberty as a sample,—a seed- 
thought time it was for most of ussee it at the soul’s 
awaiting,—? conversion 1 wc used to call it,—blessed crisis: 
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—we then broke forth to reason's consciousness,—we 
were veritably ' born again.' * Right 1 was our deity ;—the 
strident will seemed fiercely free, to have it out with all our 
highest yearnings,—this, passionately, Negation seemed 
cowardice to us; to do some noble thing, or many, was 
our pointwe took our lives lightly in our handswe 
gripped to do or die ;—we would even violently force 
idlers to take part. But what were we here again but 
the fine poise of Nature’s sentient forces, her better ones ? 
Injustice seemed the kernel of all woe (all hell) to us, its 
centre,—focus;—but behold, truth was everywhere, half’ 
consciously consoling us. 

If the bird be fragile, she can yet rise on wing and be 
tn a moment safe;—if the farm labourer bends to toil, he 
still smells the sweet earth and breathes the life-giving 
air;—iT the tigress is long starving, she yet enjoys her 
fierce spring the more, and a fuller meal;—if the inventor 
wrestles with hell's stabbings in the frightful fights of 
jealousy, he has yet at times the thrill of victory ;—if Dives 
is his life-long assailed by a million demons tugging for 
his coin, he has still at moments the glut of his desires. 
There is (imperfect) balance everywhere,—the essence 
of what we so fondly try to call ‘fair truth,' Equity 
means evenness (see gravitation, which is analogous to 
stability, compactness);—it is. however, never perfect, but 
attempted everywhere—sometimes in terrific Tor ms. Two 
monsters meet in duel—one horn snaps like a pipe-stem 
—each battles, so lie thinks, and thinks rightly, for some 
vital interest;—two stags struggle on a precipice—antlers 
are interlocked—the does look on. The youth knows 
that he feels conscience as much as this—nay loom, 
And so of that active right-form, the affections; with their 
obedience;—he, our youth, longs on principle, as on 
passion, to follow them,—and the very doves do too, 
dying if parted, of their sorrow. See the wild-fowl's 
motherhood;—she will draw' the gunner off, feigning 
herself wounded, drooping her bedraggled wijTgs, on ever 
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Farther from her nest, saving her half-hatched brood ;— 
look at the common poultry of the barn-door—they even 
attracted the attention of our Lord ;—see too a keen 
bitch with her litter; she shows her sharp teeth at once ;— 
devotion is a part of natureattraction everywhere as 
the square of the distance'; see above. 

And what is the controlling order within and through¬ 
out it all but a something akin to chemical concentration 
and distribution?—like crystallisation; see above;—the 
chief bull leads the herd;—look at the ants again ;—order 
is everywhere {attempted), and so is genius. The very 
mould of the world seems to outfold itself of itsell ; — 
see the chrysalis: the butterfly’s cast is there;—look at 
the physical perfection of a new-born human being;—every 
little nail is in its place;—in fact, all sentient and all non* 
sentient being is there in motion toward an ideal, infernal 
or sublime. Even in the fused condition this was so;— 
change-phenomenon lived on in the electron in spite of 
flames;—forms predestined and pre-existing appeared 
ever)'where, as globe on globe grew cool;—all the poles 
at first chilled slowly;—then half-way down they grew 
more temperate, till at last the equators became possible, 
just as the globes themselves contracted from their still 
prior fire-mists,—and everywhere, as of dire necessity, 
as the heat went off, 'life swarmed,’ and with it con¬ 
sciousness, satanic or benign. So our own self-life;— 
all was struggling right, love, order, and motion, with 
intermittent defeat or victory through murder, sneak, 
etc.;—but where did it all come from ?—-this all-creative 
force—for none of us who have left our cradles interpose 
a prafternatural creative interference at the very last, or first 
strange occurrence which we notice going back. We, all of 
us, insert that miracle at a long distance, indefinitely timber 
off—all is as yet the eternal 1 sequence ’ with us, in the 
common causal-chain;—it is ever-changing shape-form from 
the placc-changings of the electron-atoms of the ever* 
lasting unchanging substance — substratum. 
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[(To focus our thoughts upon the one question which is * 
here paramount and closely exacts our utmost attention, 
let me return for a moment to what I have just said; ‘life 
swarmed l have asserted, including perhaps too lightly the 
most crucial of all physical inquiries within the other forma¬ 
tive processes and their discussion. What, then, as regards 
the origin of life itself have we further here to say ; —and 
what as regards its re-origins reiterated in a past eternity? 

—Has it, life's origin, indeed been no exceptional occur¬ 
rence with all the others, or have we here the re originating 
creation-miracle in its most central effect before us ? Welt 
might the unequalled question again possess us, breaking 
in upon every other consideration. 

I hold indeed — so I repeat— to Miracle every where as 
a supreme factor here throughout in this religious scheme 
of system which I am just building up ;—see everywhere 
above;—but immense as are the issues, and enormously 
difficult as is the problem, 1 do not think that we need to 
introduce the Miracle just at this point. Caloric itself, 
the all-energising, vivified and vivifying life-mot ion- force 
throughout us dots not—and did not—as f believe— 
destroy those fortes in the elements which ever evolve the 
vital pr inciple. 

All existing things once flamed, as said before;— so 
once at least, upon this sidereal ball, with its planet-mates, 
and probably not once alone,— at indefinitely repeated 
intervals throughout a past eternityall surely passed 
through fire. Every principle discovered and discoverable 
was there, with ever)" element, within that blazing mass of 
burnt nature. Out of these seething substances, once 
vapour, then fluid, then fiery sands and stones and ifietals, 
came all things here terrestrial,-—as few now doubt,-— for 
all were already there in germ without exception. The 
evolving and revolving masses grew slowly dense;— vapour 
thickened to liquid, liquid to solid, till the well-formed 
continents appeared between the oceans, with hot rivers 
rushing in their own midst as welland *out of* this 
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all came the great souls of earth as wdl as the villains, 
counterfeits, and knaves,—and with them the now for ever 
forgotten millions upon millions of other sentient beings 
who have emerged from the same elements, come also to 
their apex, some of them, and perished, having vibrated to 
some partial measure at least, all of them, with the same 
yearnings, emotions, fears, and hopes ill the long teons of 
a past formative eternityand this in endless iterations, 
catenations. No, verily! we raise no voice to deny that 
thing * beginning T —far from it; God forbid ;-see every¬ 
where before. Beginnings rushed on, are rushing now. 
and will for ever fly at more than electric speed ;—it is 
only the affixed particle to the great word with which we 
quarrel. 1 Beginnings 1 there are, as we cannot too frequently 
accede, and by the million,—myriads at every' fraction of 
a second,—so ever throughout ail,—but they are but 
the rushings-on of eternal form-change not one single 
one of the vast fimtude was ever for a moment absolute as 
an ultimate, or primal, original in any sense at all,—not 
for an instant. Like the chants to God in the Gathic faith, 
they ■ had no first 1 all was fleeting ■ form-change 1 of an 
abiding substratum, eternal in its sequence, forth and back ; 
—for so He willed. So only, or rather, so really,—for there 
is nothing greater than a form-change,—we must not snub 
u,—substance's eternally proceeding external it is—mighty 
indeed,- advancing ever,—so they are, these form-changes 
with crashing cataclysms in smiles of beauty' or frowns of 
horror. Differences there arc in them, somewhat great;— 
slime and a solar system are not so dose alike nor are a 
fetish and a Phidias. The ever-furious fresh form-changes 
glide, or crash on with standing speed (j/r), and in that 
motion under Him all sentient life-forces have their being,— 
but from the first ever imagined slightest jar,—not to say 
recorded, to those awful motions now passing at this 
present instant, not one single one of them, not even Life 
I ts elf, has been without its causing condit tons, save for H im. )] 
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A SUMMARY WITH AN APPLICATION. 

Such, then, was and is my attempt to redeem our holy 
faith from nature-worship, — if still from one half-uncon¬ 
scious and most seductive,—while 1 would ever at the 
same time exalt our supreme adoration of the All-merciful, 
Almighty, Illimitable God, super personal and omni¬ 
present And in doing this l have endeavoured to point 
out, — not what He is—forbid! — but what our ideas of 
Him are : -and 1 have done this by showing what our 
ideas of 1 lint are not;—for to endeavour to show what He 
is aside from this negative method would be profane.* I 
have shown that we may declare Him to be superpersonal 
beyond all limits,—not a phase of nature merely, nor an 
object in nature personal like ourselves and limited, 
perhaps mighty, but not almighty. And in the course of 
doing this I have tried to build up both arguments and 
their illustrations out of the deductions and discoveries 
of that very science which sometimes would resist our 
worship : —-for 1 wish to accept with gratitude and still 
more diligent examination all that active sanity has shown 
to be most probable as the truth—and what is discussion 
without truth? — above all, what is religion (!) without 
it? First of all I have endeavoured to make plain that 
our Universe, moral, material, intellectual, is—always 
under His will—complete as in itself for good or HI, —the 
best, the worst, the only possible,! 

* Who by starching can find Him our? ' Verily Thou art a Cod that 
hidest Thyself, O God of Israel 1 ' Even 1 nature loves to conceal itself,’ 

f How exceedingly ill-judged it was of Schopenhauer to emphasise 
so constantly * the worst world,’ as of Lcibnilz to talk so much about the 
‘best’; it is of course the ‘©illy possible’ world; — otherwise we have 
* chaotic intoxication.* 
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This I believe to be the first of intellectual truths ; 
and 1 think it to be one of the most sacred of all our 
duties to hold it firm, saving it from profanation. Our 
Universe could not exist for one instant, save as He has 
willed it and as He wills it. # —all its wonder, all its power, 
all its beauty, all its terror rests and moves and lives 
incomprehensibly only in Him;-—but I urgently maintain 
that even while it may so exist under Him it is as a 
mechanism self-moved and self-sufficient. Even if it once 
began in time, it so began under Him and at His will; 
and if it never needed to begin, it was as existing tinder 
His permissive will. 1 have also asserted my right to 
believe that it may in fact be true that it did so never 
need to begin—under Him—and that it is also so 
constituted under Him that it will never of itself end. 
Surely there is a higher adoration f lurking here rather 
than a suspicion of impiety. Though a thing be self- 
contained, il it be still within and under His almighty 
pow'er, it is then as evermore fits proper tv none 
the less, and His glory is to us obviously the more 
exalted when we recognise this strange completeness in 
His possession, while w r ith one touch He could annihilate 
the whole ot it. if so He would—with another re-originate it ; 

so that while it is indeed a contradiction in reasonable 
terms to say that He created a Universe which was never 
begun—it Is actually no contradiction—see above—to 
say that He created that which would aside from His 
creative word need no creation, nor yet is it a contradiction 
to say that He may have actually from all eternity per¬ 
mitted and upheld the existence of a mechanism the forces 
of which are balanced and contained within itself, and 
which has of itself never begun, and which of itself shall 
never end j. Confusion of thought here baffles us, as of 
course,—but why should it so arise? Could not Omnipotence 


* See above, upon the ■ Underlying Principles,’ page i6rj fi\ 
j See above and below. 

; Recapitulated from the 'Underlying Principles. 1 
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create or permit the existence of an object which would #■ 
otherwise have been in itself unbegun as well as unending, 
if so He willed,—and is not the contrary irrational ? For 
surely no unbegun and unending existence has of Itself 
any supreme divinity t —ills 'under Him ; and even aside 
from Him it has not even then any independent power, 
unless it be the Universe itself—for all the force in every' 
separated object is but one pulsation of the universal 
moving energy. Permanence is not in itself a thing 
adorabletime itself Is something existing only in our 
minds (so again with Kant}it is our own observa¬ 
tion and our own measure of the course of nature ;— 
there is no 'time' with Him, as one day even with our¬ 
selves "time shall be no more. Past and future are with 
Him but one absolute present, a present not like ours 
an ever-fleeting point. If He from His eternity wills 
the existence of a self contained, self-moving object, where 
is the impossibility and where the mystery—for active 
sanity has long since shown that every pebble in its 
elements exists—under Him—as of ilself ? \V hat business 
have we to talk or 'confusion' here? We are dealing with 
matters in iketnsdves utterly beyond all conclusive inference. 
Standing in awful adoration as we do, upon the very field 
of faith before the all-presence of our Almighty Illimitable 
God—no mere Olympic person—what right have we 
to fumble here with mysteries ?— all is mystery as of course. 
And what, after all, is there so wonderful in this—under 
Him—this itrdegitn existence?—surely what exists in this 
flying moment is as wonderful as the unbegun, if not 
more so?—and here we cannot well be too particular. 

What could be so wonderful as that miratle, the 
supposed arrest or diversion of the ever-moving form- 
change, # even for one moment—not to speak of the 
elemental substance ;—the Permanence is not the exception, 
the wonder ;—Permanence in the regulated form-change, 
in the phenomenon of the substance, is the rule ;—it. 

* See the ‘Underlying Principles.' 
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the Permanence, is in reality the reverse of wonderful ;— 
it is merely the punctual and fully expected reappearance 
on every day of an object in form-change which always 
occurs in the causal chain, and could not but recur. Is 
not the fact that a pebble exists to-day really more 
wonderful than that the pebble's elements existed 
yesterday ? Of course it is ;—1 say * the pebble's 
elements,'—for the pebble's form has changed since 
yesterday, if but infinitesimally through waste. That it 
exists in this present vanishing moment proves that the 
forces which were in it yesterday still hold out , a matter 
not at all so lightly to be taken as self-evident—not at 
least in the light of higher science. We could vow from 
habit that a pebble which wc see to-day—barring slight 
waste—existed yesterday;—but we could only do sn 
because it seems to be before us now this instant in the 
causal chain. The fact that it existed yesterday is the 
needed basis of its to-day's existencethat yesterday's 
existence is the farthest removed of all things from a 
mystery, and so of before-yesterday and before-yesterdays 
before that by the million—back to the very infinite. The 
fact of these fore-yesterdays, with the ever same form- 
changes in the ultimate particles of the elemental substance, 
is the most commonplace of all commonplaces, never the 
exception. 

The continuous process of the form-changing, even 
if it continues unbroken back to a past eternity, is not 
the miracle which, when recognised, should startle us,— 
it is, on the contrary, the slightest break in that causality 
which would seem to us the maniac’s idea ;—that is, save 
for Hhn ;—it is this which should be the astounding thing, 
—the sub-eternity of timelessness in this substance is the 
natural state of atl physical existence ;—and we should 
school ourselves ceaselessly to get used to it, 

For iT these elements which now exist before our eyes 
in their ever swiftly passing form-change have existed 
in a'causal ihain throughout a past eternity as a necessity 
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to their existence this instant, aside from fantastic error, 
how could they have ever got out of existence at any 
conceivable past period of time?;—and if they had ever 
existed before a supposed annihilating break, where could 
they have gone to? — and how was the space filled up 
which they once occupied ? — and if they had never 
existed before, where did they then come from ?— aside 
from His creative fiat. Our imaginations are diseased 
upon this subject—diverted, perverted, subverted. The 
Unbegun —aside from Him — should be to us the simplest 
of all simple things, the most familiar of all familiar, 
the one idea non-kleotic. So—of course—as we slowly 
recover from our fond fatuities, infantile as they were,* — 
so while taking fully in what this simplest of all 
simple things must mean, — what else,— let me repeat 
once more, to drive this most critical of all suggestions 
home—what else can such a recognition do but exalt the 
more, and ever yet the more, our adoration of Him who 
created such a self-moved mechanism or — what is the 
same — permitted it? Nothing can increase His glory 
which is illimitable — but surely this can and must increase 
ear measure of it — as I repeat.f [fa self-moved Universe, 
unbeginning in itself, unbegun in itself, unending, save 
for Him. is the grandest of all conceivable objects, filling 
up— to over-repletion—our receptive image-making power, 
surely this exalts our adoration of Him who is its Owner — 
its Permitting Lord—its illimitable, all-powerful Creator; 
and this W’as meant to be the proposition with which 1 
first set out. 

Why then—it may be asked—do you say 1 Our Father ' 
in your prayer? All the more, 1 answer, — I do *so all 
the more from these my principles, for 1 1 w r alk by faith/ 
speaking with illimitable freedom when I speak in worship 
of Him who ‘dwelleth in light which no man can approach 
unto — -and of what He represents. Ho you understand, 

* Recovering from our congenital imperfection. 

f See above, * * 
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A Summary with aft Application, 

» then—so one may inquire further—what you say of the 
Illimitable ? How futile is the question;—see everywhere 
above. I build up negations indeed with intellection, 
that is to say, with ‘understanding*; but as to Him —I 
throw my soul in adoring worship before His footstool— 
‘Our Father, who art in heaven, hallow'cd be Thy 
name. 1 But are not those words ‘ speech‘figure ’ ?—so 
some might interpose once more.—All language of the kind 
is but speech'llgurc—to help express things not otherwise 
expressible ?—l take with others the sweetest word in 
all the universe of sound, and I apply it to the Great 
Spirit illimitable who is over all, within all. throughout 
us all,—He w'ho in the beginning by awful creative miracle 
made, or still more wonderfully permitted and upheld, 
the heavens and the earth:—and with that same creative 
and permissive miracle may He save us as we need ! 
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study of the Pahlavi, Persian, and Sanskrit commentaries, 
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their suggestions. 

The A vesta text in this Dictionary is in the original 
character, and contains the entire text of the Gathas, also 
a complete Grammar of all the forms in the Gathas, includ¬ 
ing leqgthy excursuses upon both the danger and the value 
of the Pahlavi, Persian, atid Sanskrit translations. I Vice 
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purchased pp. 1-199. IOJ > 
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Sanskrit Equivalents here, 1910; the Persian is itself an 
interlinear translation of the Pahlavi. The Avesta Text is 
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edited from the journal of the Gentian Oriental Society, 
with all the MSS. collated, Bd. lvii. Heft iv. t 1903; the 
English translation is re-edited from the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for October 1904; Neryosangh’s 
Sanskrit is re-edited from Spiegel, with the additional 
collation of five MSS., and for ihe first time translated. 
The Persian is from the Munich MS. already partly 
edited in the Gathas, An Appendix contains the accented 
Sanskrit Equivalents of the Avesta Text by the Author, 
issued upon the plan adopted by him with Yasna XXVI 11 
in Roth’s Festgntts, 1893 (see "Oldenburg’s remarks re the 
Vedic jpoetry, in Vcdxc Religion, p. 27). and with Yasna 
XI J\ in the Acts of the Eleventh Congress of Orientalists 
held in Paris, 1897, 2nd ed, Z.D.M.G „ 1911-12. Four 
photographic plates of MSS., with other illustrative matter, 
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Leipzig, 6 d. Yasna 1 is especially valuable, as it deals 
with the chief important questions of all the non-Gathic 
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A si tide Quarterly Reriew, 1911. 
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YASNA XLIV, commented upon, wilh Sanskrit trans¬ 
lation by the author in ZJJ.M.G 1912, (See above.) 

A few copies of ZARATH USHTRA, PHILO, 
THE AC H. EM EX I l)S AND ISRAEL, pp. 460 + 
xxx(1905-06) are still to be had of Kcgan Paul, Trench. 
Triibner, & Co., and of the leading booksellers in Oxford, 
at i 2s. 6 ef, “He treats his subject thoroughly and ex¬ 
haustively , , , deep and patient studies.' 7 J. J. Modi, 
Head Priest of the Parsis, Colaba, Bombay, in the Farsi 
of Bombay, 1906.—"A wealth of learning and thought." 
Nation, N.Y., August 30, 1906 (Dr, Gray), —This work, 
almost in its entirety, first appeared in articles In the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review. 
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W1TH DAN lE L AND REVELAT IONS, by L. 
H, Mills (1908), to be had of Kcgan Paul, Trench, 
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ALL’ UNIVERSITA DI OXFORD. SULLA 
RELIGIONE DELL' A VESTA, dal Prof. Lorenzo 
Mills, being sections of lectures, delivered in the 
University of Oxford, with ZOROASTER AND THE 
BIBLE, by L. H. Mills (Nineteenth Century Review, 
1894, first translated into Gujarati by N. D. CnORLAWALA, 
of Bombay, 1896), nosv translated into Italian by an 
accomplished Italian man of letters upon his own initiative, 
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AND FREE METRICAL, with Headings firom 
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bound*with the Sanskrit Equivalents of Yasna I, the PahL 
in oriental and transliterated characters, the Persian, 
Sanskrit, and the Italian, or with the Dictionary. As bound 
up with the DICTIONARY, this English edition of 1900 
gives both the complete Gstha text, with Grammar and 
Dictionary, and also a verbatim and free metrical 
version. The an Liquations of the English edition of 
19CK} arc corrected in the Dictionary, and to some extent 
in Our Own Religion in Ancient Persia; see also the 
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new Editions of V, XX V 111 , Asiatic Qua A. Ha/., 1911; • 

Y. XXIX in the MusAu, 1912; V. XXX in J.R.A.S., 
1911 ; Y. XL IV. 1 - 1 f', in the Asiatic Quart. kcv., ton, 
amt in Z.D.M.Q. , 1912, 

the thirty-first volume of the Sacred Books of the East, 
the YASNA, VJ SPA RAD, A P RINA GAN. AND 
GAIL pp, 400 + xlvii, 1887 (same Author), is still to be 
had at 12 j. 6//. ("‘the best Translations are those by 
Darmesteter and Mills' 1 : thus Dr, Geldner, Evcy. Brit,. 
vol. xxiv, p. 778); as is the ANCIENT MANU¬ 
SCRIPT OF THE YASNA, collotyped in an un¬ 
surpassed manner in the actual size and colour of the 
original, 770 photographs, with Introductory Note by 
L. H. Miles ( Ten Guineas). This is the main document 
of the above-mentioned works, and for the presence of the 
original of it in the Bodleian Library Mr, Mills is 
responsible, 1889, 


“ Prof, Mills's name stands foremost in the ranks of 
those who have explored the field of Avcstic literature." 
1 he Hast H of tar, Bombay, April 18, 1909.— " Beyond 
question our leading authority now living on the Gathas.” 
The Nation, N.Y., August 30, 1906.—[ Ear Her J (of Mills’ 
Gathas) “ Das Eqgebniss einer erst a mi lichen Arbeit sehr 
maimigfal tiger Art—unset VerstandniSs tier Gathas 
machtig gefiirdert." Go it Getekr, A ns.. May 13, 1893.— 

" lusbesonderc von Mills, der diese schwierigen Gedidite 
in grundliehster Welse behandelt hat." Praissischcs 
Jahrhitch, 1897, Prof. Justi (Lexicographer).— .*■' Tons 
ceux qui soccupent de Tiriterpfetation des Gathas retidront 
hommage a [ immense laheur scienttfique de M. Mills , . , 
stm livre reste un instrument indispensable pour l etude." 
Pmf. James Darmesteter, Revue Critique, September 
iS t 1893. 
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Dienst. Zcitsckrift der deni sc hat At. G.. 1896, (the late) 
k. Pisciiel | first Sanskritist of Germany)*— A new edition 
has been inquired for, and a renewed Government 
subvention is expected Irom an antiquated engagement. 

A very few copies of the Gathas (Av„ PahL, Skt., Pers. 
texts, and Comm., pp. 622+xxx, 1892-04) ^re still jo be 
had for libraries, at ^3. of F. A, Bkockijaiis in Leipzig. 
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PREFACE. 


T HIS hurried booklet was fortunately occasioned by a cordial 
and repeated invitation from the well-known conservative 
writer Rev. C. II. H. Wright, D.D., Hampton Lecturer for 1878, 
Grin field Lecturer oti the Septuagint, etc,, and author of a large 
number of scholarly writings tn>on the various 1 »ooks of the Bible, 
Wishing to enable Iris public to have a glance at all sides of the 
i|iications Involved in the discussion of the book Daniel, he thought 
that the views of a dose specialist upon Zoroastrianism would be 
useful if put in the form of an Appendix to his second volume, 
though he carefully refrains from committing himself to all that 
his friends might say in those concluding pieces. 

And 1 . for the matter of that, On the other hand, and for my 
part.—as of course—likewise refrain from any responsibility in¬ 
volved in the pleasing and distinguished connection. 

As will be seen, this little essay forms a short supplement to 
my own work just lately published on Zarathushtro, Philo, the 
.khtrmenids and Israel, (Open Court Publishing Co.. tQOd). It 
will not be denied that such a study, however brief it may be, is 
perhaps the very next thing of all others that suggests itself as 
necessary to be done after the matter treated in those well-meant 
and. in a certain sense, pioneer pages. Here again in a redoubled 
application of the term, even though occupying such a limited 
space, in printed matter I am also “pioneer” once more, for I do 
not know where any person at all has ever even thought of such a 
thing as comparing the ideas of the Bible with those of the A vesta: 
and that, as it were, verse by verse. 

I tbink that this theme, although T attempt it here in this 
merely incipient treatment, ought to prove interesting, for it is 
absolutely certain-that no further steps whatsoever can be made in 
the matter of exhausting the subject of Zoroastrian influence until 
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something simitar to this preliminary sketch has been written for 
a El the other books of the Bible, if for no other reason, then because 
Exilic matter exists—in my opinion—in the fullest possible ampli¬ 
tude throughout the entire Old Testament* least of all excepting 
what are generally and justly termed its primeval books: see pages 
59, and 60 IT. This is a conviction which has been tong and grad' 
ually forming itself within my mind. I will not linger further upon 
tliis point except to emphasize the- fact that these views. here ex- 
pressed in this booklet, are necessarily put down in haste,—if 
anything can be said to be done in haste which has been only 
possible to he done at all after more than thirty years' close labor. 

For instance, I have not gone back of the leading Biblical critics 
as to Daniel and Revelations, while I have all along been obliged 
so to go back of all critics (!) upon the Avesta r where I was 
actually forced to toil on from the very' first almost entirely as 
an autodact upon my Via Media ^—and so on for many years* 

And my long, arduous, and harassing labor upon att sides of 
the A vesta forms my only apology for proceeding in a rather hur¬ 
ried manner upon one side of my work done here* My well-meant 
and eagerly appropriated contributions to Zend Philology in its 
main bulk certainly constitute a claim upon some at least of our 
Biblical expositors:—l allude to those who have broken away from 
the fetters of a theological nursery, and have proceeded seriously 
to discuss the Semitic documents as such; while my constantly re- 
attempted minor publications upon the particular point of Zoroas- 
trian influence upon our Judaism and Giristianity,—if they are 
worth anything at all—must furnish some items for all serious 
future Biblical critics, for they extend over a period commencing 
with 1&S7 to the present day, including my article on “Zoroaster 
and the Bible' 1 in the Xineteenth Century Rrth + w of January. 1894, 
—the particular form of the title having been the distinguished 
Editors suggestion. Moreover I believe I am well-nigh the only 
person with both theoretical and poetical religious mining save 
Mortseigmw do Harlez and Mon seigneur CasartelEi who e% r er en¬ 
tered closely into these difficult matters. Be this as it may, it is 
dearly my duty, and none too soon accepted* to publish at once 
what has occurred to me to be of interest u|»on the points here at 
issue: and that without delay: and 1 abo fulfil this duty willingly, 
as I hope. The short Appendix IV" to the Rev, C FL H. Wright 5 
second volume upon Daniel which appeared in the spring of 1906, 
flows more freely in iu style than this exposition because it was 
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penned oft at a single stroke after I liad much fatigued myself with 
all tin* minor references of this treatise, consisting as it does, of 
a few of my university instructional lectures. 

These few chapters then constitute my study to that other 
more pleasing anti still shorter summary:—and I trust they will 
engage a sympathetic attention to the same degree. 

Lawrence H. Mills. 

On row), (_>cto 1 >cr , 1906. 





CHAPTER I. 

THE CASE PR IMA FACIE. 


Literary anil Historical Connection Between the Avesta 


and the Exilic Semitic Scriptures* 



TIE suppose*.I Zoroastrism dements in the Rook of 


JL Daniel have always been considered to be very strik¬ 
ing'; but as they form a part of a whole with their prede¬ 
cessors and successors, they cannot be estimated n!together 
aside from other Exilic matter. So that the entire ancient 
religious literature of the Jews is brought into the ques¬ 
tion, though as a matter of course the limits of the space 
at my disposal here do not permit nic to treat the whole 
of it in this section. And if Zoroastrian elements appear 
anywhere at all within the Jewish ancient literature, we 
may take it for granted that the entire mass of Zoroastrian 
doctrine must have exerted the most decided influence 
upon the developments of Jewish Exilic and of the Chris¬ 
tian theology, for a part here proves the presence and in¬ 
fluence of the whole. 

And this at once, as I need not say, entails the gravest 
possible eon sequences in our decisions as to the vital mat¬ 
ter of precedence or sequence in the intellectual forces 
here brought into consideration, as they develop them¬ 
selves and become manifest in our histories of religious 
thought. 

The objective before us. then, is to illustrate, from vari¬ 
ous points of view taken here and for the present ncces- 
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sarily from restricted portions of the Semitic Scriptures, 
the admitted fact that the Jewish tribes entered ?t new 
intellectual world at the so-called Captivity, and then that 
this sphere was largely dominated by Medo-Persian as 
well as by Babylonian ideas, and that it was therefore to 
a degree Zoroastrinn, and that upon this it was built up 
as a mass of national religious sentiment and system. 

* * * 

It is, however, necessary for me to interpose here an 
important precautionary salvo. It is this: that the Per¬ 
sian theology with which we are here called upon to deal, 
is. if we must judge from its surviving documents, divis¬ 
ible into two branches or schools: the Median, the more 
thoroughly Zoroaslrian as represented by the Zend- 
Avesta, and the Southern school of Persepolis as repre¬ 
sented by the Achaemenian Inscriptions, It is of course 
possible that these two portions of the Mazda-worship 
interest may not really have differed from each other as 
much as their now* surviving documents would seem to 
indicate; while their close relation in spite of all conceiv¬ 
able divergence is not for a moment to lie contested, for 
they have much that is essential in common: and they must 
each be considered as at limes expressing but one and the 
same phase of religious conception: but still it is safer to 
form our judgments from these actually surviving wri¬ 
tings, particularly as each of them is of a signal character 
in its particular sphere. 

So looked upon, it is chiefly the Median Mazda worship, 
that is to say, the Zoroaslrian, centering in Ragha. which 
is here brought into Waring with the grave questions 
w hich we are discussing, rather than the Achaemenian or 
Dane inscriptions! elements on which I here chiefly rely, 
and to which I here first of all refer as at once. With the 
tw r o lores in view, that is to sav, with that of the Exilic 
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Pharisaism on the one side and that of the Zend-Avesta 
on tin? other, we have two occurrences of the most im¬ 
portant possible of religious ideas that have ever been 
propagated, present in two religious systems brought 
closely into connection with each other, as i show just 
below, one of which, the Jewish Exilic, dominates all 
Western civilization; and this actual historical literary 
connection between them, if it lie proved to our satisfac¬ 
tion to be a fact, cannot help but afford occasion for the 
deepest possible reflection and inquiry, which must also be 
regarded as pre-eminently interesting from several points 
of view. 

We must first of all mention and make clear what may 
be called the incontestable points of literary connection 
between these Iranian and Semitic lores from this line of 
thought, corroborative particulars from other sources fol¬ 
lowing tn due course: for, as I have said, if anything at all 
approaching to a literary connection between the two cen¬ 
ters of intelligence can be established, our case is by the 
very fact of it made out, with all that it involves; for 
Zoroastrianism is the main document of our eschatology, 
a fact which should lie taken everywhere for granted, as 
the slightest examination would confirm it.* And first of 
all in our further procedure we have to note the general 
features of the situation, 

+ * It 

The entire mass of the Medo-Persian Mazda-worship 
is, as we assert, brought into close association with Juda¬ 
ism in an unparalleled manner in the familiar passages 
which meet us in Gironieles, Ezra, Nehemiah. the later 
Isaiah, Daniel, etc., and in the entire Exilic and posi-Exilic 
Jewish and Christian literatures, that is to say, when this 
mass of profoundly interesting religious detail is studied 

■ From start to finish we have everywhere? m Znrrfcstriamsm ihc main 
point- of our eschatology: there wa* no other tore at ihc period of the oldcsE 
Amla which so expressed the doctrines sitmus! in modem terms*. 
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in connection with the Achaemenian inscriptions of the 
Persian kings whose edicts are cited in the Biblt, To 
speak of Exilic Jewish history is then to speak of Persian 
history in one of its most interesting episodes,, and vice 
versa: for such allusions center in the superlative circum¬ 
stances, of the so-called Return of the Jewish Tribes and 
the re-establishment of their religion upon its original rep¬ 
resentative site with the to us so momentous consequences. 
And no statements could he stronger, as might he said, 
than those well-known familiar ones which are every¬ 
where so prominent in the documents themselves, with per¬ 
haps Isaiah xliv or xlv at their head. The Persian Empe¬ 
ror who represented his religion (see the inscriptions) 
is there accepted as the "anointed of Yahveh”—an ex¬ 
pression which carried with it the assurance of the exist¬ 
ence of the deepest possible religious sentiment with re¬ 
gard to the exalted personage to whom it alludes; and this 
with a salvo in verse y which doubly accentuates the af¬ 
firmatives. So much for the connection prima facie . But 
when we have said this we must proceed to mention here, 
although still only in a preliminary sense, some individual 
particulars, as a further succinct huL necessary introduc¬ 
tion of our subject, though some of these will necessarily 
occupy our attention again in their detail further on. 

* * * 

The first of them would be perhaps that truly monu¬ 
mental circumstance in the Medo-Fersian Jewish religious 
history, the presence of the "Seven Spirits” of the Zend- 
Avesta in Job, Zechariah, Tobit and the Apocalypse. The 
first mentioned, the occurrence in Job, indeed lacks the 
mention of the number "Seven," but the "walking to and 
fro in the Earth" is characteristic, while in the occurrence 
in Tobit xii. 15 we have both the words together, and the 
ideas are especially clinched to the Iranian work by the 
mention of one of the oldest of the Gathic demons (Tobit 
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iii. 8. 17; viii. 3) in close association with them (the seven 
Am esh as pot ids), added to which we have the A vesta city 
Ragha mentioned more than once, and all in the same 
book. 

The tale of the Book of Tobit seems indeed to be a 
story largely centering about the Zoroastrian capital, if 
we might so call the most prominent place mentioned in the 
A vesta: see Tobit i. io, 14: “And l went into Media and 
kept ten talents of silver in trust with Gabriel the hrotlier 
of Gabrias at Rases, a city in Media ’ see also Tobit iv. t; 

iv. zo; v. 5; vi, 9; vi. iz; ix, 2; xiv. 4, 

Ragha, as we know, was so completely Zoroastrian 
that the very name “Zarathushtra” became a civic title 
there of high order, and it was even used in the superlative 
degree as “most Zarathushira,” totally losing the signifi¬ 
cance .of its original application to the particular family 
of the distinguished prophet 

Kohut* also with much probability likewise found the 
common Persian word Khshathra, which is also the name 
of the third Avestic A mesh a spend, in Esther as well as 
in Daniel. This would of course only help to illustrate 
still more the close Persian relation, which we may regard 
as hardly contested; but with much sagacity he noticed 
the “tier” of Ahastterus, which equals "ver”; and in it 
he with much plausibility saw not only the Persian Klisha- 
thra—the “Alias” having resulted as so often in similar 
cases, from contraction plus the added incipient “A”— 
hut he saw the Avestic Khshathra-vairya, the “ver” repre¬ 
senting this latter part of the composition, as indeed it 
does also in the Pahlavi middle Persian, Khshathra and 
Vairva also occurring in close association even in the 
Gathas.f The asserted analogies between the Persian, 
the Jewish, and the Babylonian month-names, are also 

* See Ills- work cited below, now of course antiquated, but itiQ ^igge^ivc. 

f If Indeed ihh rctofTnition be no! beyond dispute, fl > r et awakens our 
mention and our zeal io search lot ocber analogies. 
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particularly significant. Not pausing upon what may he 
considered especially controversial in Benfey's attempted 
identifications here (see also his successors), it will be con¬ 
venient to call especial attention to the signal word “Adar” 
(Atar), which is purely Persian, both in its literal mean¬ 
ing and in its here so significant application. No scholar 
can have failed to become aware that the word for fire, 
while well-nigh the most common word of its kind in the 
Persian, is at the same time perhaps the most sacred of 
its sort in that language; for the element was personified 
as an Angel and has a Yasht really, though not formally, 
devoted to it. and this in the genuine if yet later A vesta. 

Zoroastrians have also been for a long time called 
“Fire worshipers,” on account of their especial use of 
fire in worship, which was rather more pronounced than 
its adoption among the Hebrews except perhaps in the 
Exilic and post-Exilic times; and even here the use of the 
Seven Lamps to symbolize the Seven Spirits, which lingers 
in the Church is perhaps not so striking as the fire altars 
perpetually burning in the Zoroastrian temples. And the 
influence of the ideas which center in this “element 1 ' was 
so marked that an important province to the southwest 
of the Caspian Sea was named Azerbaigan Adharbagan.* 

it was also in connection with the names of others of 
the most holy concepts in Iranian thought that the word 
“Adar” was so prominently adopted as the name of a 
Parsi month,f as it is also in both the Jewish and the As¬ 
syrian; and this circumstance, though it is not at all the 
most incisive of the initial features, is yet one of the most 
convincing, and affords formidable proof of early Iranian 
influence upon Babylon. 

*l~hc Holy Fire was not fterliap-. 3S yet personified iti the Hiiha, hut it 
is still mo-t reverently mentioned. Some Parsi* hare, [ think, cherished the 
belief thai the tire* upon the chief altars m the Fire Tehiples were originally 
supematu rally irnparicii 

f As Adar "fire" wiii a word otherwise totally unknown to die Semitic 
la.ngLEa.gcfi in ihis seme, ihe factv are peculiarly im^hn^nh 
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As this item is so incisive in the impression which it 
makes* upon us I will dwell for a moment longer upon it 
here. 

Here is a month named “Adar" in the Babylonian, the 
Jewish and the Persian languages. To the Babylonian 
and the Hebrew, the term is wholly foreign, certainly so 
if it meant “fire" in Babylonian and Hebrew; but in the 
Iranian Medo-Persian it is one of the most common of 
all household terms, also emphatically sanctified for the 
sacrifice, and its application iti Iranian to the naming fit a 
month accentuates its distinction. To which then of the 
three languages, which each used it for a month, was it 
originally so applied? 

Is it likely that the Babylonians developed out of their 
own speech, and as if by accident, a word which was ex* 
tcmally identical with this Persian term, at once so com¬ 
mon and so distinguished, and without the smallest hint 
from Persian usage applied it also to a month as the 
Iranians have done—a month being presumably as sacred 
an interval of lime to the Babylonians as it was to the 
I ranians ?* 

Was it there used as a pure Syrian word “Adar" 
in a territory which may have l>ccn overrun by Persian 
influences at some immemorial epoch, (which is one of 
my present contentious), and which was at an early date 
soon after the first Exile actually known to have been so 
overrun, proving that this Iranian word may well have 
later crept into the earlier Hebrew texts in the ever- 
repeated recopying of manuscripts? Is it likely then that 
this term, universally used in Iranian for “tire," should 
have any other meaning when applied to a Syrian Deity, 
"fire" having universal elaims to worship, an element 
which could not help, as we might almost say of it, 1>e- 

* See tht word applied to a Syrian god in Palestine as reported not very 
loof ago. 
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coming a god? And if the Syrian, Assyrian, or Babylonian 
word meant "fire* 1 also, its Iranian origin is certain 1 . See 
also Tebeth, an Iranian word, which is also a Semitic 
month name, from Avesta* tap, "to burn/ 1 cp, Tabistan = 
"summer* Not to speak of Ah as again a month of 
“water/* nor of Tishri as Tishtrya, Tishtar, being a prom¬ 
inent Persian star and later Sirius ,yet also with the others 
applied to a Persian month ; see even Khisleu which might 
easily recall Khashathra as contracted, a Parsi month, as 
V P =“C "th/‘ and f T' is easy for “r t w etc. This point 


as regards Adar, we should say in passing, controls this 
situation here, II one Babylonian month name was Ira¬ 
nian, it is not sound criticism for us to hold to an isolated 
occurrence; "many or none” should be our principle. Even 
if, conceivably, the Iranian month names, all intensely na¬ 
tive to Medo-Persian as they are, were later taken over 
from Babylon after having been previously adapted there 
from Iran in other applications—even upon the supposi¬ 
tion that they p white wholly Iranian, had never before as 
yet been used in Iran as month names till they had been 
first so used in Babylon—-notwithstanding this so singular 
presupposition, the fact would remain as clearly proved 
that these Iranian words had singular power in Babylon 
at an extremely early date. These considerations taken all 


together almost make us credit the old opinions of a once 
paramount semi-Iranian influence in Babylon or in pre- 
Babylonian times as being intimately associated with the 
intellectual elements of Akad and Sumer* And ibis, as 
we should never forget, was also a priori more than prob¬ 
able; lor Iran could not have developed even to the posi¬ 
tion occupied by the first Achsemeuid except during the 
course ot some centuries and without having made its 
energetic influence often felt upon neighboring states. 


*y«)k at Ap ,1< pSairi Tnniui: Ar* with Semitic nontfntfa » n Jfc* 
bfc nla-i Patti], the name aim Akkadian ruler, Avesta Paiiish, etc. 
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There is one other serious point here which ! would 
introduce as if in parentheses, though it may not seem 
to be immediately relevant ; it is this. Some advanced 
scholars seem never to have become at all aware of such 
a fact as that all the Persian Ameshaspends with many 
of i heir satellites, whose names are used for the months 
and the days of the months, were likewise Vedk. though 
scattered and not numbered six or seven in the RIK; nor 
yet at all applied in the same way to the calendar. And 
this all the more connects the entire body of Iranian re¬ 
ligions thought with the great southeastern Indian sys¬ 
tems rather than with the southwestern Babylonian, for 
the V edic is and was a veritable fellow-branch with the 
I rani an in one and the same vast primeval faith. But this 
circumstance also imparts immensely greater solidity to 
the entire structure of the Iranian religious system, show¬ 
ing it to possess a predominant objectivity, which together 
with its incisive clearness naturally impressed itself upon 
its neighbor the Assyrian. As we shall be obliged later on 
to bring in facts which postdate the New Testament and 
which yet exercise a very important influence upon the 
issues of this discussion, (see below), we must continue 
on our preliminary remarks one step further here and 
refer to some post-Christian elements, 

Much additional information of an interior character 
lias been collected by Kohut out of the various early sec¬ 
tions of the Talmud, some of it dating so carlv as before 
A. D. Prominent among these particulars, and as 

in analogy with the general Persian atmosphere of the 
Ivxile period noted above, would be the favored condition 
of the Jews under the Parthian Arsacids, which would be 
available as a point so far back, lei us say, as 150 A. D, at 
least ;* and perhaps the still more incisive manifestation of 

* Tlieir political rcprcnmlative. the T-lsilc arch, ranked fourlli after the 
sovereign, Kohui's citation. 
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disfavor under the Sasanids, from 226 A. D, on, may be 
also highly valued for our purpose, for persecution'some¬ 
times* brings out details of intellectual connection more 
sharply even than sympathetic treatment,! Next to this 
and as again parallel to what is above cited. Kohut, 
with a very fair degree of probability indeed, sees Haur- 
vatat and Arnereutat in later but still early portions of 
the Talmud; while the Cm vat Bridge is dearly mentioned 
somewhere also, though here l can quote only from mem¬ 
ory, the very striking particulars of Yasht XXII appear. 
And what shall we say to the somewhat late but most cer¬ 
tain existence of A vesta But, Mush, and the Ashemaogha? 
Then still later we have also Talmudic Mittron possibly for 
Mithra, ur-iel tor Hvare-nah, etc,, etc.| If these items, 
thus as it were hastily inserted before our more extended 
discussion, possess any validity at all. then they should 
already produce an incipient conviction in our minds and 
so at once begin to make us believe all the acutely interest¬ 
ing and solemn facts involved in the partially approximate 
identity of the Persian and Israelitish Exilic lores. 

After the above preliminary items which I trust may be 
considered incontestable, as proving prime facie the con¬ 
nection between the Exilic Jewish religious literature and 
that of the Iranians, the first particular in the division of 
the subject would be the name and conception of the 
Supreme Being; then, those of his supernatural personified 
creatures; the conception of his eternity in general, to- 


■ T f not as ihc groncml rule, 

f At the festivals espially held la the Fi re the Fe reran atfhorit it s entered 
ihe dwellings of the Jews, arid put out alt the lights; and so at the festivals 
in honor of the holy waters they deprived them of its use. S« Kdhut's dta- 

tHfU, 

t Aspiration comes and goes; see Kohul everywhere, ‘‘dr-’* might well Ire 
hm — and this easily Hyar. Fhow who criticise Kohut too freely should 
remember that one has lo be n unite to rritidse * criti#. Much that is fubti- 
sums is utterly Fort upon non^perts S« "JfidJsche AfiReloIngie." Abhand- 

l ™*«! f" r rfr '' Kw ^i e * Vol IV. tfW, hy A. Kohut. Sec 

also his successors, N, Soderblohi, Ernst t! taken, L. H, Gray, etc. 
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"ether with angelic anti human immortality; resurrection; 
judgment: millennial perfection and heaven; heaven and 
hell; and finally our conclusions as to what is really Zoro- 
as Irian, and as to what is really Rxilic. anti as to how far 
the Hebrew eschatology' is original with Israel. 



CHAPTER IT. 

THE CONCEPTION OF GOD AND THE TERMINOLOGY USED. 


A MONG the names applied to the Supreme Being the 
..expression “God of Heaven” also used in the alleged 
Edicts of Cyrus' and his Biblical successors {see 2 Chron¬ 
icles. Ezra, etc.) appears to be certainly Exilic, even where 
it may now occur amidst matter formerly believed to be 
pre-Exihe. It recalls vividly the universal Aryan name 
Deva t * Zeus. Dens. Dieu, etc., for Deity, which in the 
Aryan vernacular was Divu, “the shining sky,” 3 so 
D(a)eva. to Indian div. In A vesta and its sequents the 
fine term became unhappily inverted in its application ow¬ 
ing to theological antipathies and jealousies, and was act¬ 
ually applied to demons through all Zoroastrian literature. 
But the Iranians themselves, as there can he little doubt, 
used “D(a)cva,” originally in the holy sense, with all the 
rest of Arya, and the sad misuse is one proof more of the 
posteriority even of the early Avesta to the earliest Veda- 
Then the expression "living God” recalls the etymology of 
Ahura {Inscriptional Aura) the root being Ahu = “life 1 ” 
among other things; -ra is mere suffix. This singularly 
effective word is indeed applied to A mesh a spends, and 
even to a human spiritual Lord, and this in the oldest 
Avesta; but we are none the less entitled to think of “life” 

and the “living" One when we meet its well-nigh universal 

• 

1 Sec Ezra L 

1 So first fftiggc&led by me in T. R. A. S. 

* See Daniel. 
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application to the Supreme Deity, recalling also Vcdic 
os lira and its equivalents (see above). Not Jong since 
a scholar would indeed have cited Yahveh as a Jewish 
analogon; and there is little doubt that the jews themselves 
once mistook the word for the first person singular of the 
Hebrew verb meaning "to be.” And this supervening and 
secondary understanding of the term, entirely aside from 
our restored modern explanations of it, quite fully suffices 
to establish an interior, if independent, analogy between 
it and Ahnra. Analogies are often quite valid for the pur¬ 
pose of tracing the presence and connection of ideas here 
apart even from errors or misgrowths; for “connection” 
quite as often reveals itself in grotesque anomalies. See 
even the striking inscriptions! expression "King of Kings” 
applied to God in Hebrew as well as to the Messiah and to 
Nebuchadnezzar (Daniel ii. 37); see it dwelt upon below, 
whereas in its signal occurrence upon Behistan it is used 
of Darius; yet this last insertion, though dating so late 
as B. C. 500, circa, clearly proves that the expression was 
predominantly Persian in its original application, for it is 
not possible that it could not have been used in Tran in the 
course of Iranian history centuries before it was applied in 
this same sense in the Inscription. And it therefore af¬ 
fords a strong additional proof of a connection of religious 
ideas. So we hear of the "Ancient of Days,” which recalls 
Zrvani akaranc, meaning “in boundless time”: see the 
Vendtdad XIX, an expression of much importance as sav¬ 
oring of philosophic speculation, but at another day (as 
possibly in the Bible 4 ) it becomes a proper name for an 
Eternal Creator; we have even a sect of Zervaniles. Yet 
this connection, though subjected to a twist, is valid in ex¬ 
actly the same manner, and deeply interesting. Moreover 
it must be clearly held in mind that a vast mass of anal¬ 
ogies must be so estimated while yet cited: see on ahead, 

1 See Daniel 
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where no pretence whatsoever is to be put forward by me 
to any certain immediate literary connection. My'objec- 
tive, as already stated, is the existence of a post-Exilic 
intellectual atmosphere in Persian Babylonia, and so also 
in Persian Jerusalem, an atmosphere which was vital to 
the new religious aspirations of the Jews—in fact totally 
transforming them; and that this atmosphere was more 
Iranian than Babylonian ■ but much detail of an otherwise 
very inferior character goes to make firm our convictions 
as to this. It is often a question as to what may have 
circulated as mere hearsay. 

Resuming,-—we have again a firm clincher to the idea 
of eternity in the Deity as being an Iranian concept; and 
this is afforded by the name of the last Ameshaspend, 
Amcretatat; recall “who only hath immortality" 1 (Tim¬ 
othy vii. 16}, 

*A curious expression for the BEbfe to make used. It looks indeed @3 
if “immortality" were a special title; otherwise what is the sense of it at all? 
Surely it is not a New Testament doctrine that no one but God has “immor¬ 
tality,” 


CHAPTER IH. 


angelology with demonology, 

a. Distinction in Personages. 

\'GELIC personages become discriminated as to their 



I~\ rank as greater or less, in the Exilic and post-Exilic 
Scriptures, and this marks still further the interesting 
change in the religious history of Israel. In the genuine pre- 
Exilic period the angelology was extreme!}’ indefinite, hav¬ 
ing been even thought by some to be a mere theophany, 
at best a simple messenger-sending from the Deity with¬ 
out the supposition of any very distinct personal cliarac- 
cristics in the supernatural messenger himself. We find 
also naturally little trace of any very exceptional hyper- 
exaltations of individual angelic or demoniac spiritual be¬ 
ings aside from, and independent of, their use as convey¬ 
ors of the Divine wishes upon particular occasions. But 
in the Exile not only are some of these concepts apparently 
selected to “surround the Throne," but individual beings 
appear in a most predominant attitude as “Prince" and 
“Prince of Princes.' 1 (See Daniel viii. 25): An especially 
prominent angel seetns even intended to be represented as 
the agent in raising the dead, like tbeSaoshyants' of Tran: 
See Daniel xii. I, 2: “At that time shall Michael stand up, 
the great Prince which Stan doth for thy people," See 
also the expression “Sons of God" after the Iranian idea 

* lit was himself not an angel, but the: first recorded concept d£ a final 
Redeemer rraiortois all things; sec elsewhere and below. 
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in Yasht XHI and elsewhere where the Iranian Arch¬ 
angels "have all one Father Ahura,” 

Whether the other two in Daniel xii, 5, 6. are to be 
reckoned as "Princes" is not certain, but the occurrences 
already mentioned suflice to show an exceptional eminence 
conceded to an exceedingly small number of these belie ved- 
in supernatural persons. Similarly sec also Daniel x. 21, 
where Michael, "Your Prince," almost demands a like 
interpretation to the expressions "Prince of Persia,” (see 
Daniel x, 13. 20), and even to the expressions “Prince of 
Greeia,” If it is written; 

“The Prince of the Kingdom of Persia withstood him, 
Daniel, one and twenty days,—and, lo.—Michael, one of 
your Princes,came to help me," then as Michael, the Prince 
was an Archangel, it would seem only fair for us to sup¬ 
pose that the term “Prince of Persia" may possibly have 
some inclusive allusion to a supernatural being notwith¬ 
standing the positive presence of Persian political person¬ 
ages in the connection; and so the expression "Prince of 
Greeia” must be somewhat accounted for in the same man¬ 
ner. Of course the word "Prince” here used has also its 
further and more natural application; and in fact it is 
quite possible that the entire use of the term "Prince” here 
as applied to the Archangels may have been first suggested 
by the necessary mention of the political Princes whose ac¬ 
tion forms here the subject under discussion. Again, on the 
contrary, the idea may have been led off by the very prom¬ 
inent position of the national Archangels of Media reck¬ 
oned as "Princes,” a leading one among them having actu¬ 
ally the name of Khshathra which may be rendered "Sover¬ 
eign” or "Prince”; so that, to be exhaustive, it is desirable 
to mention that even the "Prince of Greeia” in Daniel x. 
13, 20. might point toward a semi-extinct angelology fur¬ 
ther west ; but I fear we should be hardly warranted here. 
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b. The Sci’cn Spirits of God, 1 

It is in Zecliariah, Tobit, and Revelations that a lew 
of these more prominent concepts are spoken of as a com¬ 
pany of seven; sec where I have already necessarily indi¬ 
cated this by anticipation above, and what I shall say here 
should lie regarded as being of the nature of necessary 
amplification. In the latter book this expression becomes 
frequent. Nothing could more accord with the Medo-Per- 
sian Zoroastrian usage, which may also have expressed 
itself with a prominence which spread and maintained 
the concepts everywhere within the vast Perso-Pabylonian 
territory. 

No one will suppose that 1 attach any especial impor¬ 
tance to the number seven in itself considered, for it is of 
well-nigh universal application in Moly Scripture, possibly 
having had its real origin in the seven days of a week in 
a month of about twenty-eight days; but the application of 
this number to certain conspicuous believed-in angelic he- 
ings is quite another matter when we recall the Medo- 
Persian Ameshaspends which w ere so widely known. Here 
accidental coincidence would seem to be rigorously ex¬ 
cluded by the facts which I have already instanced above, 
for the existence of the expression in dose proximity to the 
name of a Gathic Demon; see above, where an Avesta 
city more than once in the same document, places connec¬ 
tion all the more fully beyond dispute. In Zecliariah iv. 
10, "the Seven Spirits which are as the eyes of the Lord 
and which run to and fro throughout the whole earth." 
not only recall the Seven Amesliaspends, but their activity, 
which is everywhere expressed, or implied in the Avesta 
as in the later Zoroastrianism; see also Satan's answer to 
God in the Introduction to job, where he says; "I am come 
from running to.and fro in all the earth"; see it cited also 

1 This is one of the collections of evidence to which I promised to revert, 
ejitcrmjT intft more extended dciad, 
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elsewhere; and we have even the coincidence as to the 
“eyes of the Lord," the sun being the "eye of Ahuta" in 
Avesta, as he is the eye of Vnruna in the Veda; for though 
the sun was not an Ameshaspend, but merely exalted in a 
quasi-personification, yet our main object here, as said 
above, is literary coincidence or color which may be ab¬ 
solutely without interior correspondence and yet com¬ 
pletely effective to show “connection.”* In Rev. viii. 2 , we 
have at once again “the seven spirits which are before the 
throne." Here the application of the same terms to the 
seven representatives of the Seven Churches (Rev. i. 20) 
should hardly be regarded as a serious objection, for these 
later expressions were evidently taken over from the ear¬ 
lier words, which, as we see. occur in Zcdiariah and TobiL 
It would he moreover a priori highly improbable that the 
“seven spirits of God before His throne” should have been 
an idea finding its origin in the fact that there were seven 
Christian Bishops in Asia Minor who attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the inspired author; see also below. 

Notice moreover the very solemn expression “the seven 
spirits of God" in Rev.iii. 2 and 7, which not remotely re¬ 
calls the still profounder revelations in the Avesta where 
an analogous passage attributes the “six” spirits tn Ahura 
as a seventh. This occurrence moreover surpasses its Jew¬ 
ish imitations in one all-important particular; for these 
spirits were in so far really God's (that is to say, Ahura f s) 
that they were literally the fundamental concepts not only 
of all religion, but of all possible moral existence, and SO 
metaphorically indeed the very “Sons of God"; see below 
for amplification to this point, being also in a sense abso¬ 
lutely identical with Him, as the human attributes are 
identical with the human personal subjectivity. As regards 
Rev. iv, 5 (cp. also Zech. iv. 2, ro) T am not aware that 
the Zoroastrians had exactly seven lamps, or seven candle- 

■ Compare “the angel who took hti pant,” 
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sticks, hut the concept of the seven spirits pervaded the 
ideas ’of the writers, while fire (see above) was supreme 
as a sacrificial object: see also Rev. v. 7, In 8, the seven 
angels are again seen to stand before the throne recalling 
Job, where, however, the number is not mentioned (see Rev. 
viii. 6; xv. 1; xv. 6; xvi. 17; xvii. 11; xx. r9>. The same 
deduction is everywhere in point, namely that while the 
concepts with their number "seven 1 ' are so very Jewish 
and Christian, they only appeared suddenly upon this He- 
brew foreign soil as applied to particular personal spirits, 
whereas they were immcmoriaUy native to Medo-Persian 
Z oroast nanism which for centuries occupied the same ter¬ 
ritory which was both before and later by constraint in¬ 
vaded by the captives, 3 A further explanation of this cru¬ 
cial number seven should here intervene, and it will afford 
an all-important illustration as to the asserted facts upon 
which our entire procedure depends. For, like almost every 
other particular of the kind, it is not expected to go upon 
"alt fours.” Even the number itself wobbles, the seven 
being a post-Gathic term, as is indeed the word amesha, 
(better amentia), meaning "immortal/’ as applied to the 
Seven ; and it, the number seven, first of all includes Ahura. 
1 he Ameshaspentas without Him are merely six, whereas 
in one of the most important of all the passages, the Seven 
are all said to have "One Father/' Ahura. But such irra¬ 
tionalities are universal in ancient religious literatures. 
The number seven struck its impression deep upon the 
Iranian mind, having its obvious origin in the number of 
the Ameshas (Immortals) with Ahura included, and once 
having gained a footing it twisted their terminology. The 
word seems later to have meant the Holy Group entirely 
aside from the actual accuracy of the figure. 

That the names or the personified ideas themselves 

l 11ir places tv here tire hradEti^F! captive* were deposited and settled were 
"Assyria and the Cities of the Mede§/ P 
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were purposely selected toy the original authors to fit In 
with the already established sanctity of the number i*s less 
probable than vice versa, from the facts already just no¬ 
ticed ; there is no idea of "seven” at all in the original doc¬ 
uments, the Gathas. We might indeed surmise that an 
originally prevailing sanctity of such a number among 
the Irano-Aryan tribes, having returned more vividly to 
the consciousness of the later Zoroastrians, and also pos¬ 
sibly having found its way in from without, they may 
then in the later but still genuine Avesta have adopted 
the term, fitting it into the fact that the “Six” with their 
Original, were indeed “Seven” ; recall the Seven Karsh- 
vas,—but the probabilities lie totally on the other side of 
it. The sanctity of the Six with Ahura, the Seventh, or 
as the First of a Seven, was of the most exalted and effec¬ 
tive character possible, affording among the Iranians at 
least anti their descendants whether actual or merely in¬ 
tellectual, an all-sufficient reason for the excessive vene¬ 
ration for the number, as usual on rational grounds; for 
w hat reasons for the sanctification of any such figure could 
at all approach the fact that it expressed the number of 
the accepted, or recognized attributes of the Supreme De¬ 
ity? And even if the glimmer of the idea of Seven did in¬ 
deed revive from an earlier Iranian-Indian origin, or even, 
if it did later creep in from abroad; yet even then it Yvas 
obviously, notoriously, and almost exclusively appropri¬ 
ated by the unconscious facts of the Iranian theological 
situation. No one who reads the Gathas with any recep¬ 
tive capacity at all could imagine that those Six were 
especially worked out to coincide with the superficial and 
indeed artificial sanctity of any number elsewhere super- 
stitiously adored. If that had been the case Seven would 
undoubtedly have been mentioned in them, the Gathas, 
If the number "seven” had any very especial sanctity in 
the pre-Gathtc period that sanctity may have been pur- 
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poseiy nursed from religious motives, and it may have 
exerted a quiet influence even in the Gathtc period, but in 
no degree such a powerful and dominant influence as it 
exerted in all subsequent Iranian history. 

Nothing is more pressingly important to all our con¬ 
structive conjectures than to recall this principle at every 
step. Hardly an item, except these first cited, presents a 
mechanically exact correspondence. Another excellent ex¬ 
ample should be noted merely for the sake of emphasizing 
our illustration. Aramaiti is rhetorically termed “God's 
daughter'' in several places, and “His wife" in another. 
So Mithra is almost Ilis fellow-God at times, and vet His 
creature at others. In more than one place Ahura actually 
sacrifices to Mitlira and others of His sul>-deiiies, just as 
a courteous sovereign would never formally address a 
nobleman without using his title. Ancient Gods also uni¬ 
versally borrow each other's attributes, and in pursuing 
scientific discriminations as to these points the expert must 
note which god is predominant in the possession of certain 
characteristics. Periods of transition also occur during 
which each leading god usurps or inherits the accredited 
deeds or powers of the others; and there arc often dis¬ 
tinctly marked epochs, where One God. as represented by 
his followers, seems almost to wrangle for an attribute 
with a waning predecessor, 3 

Periods of the prevailing ascendency of one God also 
overlap upon those of another. 

c. The Naming of the Archangels. 

While such a culmination was most possible as an 
entirely independent Jewish growth in parallel lines with 
that in the Zoroastrian scriptures, vet in presence of 
the immemorial Avcstic and Vedic use, one at once 
recognizes the influence of the new Persian scene. The 

’ See Itidra as he supplants his predecessors in R. V. 
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Jews, being Persian subjects, were perforce upon the 
most intimate political terms with many of the Persian 
officials, and they could not meet and converse relig¬ 
iously with any Persian - Babylonian acquaintance from 
Media, without hearing at every sentence the name of an 
Archangel, for these fine believed-in supernatural person¬ 
ages later gave the very names to the months and days,* 
and this usage may well have begun at a date which would 
here come in ; and they were often used in the course of the 
day in private devotion. Their names also occurred often 
in private proper names, the Greeks themselves becoming 
aware of them (see below). What wonder then that they 
began, though at first quite unconsciously, not only to con¬ 
struct intellectually their own personified religious con¬ 
cepts, and upon the same model as those of the Iranians 
(see above), but to name them as well, after the same 
fashion which was ever upon the lips of their political and 
social allies. 

"The man Gabriel l>eing caused to fly swiftly,” etc. 
(Daniel) may be taken as a leading illustration. The few 
Zoroastrian “ Immortals/* unlike even their first imitations 
in Zech, iv. dispense with the supernatural limbs of loco¬ 
motion, anti especially with contra-anatomical growths for 
rcrial excursion, but Gabriel, “Man of God,” at once re¬ 
calls the fact that Vohumanah represents precisely “the 
man of God” even in the Galhas, not etymologically of 
course; and in the \ endidad he represents him in a manner 
so emphatic that there Vohu Manah, as representing the 
well-conducted citizen, may even be “defiled” through 
some impure physical contamination (see below); and we 

* Not only were many of the months named after them and their under- 
tmgs, but tlic days 01 the monlli as welt Everything rang with the terms, 
bo to speak, not excepting some time?- the proper names of the most eminent 
persons; for instance in such a word as Artaxerxw we have (he names of 
two of the nmnorials, — Arta. which equalled Asha, anil Khshathra; the 
hoof! of the day f liltf five in number involved die constant filing 
of the names, 
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should^ not fail to add that the Zoroastrian angels have 
also a-flight” in descending to the believer, but as ever in 
the more refined form of rhetorical imagery rather than in 
that of muscular delineation. 5 So when tire leading priests 
in Persian Babylon began to think out for themselves 
Archangelk personages they would naturally give some 
such names as we have recorded; and so Michael "who like 
God? appeared. Uc have noticed Gabriel as recalling 
Vohuman: but he also recalls the exploits of many an Ira¬ 
nian Angel Sraosha in particular, though lie, Sraosha, 
was certainly not at first recognized as an Amesha, vet he 
succeeded in pushing some of these leading forms aside in 
his progress as a defender. So in Revelations there was 
war in heaven and Michael the Prince contended with 
the Devil in Jude, just as Sraosha pre-eminently van¬ 
quished Angra-Mainyus. But we must not go further be¬ 
fore we recall and further explain the Incisive circumstance 
that the Zoroastrian names differ radically and transcend 
immensely the Biblical ones in an all-important particular, 
already touched upon above, for whereas the Jewish ex¬ 
pressions depict with color fine poetical images, the Zoro¬ 
astrian terms express the first internal elements of the 
mental universe; see above and in the following remarks. 
lyiui man ah. while used for the "orthodox saint,” means 
distinctly bona mens; they may be the same words indeed 
in another form; 1 nanah is of course mens. Asha is “the 
law, the "idea of consecutive order,” the "truth pre-emi¬ 
nent” in every germ; Khshathra, the sovereign power, 
comes in also as if with conscious logic; compare both the 
Gathic and the Lord’s prayer;* in the first we have "Thine 
i.-> the kingdom, as in the last, with 110 very probable im¬ 
mediate literary connection; it is the idea of sacred author¬ 
itative force; Aramaiti is the psychic energy of purpose 
' Yt *HL &t fit * 

siv. -5 " £s , hS& 2' 1 2£ “ *■ <—«* «*“ i*» ,-iii 
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‘"the toiling Mind,” T while Haurvatat is Lhe completeness 
of Deity, conferring full weal and chief! ) f health upon His 
“good” creatures, and Ameretatat is literally ‘ immortal- 
ity,” the two forms of exactly the same word. As approach¬ 
ing this we have such expressions as “ The Amen ; see the 
Asha = Truth. Descending to the minor concepts; see 
al>ove my allusions to "Hvarenah ” etc* In addition to 
this we may recall the fact that Raphael, one of the Jewish 
Archangels, is actually declared to be “One of the Seven 
Spirits” in the Tale of Tobit which almost centers aliout 
the chief Zoroastrian city Ragha. 

d. Iranian Names Suggested Where Neither They 
Nor Any Semitic Equivalents Actually Appear. 

While M ichael and Gabriel are in evidence on the Sem¬ 
itic side and "God of Heaven" has been cited as possibly an 
Aryan element amidst the throng of Semitic terms, we may 
proceed to notice such an expression as that in Daniel ii. 1 1, 
"whose dwellings are not in the flesh. This would be an 
advance upon earlier concepts where the bodily figure of 
Yahveh Elohim is plainly referred to: and these liner ideas 
arose under the stimulus of the Exile, anthropomorphic 
modes of thought having been much shaken off, not neces¬ 
sarily at all in imitation of Persian modes of expression. 
For even in the Gathas, a vision of Ahura is sought for. 
though a vision of Ahura as manifested in a bodily form 
would indeed introduce an element into the Gat has directly 
in conflict with one of its leading distinctions, that between 
the "bodily" and the "mental" worlds, Tn the later Yasna, 
however, we have hi Is "Body,” though everything points 
to a merely rhetorical | xx. 2) usage here as in the post- 
Avcstic Zoroastrianism, though I do not feel that the post- 
Gath ic Zoroast Hans would have objected much to God’s 
liody, if they could only have managed the idea of it; and it 

* I refer ar to plougV’ cp. mfrmm* 
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would have liecn easy enough to add the adjective "spirit¬ 
ual” before such a noun as “body." A "God of Gods" 
( Daniel ii. 47) recalls again the inscriptional t urn of words 
"King of Kings” and also its actual sentence “greatest of 
all the Gods." the Creator both of the Immortals and of 
Mithra; sec below. Strangely enough Adar, the angel of 
tire, is most significantly indicated in Daniel iii. 25; “The 
fourth figure walking in the super-heated furnace is like 
unto a son of the gods.” But "Son of God ” i. e., of Ahura, 
was precisely a most noted and ever iterated title of the 
fire, as somewhat dimly personified in the later but still 
genuine A vesta* The spirit of the Holy Gods, in Daniel 
iv. 9, recalls again the Spenishta Mainyu, the most Holy 
Spirit, so the most; I prefer, the "most August Spirit." 
In the Avesta this "most August Spirit” is a curious 
growth out of the concept Ahura, much like that of the 
Holy Spirit in the Exilic Scriptures. It seems to be a sort 
of attribute at first; and then perhaps it edged its way into 
personification, as so often with similar ideas. The 
"watcher and the Holy One” of Daniel iv. 13 suggest 
Sraosha who “never slept since the two Spirits made the 
worlds; three times of the night and day” he attacks the 
enemy and defends the souls of the faithful. The “coming 
down from Heaven” (same verse) suggests the Six in 
Vasht XIII, where we have, “shining are their paths as 
they come down to the faithful.” In Daniel iv. 17, the 
demands “by the words of the Holy Ones” again suggest 
the Seven; they all, constructively, watch and speak; and 
see “the Spirit of the Holy Gods” again with “Spenishta 
Mainyu” as its counterpart. 

The reader lias long since, let us hope, fully seen the 
pointing of our procedure. While hardly a single in¬ 
stance here cited shows any absolutely certain immediate 
and definite external literary connection with Avesta, yet 
the duty continually grotvs upon us to gather up not only 
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the more prominent evidences of interior connection ans - 
f W from parotid development t hut the entire mass of 
them; for they undoubtedly accumulate force if only slowly* 
nnd they build up a structure of comparative theological 
doctrine which demands a universal recognition; and as 
it gains a hearing, it gradually but surely substantiates 
the Zoroastrian - Israelitish historical connection as well. 
To resume— see “the watchers” like Sraosha again at 
Daniel iv. 23. The talk of "the kingdoms” is again orig¬ 
inal, and vet it again suggests Avesta Kh shat lira; sec by 
anticipation the “care of the poor ” 8 (iv, 27) cited from the 
Gathas above and below. This idea occurs more than once 
in the Gathas and also in the Aluina Vairya. The 'most 
high ruling” suggests “Ahura as king,” Sec the “Spirit 
of the Holy Gods” still once more again in Daniel iv. 34. 
In v. 20 “the Glory taken away” from the monarch, sug¬ 
gests the Hvarenah of the Kavis as elsewhere. This latter, 
however, eluded seizure; see the Yashts. The word Sa¬ 
traps 9 of vi.7 is pure Persian of course; cp. khshothrapa- 
vat i t though the Archangel Khshathra was not here at all 
directlv thought of. 

The "Living God” (vi. 26) again suggests the same 
thoughts which originally determined the word Ahura; 
see above. See also “The Ancient of Days” again, which, 
aside from that most significant expression "in Boundless 
Time” 10 recalls Ahura as he who is "the same at every 
now” ; recall “the same, yesterday, to-day and for ever.” 11 
All the exp reSsions m v "‘ 14 recaU tlie s P iTlt °* new 

Persian - Babylonian religious thought, “indestructible 
kingdom” being also familiar to both. Most curiously both 


*Ttie "tart of the poor" was a ifiarked GStliic idea; and in spite of a 
if in of it,. v a, * #ys f “ 

Lave had sotne special privtlefita in Persia as asamst the aristocrat- 

1 Darius's father was one of his son's Satraps. 


" Recall the Greek Chroma 

* above where ,J Bomufle» Time” Itself became a doily and a creator. 
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the ram and the he-goat o! 8, appear in the Yasht to Vic¬ 
tory, a brilliant Avesta piece, and likewise in the same 
order, with the ram first. Notice Gabriel’s, ‘‘the man’s 
- voice,” of viii. 16, the Prince of Princes of viii. 25 which 
ought always to suggest Vohu Man ah, while Asha, who 
secured the first place among the Archangels, was later, 
as already stated, rudely pushed off the stage of action 
by Sraosha who is also elsewhere metaphorically aggres¬ 
sive. “Righteousness bclongclh unto Thee,” originally 
arose from the same impulsive convictions which attrib¬ 
uted Asha, the Holy Legal Truth, to Almra. So Vohu- 
manah was really “mercy” ; see ix. 9. In ix. to, “not obey¬ 
ing” arose from the same psychic forces which evoked the 
condemnation of ascroasha, non-obedience in Y, LX, 9. 1 r. 
There was also a “curse” almost personified 111 Avesta. 
“The Lord watching over evil” (ix. 14) recalls Isaiah 
xiv. 7, in contradiction to the implication that God did not 
ereate sin, while, on the contrary'* Ahura was thus limited. 
See again “all the Righteousness of God,” (ix. 16), recall¬ 
ing the Asha of Ahura. 

“Hearken, bear, and incline Thine ear,” (ix. 18), are 
emphatic and iterated Gathic ideas and words, and the first 
conception of Sraosha is “God's car.” So are "hear and 
forgive” ;* so also “bringing in everlasting righteousness” 
(Daniel ix. 24) is very Avcstic as the first essential idea 
of Frashakart'* without which the supernatural beatifica¬ 
tions comprised within that engaging hope would be of no 
effect; cp. “no envy Demon-made.” Daniel x: the Yashts 
are full of “war” 13 as are indeed the Gathas, these last 
have however no pictorial personifications to correspond. 
I cannot say what Aryan angel is suggested by “the man 
clothed in linen.” though as already said, Vohumanah, 

•Y XXXII, ii, * 

Jl Millennial Fcrkciion „ 

11 Cp. Yr. XIX, i r where Ahura himself lakes part. 
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representing “man ” recalls Gabriel. In x. ii, “He comes 
like Vohuman, so repeatedly in Y. XLIII; see x. ib, the 
same motives inducing both descriptive manifestations. In 

xi. 2 the “truth” is again Asha. 

In xi. 16 “doing according to His w.ll emphatically 
recalls the very characteristic and repeated expression ot 
Avesta, “using power according to hi is will 1 see also Lie 
va siy u of the Inscription; see also Khshathra again as the 
'"Divine Rule” (xi. 17). I do not know what to suggest 
with regard to the other two angels of Daniel xiL 5. 

c. Unnamed Semitic Angels With Aryan Analogies. 

The Angel in Rev. i who leads and conducts the nar¬ 
rator was suggested by the same idea as determined ^ ra ’ 
osha to a similar office in the Book of the Arti-i-Viraf of 
the later Zoroastrianism; see also Y. XXVIII, 5, of the 
Gathas; so "in the spirit” (Rev. i. 10} is very Zoroastrism, 
though not exactly in the pointed sense. Arta-i-Viraf, 
however, was “in the spirit” much after the fashion of St. 
John, though in his case (Arta-i-Viraf’s) this took place 
with the assistance of a drug. There is also a prominent 
book called the “Spirit of Wisdom.” 

"Writing in a book” reminds us that Zoroastrianism with 
Judaism was one of the very few prominent book-religions. 
The Son of Man again, as in Daniel, recalls Vohuman who 
represented “man.” 18 In Rev. i. id, the “sword from the 
month” suggests the weapon of Sraosha which was em¬ 
phatically “the Word of God” the Honover of Avesta. 1 * 
In Rev. *. 17. “the first and the last” sounds like a keynote 
of the Avesta, though there the Devil shared this primor¬ 
dial eternal existence. There were “two first spirits": see 
also the word ap(a)ourvyam, “having no first”; that is to 

“Meanins “it will.’* ‘‘with complete sway.” 
w See al»vr- 
11 See Yama XIXh 
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say, ‘‘having none ljefore it/’ which qualifies the superex¬ 
cellence of the chants; see below on the “new song,” Yet 
some expositors might well apply the term grammatically 
to Mazda Ahura. In Rev. t, 18 the “Living One” again 
recalls Ahu-ra; see above, here, however, apparently re¬ 
ferring to the risen Jesus, whereas in Daniel the Deity is 
held in view. 

The description of the seven stars as the “seven angels 
of the seven churches (Rev. i. 20) by no means annihilates, 
but rather on the contrary assists our contention as to the 
analogies, The idea and the words as already stated, were 
taken over from the seven angels before “the throne.” The 
reversed direction would he quaint indeed. 17 The human 
Angels were addressed in the terms of common parlance, 
“I know thy works” (ii. 2} expresses the essence of Zoro- 
astrian judgment; see the first strophe of the Gathas. The 
“tree of life” (ii. 7) reminds one of Amcretat.it, which 
represented both never dying life, and later the vegetable 
kingdom which supported it, w'hcreas in Genesis it recalls 
the vine with its supposed supernatural excitations, for 
which compare the Horn Yasht which celebrates the same 
sacred influence, "he that hath an ear to hear” (ii, n) 
is again so significant in the A vesta that it has an espe¬ 
cial angel, Sraosha, to represent it; sec also the Yasna, 
where “Hear ye these things with the cars,” twice intro¬ 
duces the most solemn and far-reaching of all the doc¬ 
trines. He who was dead and is alive again” (Rev. ii. 8), 
recalls the realization of the ideas which lurk in Am ere- 
tatat and are expressed fully elsewhere; sec below. The 
intervention of the Satanic opposition (ii. 9) is everywhere 
marked in Zoroastrianism, where It was first recognized ; 
but the details of the Semitic allusions are here the most 
pointed. t 

n A* if the idea of "the seven spirits of God 1 ' w r as derived from the idea 
of the seven B^bopg. 
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Periods o£ trial (ii. io) arc familiar throughout Zoro¬ 
astrianism, and the keynote of all is final victory, certainly 
at least for the elect, "The crown of life” (ii. io) is far 
more poetical than the mere immortality of the A vesta, 
though victory abounds in the latter. Satan’s throne (ii. 
13) is not positively an Avestic expression; but the coun¬ 
terparts to Vendidad XIX, 32 (105), and Yasht XXII, 
have l>cen lost; there "evil” thrones are due to offset the 
holier ones. We are also reminded of the top of Arezura, 
V, XIX. 45 (w) where the choice of spirits of the infernal 
world converge, doubtless tinder the presidency of their 
chief. In Rev. ii. 13. "Satan’s dwelling” recalls strikingly 
the abode of the Druj, Y. XLVI, XLIX, the Devil’s eldest 
daughter, almost himself. Idol-worship (ii. 14) is one of 
the chief things condemned at the judgment of the Zoroas- 
trians. In ii. 17, the "Spirit" recalls again the “most Holy ," 
or "August Spirit" of the Gathas exactly in analog}' with 
the Holy Spirit of the Old and New Testaments, with 
no immediate literary connection. The hidden manna, 
(Rev. ii. 17) also somewhat dimly recalls the immortal 
food of the Zoroastrian “Heaven," the Holy Oil of the 
beatified. “The Son of God," who has “eyes like a flame 
of fire” and feet like "burnished” and so "fiery brass” 
again recalls our Adar also represented in A vesta under 
the rhetorical image of personification. And we notice 
once again that the fire was “God’s son,” the expression 
often occurring. Rev. ii. 19, again recalls the first verse 
of the Gatha. "all works done with Asha.” Both Zoro¬ 
astrianism and Rev. ii. 20 are severe upon the harlot. In 
ii. 23, one "which searchcth the heart” recalls "on all 
with the truth (i, e., search ingly) Thou art gazing." The 
"Son of God" as “benevolent" sympathy (Rev. ii. 19) re¬ 
calls the noted expression in the Cathay “with Asha in 
sympathy," as also that which reports “the love of Ahura 
Mazda." “The depths of Satan" (ii. 24) recall the “things 
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hidden” of Yasna XXXI. “Behold I come quickly” (Rev. 
ii. 16} recalls the GIthic expression'“swift be it” (the is¬ 
sue) as addressed to Ahura. Here we have as so often no 
immediate literary connection, but the two ideas were de¬ 
termined by the same psychological moment. 

V ohumanah distinctly recalls the “beginning of the 
creation of God' (iii. 14) as he was supposed to be the 
first made of every creature.’ not, however, an Avestic 
expression. See the Amen” again for Asha in a most 
solemn and heart-touching sense from interior parallel de¬ 
velopment. 

“He that overcometh" (Rev. iii. 21) is again very Zor- 
oastrian of Victory/ In iii. 21, the sitting upon the 
throne again recalls the scene in the Vendidad. The four 
and twenty elders on thrones (iv. 4} or round about the 
throne are exactly the Immortals in Vendidad though the 
number there in V. is but a fourth of them; see below. 
Vohu Manah seems to sit down, if not with Ahura on His 
throne, V. XIX, [32 (105), yet upon a throne in His near 
\ 1 cmit\, recall where the Son of VIan sits upon the throne 
of H is Glor> ( \ 0I111 Manah also representing the religious 
man in Avesta. as to which see below); the Deity also 
presumably presided. So the seven lamps of fire. (4, 5) 
have been already mentioned as a manifestation of the 
angel Atar (Adart. In iv. 6 the living creature full of 
eyes seems distinctly motived by Mithra with his tooo 
eyes (see also Ezekiel). The especial homage to God as 
“the Creator” (iv. n) is perhaps more constantly present 
in Zoroastrianism than in any other lore (see also the In¬ 
scriptions). Glory’ in iv. rr again recalls Hvarenah and 
its angel; see Power equalling Khshathra again. “Be¬ 
cause 01 thy will {iv. 11) is again very Avestic and in- 
scriptional both as applied to Ahura 'and His saints. 

h “ ,w b ,! " f «"»««*«• “■ —* 
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"Power” is again Klishathra (v. 12). ‘‘Riches*' is Ashi 
Vanguhi ; "wisdom" may be Aramaiti; "glory" a£ain is 
Hvarenah. The "white horse” of vi. 2 is a striking symbol 
in the Yasht to victory; see also "conquering and to con¬ 
quer*” The “bow" was pre-eminently the Persian weapon, 
baffling the Romans in many an encounter, 10 the “horse 
that was red” (vi. 4) recalls again the Avesta with the 
varying color; and so the “black horse” (vi* 5), all pre¬ 
sumably in the skv, or on some conspicuous elevation. The 
angel of the Abyss (ix. 11) is Angra Mainyu, or his agent, 
(“face downward are the D(a)eras”). Recall Ezek. viii. 
1 6 and the “twenty-five men with their backs to the temple 
as they worshiped the sun,” pure Zoroastrianism, or the 
like* The “beast coming up out of the abyss,” (Rev.xi.7) 
recalls again the demon Angra Mainyu, who among his 
myrmidons certainly iled to Hell, which was situated in a 
downward direction; see in Yendidad; see also Arta-i- 
Viraf. “After three days and a halt” (xi. 9) vividly re¬ 
calls the idea of the period during which the soul lingers 
around the body in Yasht, XXII; see also the approxi¬ 
mately similar borrowed Muhammedan belief. (It would 
seem to be profane to mention the “three days” of the 
Gospels.) 

Passing over much interesting and apposite detail we 
have in Rev. xii. 7 the “war in Heaven,” elsewhere also 
often mentioned, which precisely in this connection recalls 
the war of Apaosha in the Yasht, whose enemy was then as 
now well thought to be drought, the great enemy of man 
in torrid climates; this point in Avesta is again rational. 

“The Deceiver of the world” (xii. 9) is beyond all 
doubt a Zoroastrian idea of the Devil, whose central prod¬ 
uct was the Lie-Druj (female demon). “The kingdom 
of our God” (xii. 10) recalls again of course “Thine is the 
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kingdom” in the Gatha; the expression of Royal authority 
par Amnence, is Khshathra. This "Reign of God" is 
again pre-eminently Khshathra who was Ahura’s attri¬ 
bute: the temple of God which is in heaven” (xi, 19) re- 
e.Llli' the same idea of celestial supernatural architecture 
in A vesta. The dragon of seven heads is, of course, the 
Azili Dali aka of Avcsta, the Ahi of the Veda, which both 
had six heads, the six being changed to seven in Rev-ela¬ 
tion on account of the dominant influence of that number 
with possible reference to the Seven Hills of Rome. 

Like the Vedic Ahi, he kept off the rain,* 11 "The Devil 
having great wrath’' (xii. 12) vividly reminds us of 
Aeshma, the demon of the Raid Fury, again quite a rational 
concept, I here was also “an eagle' in the Avcsta in the 
\nsht (xii. 14), The “worship of the dragon” (xiii. 4) 
w-as literally again suggested by that of the great rational 
A*hi Dahaka (see also the Veda) who showed his claim to 
be the greatest of the devils, coding his folds aliout the rain 
clouds, the dripping cows of heaven. 1 he "angel with the 
eternal Gospel” (xiv. ;) is the Sraosha with tlie Manthra; 
so only in strongest analogy, of course. 


In xiv. 18, the angel who had power over fire is again 
distinctly an Atar whether directly and immediately so 
suggested, or by parallel development. In xv. 3, the "King 
of the Ages" again recalls Znwia akarana. "Boundless 
Time,” which became a Deity; sec the sect of the Zervan- 
ites already more than once noticed. 

At xvi. 3, the attgd that poured into the sea recalls the 
Gospatshah of the Mainyu-i-Khard. In xvi, 13, the "un¬ 
clean spirits like frogs” strikingly recall the fact that the 
frog was perhaps the most prominent among unclean 
beasts in Avcsta. And let me also say here in passing that 

muil fcfer to on ‘ '* *** cons la nl 

r^tianahsm of the A«sta*Ver[K etmeepts as aR aimL the Babylonian-Israetitisk 
nne of the most manelwis of literary ammutances is that alt the gods, or 
most of them, hive meaning tit Avcsta, as tn Veda atid for the most pan ab- 
struct meaning. r 
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the A vesta alone affords rational explanation of the dis¬ 
tinction between clean and unclean, from the fact tlfot the 
Devil made the latter. Many animals (like indeed the 
very ones here in question, the frogs) were quite harm¬ 
less except as regards some nocturnal voicings, and even 
used as choice food in some localities; but they were ostra¬ 
cized from the "pure creation,” and solely because their 
creator was the Iranian Satan, 

Notice again the “Lord of Lords and King of Kings” 
(xvii, 14). The “angel having great authority” (xviiL 1) 
is again a fine Khshathra, Almra's Sovereign Power. The 
angel "with the great mill-stone” recalls the mythical Zor¬ 
oaster who assaults the enemy with an enormous piece of 
rock, "large as a cottage,” so some render. The Amen 
(xix. 4) is again always a good Asha. Ahura’s “Law and 
Truth.” In xix. 6. we have Ahura reigning, in 7, again 
the glory, Hvarenah. The “marriage of the Lamb” (xix. 
9) recalls the figurative concept of the “wivesof God,” and 
again, the sacred feast of the Zoroastrian heaven. In xix. 
11, we have a rare bit of Zoroastrian drawing. The "white 
horse” once more immediately suggests again the "white 
steed” of the Yasht to victory; see also the four-span white 
horses of Sraosha. The "faithful and true” one recalls the 
old Persian ideal (see Herodotus); it had its root in Asha. 
The"word of God" is again the Honover which was "before 
the world," and “the sword by which Ills angel slays” the 
Devil, so Zoroaster repels him in his “temptation" with it. 
The name upon his thigh is again our Aryan “King of 
Kings” of the Inscriptions, here fitting in especially because 
not applied to the Supreme Deity, as indeed also once in 
Daniel where as in the Persian Inscription it refers to a 
human potentate. In xix 17, we have the Ilvare Khsh(a)- 
eta as the shining sun once more; recall again Ezekierviii. 
16, with “the five and twenty who. turning their backs to 
the temple, worshiped the sun.” The Ezekiel passages 
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cannot be called pre-Exilic, nor, if they were genuinely of 
his date, can they he said to rank the Da He Inscriptions, 
which were supposed to be somewhat later; for, while it 
is absolutely certain that the allusion to the sun-worshipers 
was motived by foreign influence upon the Jews, the ex¬ 
pressions upon the Inscriptions as positively prove that 
they had long pre-existing native predecessors; or that 
they were even stereotyped formulas; sec whole sentences 
mathematically repeated in the Inscriptions on Behistan 
and on those elsewhere which were later than Darius. 
This proves almost conclusively that Darius's terms were 
formulas long since used also by his predecessors as well, 
so that an inscriplional expression necessarily implies an 
earlier original in Iran; but the same argument does not 
hold with regard to the terms in Ezekiel to prove a prior 
Israel itish origin, because these latter were distinctly of 
foreign origin. We can not say in regard to those of 
Israel, as we can say of those of Behistan, that these ideas 
in Ezekiel must have had predecessors in Israel. For it 
seems to be distinctly acknowledged by all fair-minded and 
capable persons that the general cast of ideas as regards 
the eschatology and its kindred points existing in the time 
of the Exile and subsequently to It. was strikingly different 
from tlie tone of thought upon these subjects in the 
earlier Biblical literature. "Satan being bound a thou¬ 
sand years" (xx. 3. 5) rests broadly upon Zoroastrian 
Chiliasm; sec Plutarch's account of it; see also the later 
Rundahesh which is a pure development from the earliest 
documents; see also below. The expression "a thousand 
jCtirs occurs more tlicin three times in the Av^stn itself, 
and all the other features are likewise marked in it. Re¬ 
call also the expressions cited by Plutarch from Theo- 
pompusf ?). 

The “Throne of God and of the Lamb" (xxii. t) again 
recalls Ahura s throne with Yohu Manah. The angel sent 
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to show the revelation (xxii. 8) again recalls Sraosha both 
in Yasna XXVIII and in the Arta-i-Yiraf. "The pure 
river of the water of life” (xxii. i) makes us think at once 
of Ardvistlra Andhita. “the river lofty, heroic, {i. e.. effec¬ 
tive). and the spotless which purified all seed, and all 
generative production;” see also the other holy waters so 
constantly in evidence. Without laying the smallest stress 
upon any possible or probable immediate literary connec¬ 
tion showing the Influence of the A vest a iti the above par¬ 
ticulars cited from Ezekiel, Zcchariah, Daniel and the 
Apocalypse, it is yet difficult to resist the conviction from 
the whole of them, that they con jointly indicate the intellec¬ 
tual and esthetic world in which the Exilic and post-Exilic 
Jews and Jewish Christians lived; and that this was domi¬ 
nated by the scenes and associations of the Perso-Baby- 
lonian Exile. But the Perso-Babylonian intellectual w'orld 
was interpenetrated with the same type of conception and 
imagery which previously, or simultaneously, prevailed in 
the Median Zoroastrianism and in the religion of the Daric 
Achsemenian inscriptions; and the "captive exiles” are 
twice pointedly said to have been rc-setticd in the "Cities 
of the Medes” as well as in Assyria. If this were the case 
the priests of the people were in almost daily contact with 
highly ritualistic Zoroastrians or pre-Zoroastrians, if ! 
might so express myself, Zoroastrianism being of course 
only a culmination. Even Imd they never met the Median 
priests, which is well-nigh impossible, the main tenets of 
Zoroastrianism were daily forced upon their notice through 
the laity, who had later five periods in the day for reciting 
prayers, and may have had them earlier. Here then was 
"contact” and in pre-eminence. 
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CHAPTER TV. 

the concept of eternity in general, 

T HIS is now a convenient place for us to pause and re¬ 
call the main Jewish Exilic and the Zoroastrian con¬ 
cepts of eternity in general, more closely considering them 
as applied to the supposed existence of the supernatural be¬ 
ing's above discussed. As we have already conceded, the 
pre-Exilic concepts of futurity were extremely indistinct, 
but under the general inspiration of the Exile the other life 
began to take on its now familiar marked characteristics; 
see above. This has been our result so far. 

Prominent among the expressions used would be “for 
ever and ever ; see Daniel ii, 4 > ii. 44 « the New Testament 
needs not to lie cited. So that we have lieforc us an en¬ 
tirely fresh Dogmatik as to this particular in their Exilic 
and post-Exilic documents. 

But in the A vesta we have an "endless futurity" from 
the remotest inception of the lore and we have also in it, 
as we may well claim, the earliest expression of the idea 
in a refined literature and outside of barbaric assertions of 
it. T his occurs in the oldest Avesta in such terms as 
vispai yOvdij “to all futurity,” yaraetaite, “in the contin¬ 
uance. i. e.. forever,” as well as in the entire build and 
organic unity of the works which substantiate our claim 
for the Avesta that it is the first document of this concept. 
Immortality of another kind must have been thought of 
times without number wherever the human race appeared; 
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recall the common visions of the dead in cerebral hyper- 
action, as in dreams. In our natural anxiety to do justice 
to the initiative of the Avesta upon this particular, we 
must by no means make light of this. 

Unquestionably indeed the thought of immortality in 
the Veda first acquired consistency from that of "long 
life” only, the “hundred autumns” of the Rik. The fact 
that the word for it is literally "immortality,” AmeretatSt , 
the identical term, differing only in the suffix (see above), 
should by no means however decide the matter for us, as 
a beginner might so naturally suppose; for mere "long 
life” in this world, was certainly expressed by such a word 
as “non-death,” just as by a curious anomaly “eternity” 
was, on the contrary, at times expressed by a word literally 
merely “long-life” as in the Veda; and there is some doubt 
that the term dirghayu —or read dirghayo —does not mean 
“Thou eternal” after all in the Gatha; see Y. XXVIII. Be 
this all in the fact of it as it may, the idea is constructively 
applied even in the Gathas to Ahura as well as to His 
saints, and must therefore in such connections mean “long 
eternal life"* while in the next oldest book, the Haptang- 
haitt, the term Amesha (better Amersha, i. e., "immortal”; 
see above), is directly applied to the Archangels, in which 
case this word AmeretatSt must certainly mean at times 
something very different from "old age.” As to human 
immortality, see everywhere; but as to the more pointed 
particulars of the subject, see below, 

’Certainly in Yasht, XJ1T, 83, where Amerctalit has Ahum as her father. 




CHAPTER V. 


RESURRECTION. 



SfDE from the actual occurrence of such ideas as the 


number seven when applied to the Archangels of the 
A vesta and to those mentioned in the Exilic Semitic docu¬ 
ments above cited, together with the other similar matters 
noted, nothing has been considered more effective for the 
establishment of analogies between the Exilic Bible and the 
Avesta than the passage Daniel xii. 9: "Many of them 
that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to 
e\erlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting con¬ 


tempt. 


The antecedent passage to it is in Isaiah xxvi. 19, and 
the strongest sequent is that of the well-known place in 
Rev. xx. 12. 1 his recalls at once a dominant element in 
Zoroastrianism. 


a. Resurrection in the GStha. 


In the Gat has attention is rather turned to human im¬ 
mortality in the light of accountability, making them the 
earliest consistent documents of such a belief in a civilized 
literature, while corporeal resurrection is for the most part 
only implied throughout, as if it were regarded as a sec¬ 
ondary matter. See, however, the expression "forever in 
the Druj's home their bodies lie." Here my colleagues, 
however, have laudably suggested another cast of mean¬ 
ing—"forever they are citizens of the Druj’s abode.” But 
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the Sanskrit ast'i which renders an ast'ayah ( — "bodies") 
probable, corresponds well with A vesta astayo (ast'ayah) 
="bodiesand ''bodies/' i. e., “persons/' "Bodies in the 
house" is* I think, a more probable rendering" than "citi¬ 
zens," particularly as the Druj's abode is equivalent to 
“Hell." “Citizens’’ of itself is a “good" term in A vesta 
just as the word for “augmentation" of itself almost im¬ 
plies "holiness/’ in ancient Parsi conceptions. "Citizens 
of Hell" is not therefore of itself a natural Avestic expres¬ 
sion; for without further explanation we should under¬ 
stand the word "citizen" to imply normal good character,* 
so that my rendering above cited remains the most rational, 
and affords us the idea of “bodies” in the future world as 
does the later but still genuine Avesta; moreover* the evil 
souls receive evil food, endure darkness, hear evil speech, 
all of which, unless wholly figurative, implies bodily or¬ 
gans; and last of all it is a law of exegesis that the most 
objective rendering should be first suggested. 

The Frashakart in the Gatha, like the idea of the Arne- 
shaspends, is so real, that it, like them, 1 has not yet secured 
a qua si-technical name there; so that we cannot pointedly 
bring it in; but this signal group of thoughts interpreted 
by the later Avesta implies a corporeal resurrection. 

"May we be like those who bring on this world's per¬ 
fection,” alludes to the future millennial or ultimate bea¬ 
tific state, as to which see below. * 

b. Resurrection in the Later Avesta. 

Jn the later Avesta we lose the dignity of the Gatha, 
but w r c gain more detail and color; see such passages as 

*Ttiis is a. distinction of the utmost critical importance. Many expres¬ 
sion* m ancient books *o notoriously convey die impression that the idea* in- 
volved in them were of themsdves "favorable' and "affirmative 1 that we are 
almost at trines tons!rained to restore an apparently improbable test in a 
sense adapted to this important characteristic. 

The terms Am^jha j penta do not occur in the Gatha*, appearing first in 
Erie next earliest pieces. 
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“we sacrifice to the Kindly Glory which shall cleave unto 
the victorious Saoshyant (the One about to benefit, or to 
<save ) when he shall make the world progress unto per¬ 
fection.*' 

Note again that this passage, although considered to 
be late, has not yet reached that period when this last 
idea of “progress to perfection’' was represented by an 
especial name, a technical “Fraskakart”; for it is again 
clothed in language which still possesses internal signifi¬ 
cance of a fully vital character; as much so as in the fresh- 
ntaking of ^ asna XXX. See Yasht XIX for the further 
form and color, “where it, the world, shall be never dying, 
not decaying, never rotting,ever living,ever useful (profit- 
making), having power to fulfil all wishes [a charac¬ 
teristic expression, meaning that 'the world's inhabitants 
will then be dominant'], when the dead shall arise and 
immortal life 5 shall come, when the settlements shall all he 
deathless." See also fragment V of Westcrgaard * “Let 
Angra Mainyu, the Evil Spirit be hid beneath 8 the earth; 
“let the D(a)cvas disappearlet the dead arise, and let 
bodily life be sustained in these now lifeless bodies,” No¬ 
tice the absolute impossibility of merely "old age” as the 
meaning of “immortal" here. 

c. In the Later 1 Zoroastrianism. 

In the Bundahcsli, chap. XXXI, we have as follows: 4 
"On the nature of the resurrection it says in Revelations 

'This passage lias ilviays been held by tbo«H«b scholars to follow the 
GStlias by a few centimes, but a tendency has been lately manifested to place 
the later Anesta same centuries after Christ, and this while the Githas them- 
pelves art stHII hrmjy held to be at least somewhat older than the Adiirpncnian 
inscriptions, fiui this would be to place a vast interval of time* more than a 
beiwern the orifiina! A vesta and its sequeiUs, which seems to 
me to be rather irrational, I he later Zoroastrianism 11 however a different 
matter. That of course post-dated the later A vesta, which intervenes between 
it. tlie later ^oToastryanism, and the Githas, 

1 Notice that Hell was downward. 
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(referring formally, as we see, to once pre-existing docu¬ 
ments as current lore....) that,,. .in the millennium of 
Hushedarmah (a supernaturally born posthumous son of 
Zaratbushtra} the strength of appetite will diminish; they 
will first desist from meat and then from milk, then from 
water; and for ten years before Saoshyans they remain 
without food and do not die," 

We notice at once the degeneration in the delineation 
from the terms of the genuine but later Avesta, how much 
more from that of the Gathas. “After Saoshyans comes 
they prepare the rising of the dead ; as it says that Zartusht 
ashed of Auharmazd thus: 'Whence does a bodily form 
come again; and how does the resurrection occur V [Com¬ 
pare the expression ‘with what body do they come?']— 
And Auharmazd answered thus: ‘When through me the 
sky arose from the substance of the ruby [it was supposed 
to be stony coeta ruunt; cp. Y. XXVIII], and yet sup¬ 
ported without columns, [sec Y. XLIV, avapas on 

the spiritual support of far - compassed light [was fire 
also thought of?], — when through me the earth arose 
which bore the material life, and there is no maintainer 
of the worldly creation but it,'—when by me the sun, moon, 
and stars are conducted in the firmament of luminous bod¬ 
ies ;—when by me corn was created, so that, scattered 
about in the earth, it grew again and returned with in¬ 
crease ; ['thou sowest not that body that shall be but naked 
grain'],—when by me color of various kinds was created 
in plants [flowers]; — when by me fire was created in 
plants [vegetable caloric] without combustion;—when by 
me a son was created and fashioned in the womb of a 
mother and the structure severally of the skin, nails, blood, 
feet, eyes, and ears and other things was produced 
each one of these, when created by me, was herein more 
difficult than causing the resurrection, foY it is an assist¬ 
ance to me in the resurrection that they exist, [i, e., they 
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exist actually on in their dissolution, resurrection being 
merely their re-construction]; but when they were formed 
it was not the forming of the future out of the past, [as the 
resurrection will be], and so it, the resurrection, will be 
less formidable as an undertaking' than the original crea¬ 
tion. 

W hen that which did not at all previously exist was 
then produced, at the creation {out of nothing) why is it 
not possible to produce again, [re-construct] that which 
was come in an existing body; for at that time, the time 
of the resurrection, one will demand the bone from Lhe 
spirit of the earth, i. e., from the dust [recall Ezekiel 'Trane 
to his bone,' also Daniel’s 'rising from the dust] the blood 
from the water, the hair from the plants, and the life from 
the lire, since they were delivered to them in the original 
creation [at death]. First the bones of Gayomard [the 
Iranian Adam] are raised up [‘the dead in*Christ shall 
first arise'], then those of Mashvoi and Mashyol, [the first 
human pair], then those of the rest of mankind. In the 
fifty-seven years of Soshyans, they prepare all the dead, 
and all men arise [stand up], whoever is righteous and 
whoever is wicked, every human creature fl saw the dead, 
small and great, stand before God 1 ];—they rouse them up 
from the spot where its life departs. Afterward when all 
material living beings assume again their bodies and forms, 
then they assign them each to a single class. Of the light 
accompanying the sun one-half shall be for Gayomard 
['there is one glory of the sun’] of the stars ['Another 
giory of the stars’—‘one star differs from another star in 
glory’]; and one-half of the light will give enlightenment 
among the rest of men. so that the soul and body will know 

that is my father and this is my mother,__ .etc.'* 

The Rundaliesh is a very prominent work among the 
later Zoroastrian'documents, and, as just implied, it post¬ 
dates Christianity by some hundreds of years. Eut the 
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expressions in Plutarch already alluded to, seem to indi¬ 
cate the prevalence of an almost exactly corresponding 
lone of thought as that of this later Zoroastrianism even 
as early as 100 to 300 B, C., and this strong eschatology 
is homogeneous in an unbroken chain with that of prede¬ 
cessors to the time of the Gathas, whereas the Jewish 
doctrine of the later days was an innovation of the time 
of the Exile intended to console the captives who had lost 
their homes and their property; see above. The same 
remark applies to all other post-Christian Zoroastrian doc¬ 
trines. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE JUDGMENT IN DANIEL AND IN THE EXILIC AND POST- 
EXILIC THEOLOGY IN GENERAL; SUBJEC* 

TTVE RECOMPENSE 



HE next most important particular which demands at- 


^ tention would lie the Hay of Judgment, or rather *‘a 
day of judgment”; for, as this feature occurs in Daniel, it 
was primarily judgment upon the Beast (sec Dan. viL9-14) 
who had persecuted the saints; see it supplemented by 
Revelations where the same original motive of vengeance 
is present, but where the act itself is represented as uni¬ 
versal upon an assembled and risen mankind. So far as 
imagery is concerned, the Zoroastrian pales before its 
sequent, though Zoroastrianism shows a superior refine- 
relent and depth in one supreme particular; for not only 
does it concern itself more immediately and chiefly with 
ihe moral accountability and the future state than other 
systems of its date, but it oilers the first well-certified oc¬ 
currence of the great and crucial doctrine of Subjective 
Recompense, the idea that “viriue is its own reward, and 
vice its own punishment”; see below. I Is awards were not 
exclusively of this character, and it might possibly he 
doubled whether the idea focussed itself in the thought 
that the fact of heing "a sinner” was itself actually the 
doom and execution, or whether it first meant to suggest 
that the particular sins were in a way figuratively the 
personified executioners; but it is obvious that the one idea 
was not at all so very far distant from the other, and that 
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the first was certainly foreshadowed in the last and that 
indeed it inevitably led on the mind at the next step to it. 
Subjective recompense was also not of course the whole 
of the Zoroastrian Heaven and Hell; but it was the soul 
of them,—and this might be said to be almost the crown¬ 
ing glory of this entire scheme, curious as such a statement 
may at first sight of it appear to some of us to be. 

a. The Judgment in the Gdtha, 

In Y. XLIII, 4 we have: “For so 1 conceived of three 
as August [withothers 'as Holy’], O Ahura Mazda, when 
I beheld Thee as supreme in the generation of life; when 
as rewarding deeds and words Thou didst establish evil tor 
the evil, blest reward mgs 1 for the good 1 by Thy just vir¬ 
tue* in the creation's final change. 4 (6) In which (last) 
changing Thou shalt come and with Thine August Spirit 
[others, ‘and with Thy Holy Spirit'] and Thy Sovereign 
Power, O Ahura Mazda, by deeds of whom the settlements 
are furthered through tbcHighteous Order (of Thy Law); 
and (saving) regulations likewise unto these shall Ara- 
maiti offer [Angel of the ready will],—yea laws of Thine 
understanding which no man may deceive." 1 In another 
key of rhythm in the Gath a Ahunavaiti we have at Y. 
XXX, 4: 

“Then those Spirits created as first they two come to¬ 
gether life and our death decreeing, and how the world at 

1 Hardly “rich*? here. 

1 Notice the laws of judgment established from the faundatEons of the 
world, spoken of as if seen hy re Elective vision directed upon the original 
Creation. Or are these preterits to be read in [be sense of future* expressed 
in the sense of the improper conjunctive? 

' I prefer the original meaning in this ancient passage—a? expressing the 
"justice” rather than the "wisdom 11 of God, for in the next verse “the om¬ 
niscience 1 * is given, 

1 "Revolution” is hardly the meaning here; '"the ttftnmgf was an exp-res* 
sion for "the end,”; see other passages, 

1 Hb judgment is Infallible- 
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the last shall be (ordered). For the Evil (as Hell) the 
worsf life, but for the Holy the Best Mental (state)... 

(8): "Then when Vengeance conics, Vengeance just 

upon the wretches-” (10) "There on the Host of the 

Druj the blow of destruction descendeth, but swiftest in 
the abode of the good Mind gather the righteous; with 
Mazda and Asha they dwell, advancing in their good 
fame,” 

Y. XXX, 11: “When long is the wound of the wicked 
and blessings the lot of the saint.” 

Y. XXXI, iy; “And what debts are paid in justice for 
the offering of the Holy.—What is the wicked’s debt, and 
their portion what in the Judgment ?” 

Y, XXXI, 21 \ “He who deceives the saint for him 
shall at last be destruction—long life in the darkness his 
lot, vile® his food, with revilings loathsome;—These be 
your world, O ye foul By your deeds your own soul will 
bring it.” 

XLVI. j\ “Karps, yea, and Kavis are with foul kings 
joining, deeds which are evil with man's better life to 
slay;—cursed by their snuls and selves, iheir being's na¬ 
ture, when from the Judgment's Bridge (they fall, the 
final pathway); —Ever in Demon’s home—their bodies* 
lie" 

X 1 JX. ii: “Then evil rulers, evil-doers, evil speakers, 
those believing ill, and false men evil-minded, with evil 
food* the souls to meet are coming. In Druj's home at last 
their forms 0 (abide)” for “in Falsehood's home at last the 
cilizens(?) (they are)”]. 

Y. LI: “He who than good better giveth, He who ran- 

4 Reproduced in the later Zoroastrianism. 

r More literally* ‘The K, and K will join and with evf] Kings, with evil 
rites -md Jectli, to slay the human life, whom (their) own tils and their own 
conscience will shriek at when they come where the Judgmeni Bridge fex- 
lends) i for ever to all duration—their bodies, (hej iti the Uruj'a AbodcJ' 

* This q fragment of the original of Yasht XXII. 

■Or “as cit!;ccns(?) they are"; see above. 
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ders rewards for religion—is Ahura Mazda in His sov¬ 
ereign power; but He gives him worse than the evil— who 
does not impart offerings to Him—in the last end of the 
world.” 

Y. LT: "What satisfaction thou shalt give through 
Thy red flame, O Mazda, give as a sign 10 through the 
melted bronze [Lhrough the lake of fire] for both the 
worlds, [see verse 6] as an indication [or “implement"] 
for the wounding of the faithless and the prospering of 
the saint.” 

These may suffice as expressions from the old Avesta, 
the Gal has. 


b. Judgment m the Later Avesta . 

In the later Avesta at Vendidad* XIX, we have: “O 
Maker of the material worlds, Thou Holy One, where are 
the awards given ? Where does the rewarding take place? 
Where is the awarding fulfilled? Whither do men come 
for the reward which in their life in the material world 
they have made good for the soul?” 

Some of the more dramatic features of the super¬ 
natural judicial scene which appear in our Holy Scrip¬ 
tures are absent from the Avesta, or have perished from it; 

yet this is again made up by the extraordinary' subjec¬ 
tivity, which is present everywhere; for in answer to the 
above the soul seems to judge itself, justifying or com 
demning itself in the same manner as we have just seen in 
the Gal has, though this occurs on the sadder side of the 
matter, but even pleasing dramatic features intervene in 
this case in the iater liooks Vendidad and Yasht XXII. 
For it, the soul (V. xix, 115) is met on the Chinvat Bridge, 
or at its entrance, by its own counterpart and is questioned 
hy an image representing its conscience. A welcome which 
recalls the most touching passage in St. Matthew, (xxv. 

" So t now think la be possible in view of the BundahUh; ** above. 
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36-3 7 X meets it, It then proceeds upon its path toward 
the svfmmit of Hara Bcrezaiti, (High Mountain), the name 
still surviving in Elburz in the territory at the southwest 
comer of the Caspian till a late period. 

There the soul comes before the golden throne of Vo- 
humanah, who strangely enough represents the "Holy 
Man” like the "Son of man” in the Gospels; see above;— 
and he. Vohumanah, is also indeed the Good Mind of God 
and of His saints personified, recalling our doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ, which represents Christ as being both 
God and man. He rises from his seat and greets the ap¬ 
proaching saved man. One of the faithful beside Vohu- 
manah, full of concern, asks him: "When didst thou come 
from that transitory world to this in transitory one? how 
long was they salvation?....” 

The passage is of course a mass of fragments and we 
are left without his answer, though Ahura courteously 
intervenes with the remonstrance: "Ask him not of that 
cruel way,...” The soul then passes on “contented," that 
is to say, beatified; “to the golden throne of Ahura Mazda 
--and to the golden thrones of the bountiful immortals, 
even to Garodmana, Heaven, the abode of sublimity or 
song, to the immortals and Ahura’s home.” 

c. Judgment in the Later Zoroastrianism. 

These delineations of A vesta are continued on the Bun- 
dahesh (say 500-700 A. D.) and in other works of the 
later Zoroastrianism, with little or no diminution in the 
subjectivity of the described occurrences. In the Bunda- 
besh on p. 122, we have: "Then is the assembly of Sad- 
vast a r where all mankind will stand at this time.” 

In that assembly every one sees his own good deeds 
and his own evil deeds, and a wicked man becomes con¬ 
spicuous as a white sheep (sic!) among the black. After¬ 
wards they set the righteous man apart from the wicked. 
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and then the righteous is for Heaven,and they cast the 
wicked back to Hell; ("take him and cast him a Way in 
outer darkness”—darkness being a feature of the Zoro- 
astrian Hell). 

As it says on that day, when the righteous man is 
parted from the wicked, the tears of every one thereupon 
run down into his legs;—they weep, the righteous for the 
wicked, and the wicked for himself, etc. 

In Daniel we have the fiery stream and the melted 
metal, and so wc have the Lake of Fire in Revelations xx, 
to, 14. In the Gathas (Y. LI) we have "the melted 
bronze’ 11 with no lake or river mentioned, but in the 
Bundahesh it is a river (p. 125), and it is there, as is usua! 
with such matters in Zoroastrianism, rationally explained; 
for it results “from the melting of the mountains.” 


c. ,! Recurrence, for Illustration, 


In leaving this department of the subject it will not be 
much amiss if I go back for a moment to the point above 
(see pp. 37 and 38). and call more fully to notice one most 
touching "element” in the analogies; see Yt. XXII, yflf. and 
Yd. XIX, 30-32. We remember where our blessed Lord, 
not unlike Vohumanah, upon His throne, addresses His 
redeemed in judgment, saying; "Come ye blessed of my 
Father.... (Matt, xxv. 35) inherit the kingdom prepared 

for you from the foundation of the world_for_1 

was a stranger and ve took me in,” etc.; but the very' same 
good deed is mentioned to the saved soul in the Avesta, 
and in the matter of essential thought in a manner still 
superior to that depicted in St. Matthew,—for here in 
Avesta it is the believer’s conscience which addresses him. 
So in St. Matthew, as we have it further on, the bewildered 
soul inquires with pleased if startled wonder—“when saw 


“So I now on demand die pawaRc, having formerly thought 
read literally, 'as hammered bronre . 1 referring to a sword blade. 
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I thee*., ,a stranger,.. .etc." Curiously enough we have 
agairt here the very same idea in what has been well called 
the most exquisite passage of the Avesta and already just 
above alluded to. 

On its way to the Chin vat the soul first meets a fragrant 
zephyr loaded with aromas of a better land; and it asks: 
“What is this fragrance which is the most rich which my 
nostrils have ever grasped?” Here is beyond all doubt 

theelementofgratifiedcuriosity_as in Matt, xxv. But 

this pleased wonder is again and more incisively expressed 
in the next scene immediately following, where the image 
is a holy maid who appears in the bloom of her beauty. 
The Soul asks as before: "Who art thou, O Maiden, who 
art the most beautiful whom my eyes have seen?” 

And she who is his conscience answers: ‘‘I am verilv, 

■ 

O youth, thy conscience, thy good thoughts and words and 
deeds, thy very ownbut, curiously enough, like the per¬ 
son in the Gospel he is again not yet at once convinced, but 
asks: “Who hath desired Thee hither with his love, ['that 
is, invited thee,] coming with thy majesty, thy goodness, 
and thy beauty, triumphant and an enemy of grief?” And 
she answers: "It is thou, thou hast loved me—and desired 18 
me hither, O youth, even thy good thoughts and words and 
deeds. For when thou sawest idol-worship thou didst de¬ 
sist, .chanting the Git has and sacrificing to the good 
waters and to Ahura Mazda's fire, contenting [that is to 
say, 'showing hospitality ft?'] the righteous man [i. e., thy 
brother saint ] who came to thee from near and from afar,” 

Here we have hospitality beyond a doubt fully and em¬ 
phatically expressed in the words "coming from near and 
from afar”:—and so in Matt, xxv, we have as cited above, 
"For I was a stranger and ye took me in”_In the Gos¬ 

pel, however, it is not in the very forefront, while in Avesta 
it is the chief moral good deed mentioned: "Coming from 

^ “Invited me:' 
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near and from afar" might indeed refer to the pilgrims for 
high - festival occasions doubtless referred to in Yasna 
XXX, i and XLV, x. 

In either case, in both Gospel and Avesta, the soul is 
pleasingly bewildered, needing explanation as before! 
“When saw I thee a stranger?’' in the Gospel; and in 
Avesta: “What is this fragrance?” and then, “What 
maiden art thou?” 1 ® and then here once again as if ex¬ 
postulating, “Who hath desired thee hither?” or, as I 
should now render: “Who hath invited thee hither ?” 

“It is thus,” she continues, [through thy good thoughts 
and words, and deeds, and by contenting the saint who 
came to thee from afar] “that thou hast made me who am 
lovely, still more lovely; I am beautiful and beatified; and 
thou hast made me still more beautiful and beatified; I am 
seated upon a higher seat, and thou hast made me still 
more exalted through thy good thoughts, and words, and 
deeds.”—Totally aside from all possible and impossible 
literary connection, we certainly see in each case the same 
hesitating doubt with an affecting humility, and the same 
delighted satisfaction; and most singular of all from one 
of the same good deeds. It is from this on that the soul 
goes toward the golden thrones of Vohumanah, Ahura 
and the rest, as we saw above. 


5q before. ^Wbal wind i$ this?' 1 
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CHAPTER VIJ. 

ZOROASTRIANISM IN ITS DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS 

The More Precise Sense in which the Term is Applied 

Above. 

I T may seem to some of my readers that this conclusion of 
mv short treatise is hardly the place in which to clinch 
an important distinction as regards the chief one of all the 
subjects brought into consideration here. And this final 
and all-inclusive point or disc, is indeed the entire ques- 
tion of the definite aspect in which we have intended to 
view Zoroastrianism throughout, and this is especially 
contrasted with its two sister, nr rather with its two 
closely related, systems, not exclusively so of course, but 
perhaps fundamentally so—most certainly so. to a very 
striking manner and degree. 

But I have on the contrary the impression that, after 
having done all that lay within my power to do to awaken 
interest and to show how the intellectual forces which f 
proposed to marshal might be thought to tell upon the de¬ 
cision, it might then offer a sort of final incisive effect if 
I gather up the force of what has been said, and more 
closely define this one of the principal factors brought into 
operation. V hat then, in a distinctive or exclusive defi¬ 
nition of it, is this particular Zoroastrianism, the partial 
effects of which I have endeavored somewhat closely to 
trace in my fe\V pages above? And of course f mean by 
the inquiry to define its two sister systems which have 
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been also necessarily brought to some degree into our 
view; for there exists, as might be expected, the'most 
decided difference between the three, though “these varia¬ 
tions do not touch’' the primal characteristics of all 

The A vest a and the Veda. 

As to the Indian Veda, which is certainly the nearest 
relative of the A vesta on the southern or south-eastern 
side, I need hardly sav that we have here no serious cause 
to linger further, as I have dwelt upon it elsewhere in 
fuller terms. The common elements of both Veda and 
Avesta involved in such a review of them as this, are fa¬ 
miliar ; and they are also dear and definable;—but they were 
loosely scattered within the vast labyrinth of early lore 
which resembles rather an immense and florid forest, where 
the separated materials of both Avesta and Veda lay at 
hand, and from which both emerged, its home being far 
away from all contact with the southern land and up 
toward the north and north-west of Iran; while of the two 
the Avesta and Rig Veda, the Veda, let us concede it, far 
more closely resembles those original growths, (though so 
much more distant from the common original home) for 
the simple reason that there is more of it A lore which is 
comparatively sparse, from that very fact cannot repro¬ 
duce so many of the early features of its mother lore, as a 
sister branch can which is more voluminous. Veda, there¬ 
fore, as a matter of course, shows more of the common 
original than Avesta. The Ameshaspcnds, chief concepts 
of Avesta. are there in the Veda as I have so fully shown 
in Zarathushtra and the Greeks, but they were by no 
means present as a quintessence of selected and especially 
venerated significant ideas. They are there also totally 
unconscious of their kinship either with each other or with 
the selected six of the Avesta; in fact they are ordinary 
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abstract thoughts personified at times indeed, but not dis¬ 
tinctly grouped like those in Avesta, nor distinguished and 
exalted as they are in the Median lore, while one of them, 
and that one from the Iranian side, one of the most im¬ 
portant, is merely the name of a late Vedic seer 

Outside of these few scattered concepts, noble and 
interesting as they must ever be, the differences as to the 
tone and substance are marked between the Avesta and the 
Rik. The highest gods of Veda seem to struggle in a 
throng to attain position above their colleagues ■ but this 
desired eminence is hardly the serious and solemn supe¬ 
riority occupied by the Iranian Ahura as lie appears in the 
Avesta; nor does any one of them really arrive at such 
position as He seeks,—at least none of them reaches it to 
hold it;—southern imagination was too fervid, restless and 
creative. Southern life with its milder climates and swarm¬ 
ing populations offered too wide an opportunity for both 
impassioned action, active conjecture, and vehement ex¬ 
pression. Each great Deity has to defend his position 
against his on-coming rivals, one or more. 

Zoroastrianism, that is to say, in its earlier form, that 
of the Gatbas, is, on the contrary, almost our modern sys¬ 
tem, startling indeed beyond most other things, even when 
regarded solely as a literary curiosity, with its supreme 
and refined good Deity and with its excluded Devil—which 
last idea was indeed one of the best of great suggestions 
ever made to rid our God of all complicity with crime. 

The vile thing, by this doctrine of an “independent 
Satan." is forever shut out from Him, Nowhere does the 
Veda show a trace of this; at least not definitely, while 
the Attributes are almost scattered as if lost amidst an 
interminable overgrowth ;—so much for that relation with 
the Veda, so vitally essential as in its dements it is. 
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The Avesta and the Inscriptions. 

But what of the Dane Inscriptions and their system, 
aside from what has been already said or implied above, 
where, as we see, the relation, so far as it at first presents 
itself, looks like identity out and out? And here I must 
pause to make a remark which is almost a stern reproach 
to science to be obliged to utter. It is that this question has 
never been put popularly into print and pressed home be¬ 
fore, at least not in any effective and incisive way, though 
of course it must have been long since often loosely stated 
in scattered remarks and in many an essay. 

As may be seen everywhere above, and in the larger 
work, the Daric Inscriptions arc our great and only posi¬ 
tive bridge of literary and historical connection between 
Israel and the Avesta; for they objectively form almost a 
constituent part of the Bible on the one side, and of the 
Avesta on the other; and perhaps of the two they stand 
closer to the early pre-Exilic Bible, curious as such a state¬ 
ment may at first sight appear to be. Surely no rational 
teacher of the I loly Scriptures can dwell on these striking 
Persian edicts in the Exilic Scriptures so vitally crucial 
as they are to all religious history, without at the same 
time eagerly scanning and deeply searching the Inscrip¬ 
tions of the very same imperial authorities on Behistan, 
Persepolis, etc. They possess, indeed, these last, and as of 
course, in common with the Avesta, that supreme feature, 
the presence of a God as the Creator of heaven and earth, 
so termed with a predominant iteration, and therefore they 
are conspicuously marked above all other documents of 
their kind ancient or modern. He, Auramazda, is upon 
those Inscriptions a Supreme Good Being whose memorable 
name was identical in very form with the Supreme God of 
the Avesta; and this gives us what most of all we need 
when we compare the terms of the two lores, the Daric 
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and the Iranian* Taken together with the devotional fervor 
of Darius expressed, as none such religious aspirations 
have ever been, in his ever repeated appeals and ascrip¬ 
tions of thankful adoration, these particulars constitute 
one of the most effective conjunctions of intellectual cir¬ 
cumstances of their kind and nature ever recorded or 
pointed out; -but it is also of course to the last degree 
necessary to show the limits of these signal advantages in 
the comparison;—and here we have to lav down a prin¬ 
ciple which is strictly critical and unsparing. It is this; 
white it is in the first place certainly true beyond all reason¬ 
able question that there existed both a knowledge of the 
Avesta as a series of Medic documents, and also of its 
general main features on the part of the persons who dic¬ 
tated the texts from which the stone-cutters chiseled the 
Inscriptions of Bebistan, etc., we are, nevertheless, forced 
to study our sculptured texts in those Inscriptions them¬ 
selves and in them chiefly, if not in them alone, in order 
to find out what the creed of their composer was; for un¬ 
less we positively assume that the now surviving Avesta 
furnishes the immediate background to the ideas expressed 
in the Inscriptions, then aside from those Inscriptions 
themselves, meagre as they must of necessity have been, 
we possess no such record of the detailed opinions of those 
authors, Darius and his successors, at all. While, in¬ 
deed, taking into consideration the necessarily limited ex¬ 
tent of the Inscriptions as literary matter, they might be 
regarded in some aspects of them as being almost the most 
prominent signal documents of all Monotheism, Creation¬ 
ism and of passionate personal devotion at their date, 
yet, for all that, they are by no means at all so near the 
Israel it ish creed in the point of their doctrines as the 
Avesta is; and we cannot leave our-subject until we make 
this dear. . 
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The Dualism. 

* 

Strange as it may seem, we cannot even affirm from 
these majestic memorials alone (i. c„ from the Texts of 
Behistan, etc.), that the priests of Darius actually held 
even to the more closely defined dualism of the Avesta, 
though they unquestionably held to the chief female demon 
who appears in it, and 1 believe that she or he, for the demon 
might be ma!e(?) in the Inscriptions, has in the Daric 
creed, as In Avesta, a Master, for such systems are generally 
pyramidal and that this Master corresponded to the Angra 
Mainyu of Avesta seems to lie probable in the extreme; 
and if this was the case, then it was practically certain that 
he was one of the Two Original spirits; as lie is so defi¬ 
nitely stated to be in the North Persian writings. He may 
indeed not have been called by the full title “Angra 
Mainyu’’ in the lore of the Inscriptions, but by some modi¬ 
fication of it. Or, again, he may have lost in the Achae- 
meuian lore that independence of Aura max da which is of 
such vital moment in Avesta, just as under the form of 
Satan lie lost it later in the Gospels, where he is completely 
(?) under the power of the Almighty, and this while he 
may have retained the name in full or modified. 

Each of these possibilities, and any others that can be 
reasonably presented, must be taken into consideration by 
us, for such a question as this of the Dualism is, even 
when regarded as a side-issue, of the utmost interest as 
well as of the gravest importance as an intellectual re¬ 
ligious circumstance; and in our serious endeavors to ex¬ 
ploit the entire matter, we should here proceed with the 
utmost care and circumspect ion, with regard to it; for we 
should regard it as a positive certainty that there existed 
a mass of religious lore in Persia proper which has now 
been lost to us;—all surviving allusions t» Mazda-worship 
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in Greek and Latin authors seeming to refer to the Medic 
or Zofoastrian form of it. 

The Ameshaspends, 

?\or can ue say with certainty that those composers of 
the Inscriptions accepted the Ameshaspends; see above, 
though it is practically certain that they heard their names 
re-echoed on every side ; 1 nor does the word “Dcva" occur 
upon the Inscriptions; so that my readers must understand 
that, in bringing in the above Mazda-worship, I refer dis¬ 
tinctly to the Avesta for my main points as to the detail of 
the Persian and Exilic eschatology, and not at all imme¬ 
diately to Lhe Inscriptions in my main arguments, for it 
is in the Avesta, and in that alone, with its implied prede¬ 
cessors, that we have the acme of analogy with the Exilic 
Judaism, Isothing of its kind approaches it in this respect 
in the history of any religion with which I am acquainted, 
unless in cases where the one religion has been distinctly 
a descendant of the other ; that is to say, nothing that is 
prominent and well assured. Avesta and the Exilic Bible 
should he to all conscientious searchers the question of the 
hour. So much for this. 

What is Exilic? 

But another matter indeed of an analogous character 
presses closely upon us with the implied demand to make 
it finally plain in the full scope of all our inferences. 

We have been talking at every juncture of what is 
Exilic, pre-Exilic, and post-Exilic. But what do we really 
mean by it all? What is then really “Exilic" in a closer 
definition? The distinction is of course the one most vital 
of its kind of all that one can possibly make with regard 
to the Bible; and 1 have indeed necessarily foreshadowed 
everywhere what J am now about more distinctly and more 

m<!M See the Athnmidt, and Israel, at the places as per 
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fully to repeat, as it will be nearly essential for me to 
clinch what I have already said above by putting it'in the 
dearest light and emphasis; for, like the other distinctions 
just made, it is seldom so pointedly presented as it ought 
to be in its full argumentative force. 

Exilic and Pre-Exilic. 

The matter in its closer point is this: Wc everywhere 
speak of the "Exilic Books”; but it is an obvious and pres¬ 
sing fact that much Exilic matter is present in many places 
in our at present so-called pre-Exilic texts; we might indeed 
be imperatively forced to doubt the uninfluenced existence 
of any pre-Exilic texts at all, for how could that primeval 
lore have been preserved intact; since all knowledge of 
important parts of it was even entirely lost in such a period 
as the reign of Josiah. 2 And in a discussion like this. Ex¬ 
ilic matter, if it exists even at all in the Books which we 
have hitherto called pre-Exilic, becomes, if recognized, 
equally with the peculiar doctrinal elements of the later 
books, an almost supremely dominant factor. 

What then are Lhe particulars which thus control to a 
wide extent the situation here? 

Perils of the Manuscripts. 

It would be like trifling with it for us to ask whether 
any persons of credit anywhere suppose that the Hebrew 
Bible has been miraculously preserved, or preserved other¬ 
wise than in the usual manner, according to the regular 
laws of nature. We may therefore take it at once for 
granted that all serious readers here believe that the texts 
of the Old Testament and New Testament have been 
handed down to us in manuscripts—like all other ancient 
documents of their kind,—and it is indeed a circumstance 
marvelous enough that they, or any other ancient docu- 

*2 Kings xtt!. K. Sft tlic impression produced by the finding of the Book 
of the Law in the Temple even in that enlightened reign. 
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ment at all, have been handed down to us in any form; for 
the continuous life of ancient hooks before the art of print¬ 
ing- is indeed as strange a phenomenon as the re-appear- 
ance of plants or animals in separated continents divided 
by water from the rest of the world. So, even of our Holy 
Scriptures, one would suppose that a single breath of war 
or political agitation would literally shake what is pre¬ 
served in brittle manuscripts almost to irrecoverable frag¬ 
ments ; and undoubtedly every convulsion, such as a cam¬ 
paign or an exilic deportation, has diminished the volume 
of these precious objects which have however lived on in 
their mysterious pertinacity. Schools of copyists existed 
everywhere, of course, as well as individual skilled pen¬ 
men, I he scribes were obviously closely occupied in every 
center of religious learning as an essential element, and 
some of them in every detached community must have been 
charged with the especial care of the sacred rolls. And if this 
were the case while the Temple still stood, how much more 
must it have been the case in the keen religious revivals of 
the Exile? Then, as we have already seen, the avalanche 
of sorrows which first stupified, then infuriated, and at 
last reformed the holy race, made them search all the more 
solemnly their religious scriptures. 

The to them, doubtless, most impressive pageants of 
their ritual had exercised unquestionably much restrain¬ 
ing influence of a favorable character upon their minds 
as well as stimulated to some degree the active elements 
in their faith, and in fact it had been all-important in con¬ 
solidating and preserving their intense unity as a people; 
—but temporal and corporeal considerations held their 
sway, as was most natural, in the incessant struggle and 
iriction of their doubtless busy national and civic life in 
its periods of prosperity,—with all its fervent passion and 
its vivid color:—and this may he readily seen in the mar¬ 
velous literary productions of the Exilic period. But the 
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war of the Exile came,—and their existence as a nation 
was terminated or suspended. At first their expefiences 
were bitter indeed, with the effect that their beauti¬ 
ful lyrics were the more often heard stirring the calm 
evening air in the rural suburbs of Babylon and in its 
surrounding provinces. The songs of Zion become then 
their consolation,—and since the sacred scenes of the 
Temple no longer survived to impart support to them, they 
began all the more eagerly to read and search their to 
them inspired scriptures:—yes, and to write further such 
compositions for themselves so that to those hards of the 
“sad” Captivity we owe most of the sublimer passages of 
all the Semitic Revelation, Then surely they redoubled 
every effort to preserve and multiply the surviving docu¬ 
ments of their Holy Law, written doubtless upon skins, 
which would bear the wear anti tear of constant use better 
than the later materials, if indeed any other materials were 
ever really known to them. 

Recopying of course took place, as it had never been 
so pushed on before; anti it was done by men who lived 
near Babylon among the Persian garrisons as well as im¬ 
mediately within the “Cities of the Medes.” Do we suppose 
that those tribes so forcibly settled in these “Cities,” which 
must have been to some degree of it important centers, 
were of all conceivable Jewish communities the only ones 
without their Rabbis, their ordinary priests, their scribes 
and their Exile-arcbs? Here then was Judaism in the 
heart of Media which was even more Zoroastrian than Per¬ 
sia proper or than Persian Babylonia. Was not Ragha itself 
a chief one of those very “Cities of the Medes” to which 
allusion is twice made categorically in Kings:—Ragha 
which was a very hot-bed of Zoroastrianism? Surely Ra¬ 
gha. as almost the center of the tale of # Tohit, has high 
claims to have been at least one of those places where the 
tribes were originally placed. Among the literary people 
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of those tribes was many a one who had at least some ad- 
mission to the circles of the great satraps, while as to those 
who had settled near Babylon, the kings themselves lived 
hard by at the summer palace city, Shushan, amidst the 
breezy hills of Elam, and both military and royal proces¬ 
sions must have often occupied the roads. These imperial 
people, as we see from Ezra and his successors, knew much 
of the “Great God" of their new subjects; and that the 
Jewish leaders knew something of their faith, in recipro¬ 
cating interest, it would be ridiculous to doubt: informa¬ 
tion on the one side here of course presupposes information 
on the other. Avidity is none too strong an expression to 
describe the curiosity with which the gifted Semites must 
have questioned every Persian priest among their other 
new found fellow citizens, thou git in the case of the Babylo¬ 
nians the first ferocities of resentment must be allowed 
lime to have worn away. 

"What was then, more precisely, this religion of their 
great deliverer with its God so like their own Yahveh? 
And what were these angelic beings whose names were 
echoed everywhere among their new-found friends?”— 
for they were later the very names of the months and days 
among these North Medic officers, and they may well have 
been so then and beside this with little doubt the beings 
whom they designated were even worshiped constantly at 
various divisions of the day. If then they could really 
understand that these noble words meant in their first ap¬ 
plication more, far more, than the titles of mere angels,— 
that they were actually the descriptive appellations of 
God s attributes; see above, and only then later personified 
as IJis first creatures,—how striking this must have ap¬ 
peared to them. And—what was this deep doctrine “as to 
thought, as to word, and as to deed” ? How melodious too 
were those G&tW chants in meters sister to the Veda 
1 See above. 
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which they now for the first time heardand how strange 
this doctrine of a resurrect ion,—of an advanced ifeaven 
and I-Iell,—of millennial hopes, etc. Surely it is impossible 
that the Jewish schools of Babylon, not to speak again of 
those in the “Cities of the Medes,” should not have known 
something about the faith of their Persian king, whose 
troops and courtiers, and beyond all question whose priests 
also, swarmed on every side with the usual staffs of as¬ 
sisting acolytes. Ignorance here seems simply inconceiv¬ 
able. They must have been little indeed like their succes¬ 
sors, the well-known Jewish seers of keenest wit in Baby- 
kin. if they knew nothing of all this. Unlike indeed the 
men who founded the impressive schools at that great 
center, and who wrote our Exilic Bible for us, with our 
finest Talmud;—little of their kind indeed were they, if 
they did not find out all that Cyrus's priests could tell 
them, while the great King was doubtless himself seen 
often in his first Capitol both in ordinary imperial resi¬ 
dence and in the ever-intervening crises of his reign. Re¬ 
member how closely even an Alexander some centuries 
later on could question the Persian Dcstoors as to their 
lore with its impressive creed— while at later than the 
latter’s date Jewish stories were half pure Persian in 
Medish scenes; see above. 

Every Exile prophet, whose works have survived to 
us, shows that he breathed a new - found atmosphere; 
though he may have learned the Persian tenets by hearsay 
only and at second or indeed only at third hand, just as 
they must have later heard of the great inscriptions when 
they were newly cut and of many a predecessor of them 
now long since vanished, for that their replicas were every¬ 
where is clear from Rchistin. Those on that rock could 
not l>c at all reached by the passing wayfarers who might 
wish to read. Copies therefore of their substance, if not 
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of their letter, must have been provided, and they must 
have been amply in evidence in every higher school. 

The contrary to this is excluded absolutely from all 
sane consideration; see also the alleged messages from 
Cyrus on his side as also those from Darius, Xerxes, and 
Artaxerxes: and see their edicts in our Bibles with the 
throngs of ordinary Persian words and names like M it lira- 
dates, among those of the Jews, These things do not 
prove intercourse; they are “intercourse” itself. And as 
the prophets, so the priests, and the priestly scribes: the 
devoted men toiled doubly for many a weary day copying 
and recopying the holy texts. That they did not restore, 
interpolate and emend them everywhere is inconceivable, 
if for no other reason, then became they were often for the 
most part quite half the time half-legible; and duty itself 
would call on them to bring the dim tracings back; whole 
folios and even masses of folios would be also lost, gone 
doubtless forever. Emendations were therefore made 
everywhere at frequent intervals; sec above; could this 
have been avoided? And this took place, as we must 
clearly see, all the more with regard to the oldest and most 
sacred parts of Holy Writ. Do we suppose that the skins 
on which Genesis was painted were really any stronger 
than those inscribed with the first Isaiah, or that the pig¬ 
ments used as ink were Jess capable of effecting corrosions 
in the course of time? Often indeed would the oldest 
scripture stand recopied in the newest handwriting and 
upon the freshest scroll Their new-found ardor, bom of 
their adversities and their new associations, had created 
the searching diatribes of Ezekiel and of the rest.—and 
it is inconceivable that the re-writers did not add stirring 
passages even in the oldest documents to their studies in 
their endeavor to restore and point the meaning here and 
there. Little indeed of the Holy Scriptures of those early 
dates has l>een left at all to us, comparatively speaking, 
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precious beyond measure as that little is, 4 and everywhere 
throughout the documents which were preserved fre^i an d 
live thoughts have been implanted as the needs arose. And 
from this let us gather our ideas of the "Exilic” elements 
in the former still embedded in the Semitic hooks through¬ 
out the very oldest documents, though of course these 
very emendations have themselves shared somewhat the 
fate of their primeval predecessors. Time and accident, 
travel, exile, war and sacrilege have of course changed 
text after text, and this beyond all question even in the 
oldest tiooks. 

Yet what is original is not so hard to recognize; simply 
because the Exilic interpolations are so clear. I will not 
prolong this pointithis conclusion is but intended to he 
a short remark. Everywhere throughout the oldest books 
of the pre-Exilic Bibles, the re-writers inserted their 
keener thoughts: so that “prc-Exilic” is a very dubious 
term. W e must search the very texts of the Hexateuch 
tor it it we would do our work, lor Exilic matter must be 
everywhere. 

With this T close my brief essay, begun at the request 
of a distinguished friend, hut here expanded far beyond 
the limits of a short Appendix, all that was at first in¬ 
tended. 

For a still greater substitute more hastily struck off, 
see Appendix I\ of the able conservative work of the 
Rev. C. H. H. W right on Daniel, Vol. II, 1906. 


It would be indeed almost a mtraetc, if truth can assure U5 that one 
tenth of ottr earnest Btble has actually snfvived* holy acid sacrosanct 33 that 
fragment so truly emcnNation, interpolation. ^vision went on everywhere 
f on defacement, corrosion, theft* burning, vandalism, and every 

IosSl E*ihc matter crops out everywhere throughout. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


GOD AND IMS IMMORTALS, 

Ah lira . 



HURA, the life-Spirit-Lord, existed as a word in its 


lit form of Asura from immemorial ages in the common 
primeval home of Veda and Avesta; and no name could be 
nobler for a holy God. It is better than Deus,—Zeus, 
which referred to the shining skv: better than “God/* far 
better in its origin at least; for. curiously enough, it ex¬ 
presses the same supervening ideas that we have in the 
Hebrew Yah veil which was later thought to mean “the 
being One,' 1 the "1 am that I am," 1 This is the very same 
concept which lives essentially and etymologically in Almra; 
for He is the source and interior of being, Ahu~ra\ and, 
so far as I can remember, this is the deepest epithet that 
has ever been prominently applied to Deity, With this 
we have the other name Mazda, “the Great Greater,” or 
with tradition the “Great V ise One/’ No words could be 
more impressive nor more interpenetrating,* 


The Amesha Spent a. 


While the six characteristics—virtues would not be 
the proper word—are absolutely the main laws of a right¬ 
eous universe, clear and pure. Simple indeed they are, as 
all things universal must Ik?;— common too, as the breath- 

1 Aft ^questionably later intcrpolatFon of Exilic curium 
*Nor have any more impressively effective appeared in history. 
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air that we breathe, for life is common; they are the most 
interior and elevating forces in all that we really knflw, or 
so to us they should l>e. Here they are in a sense collected; 
and in them all that is fittest for expression speaks to us. 
Not of themselves only do they thus impel us, once merely 
uttered, and then left wandering, scattered as it were 
amidst an innumerable host of other similarly treasured 
spiritual things. Gems of imperishable cost they would 
be, or they are, even then as so dispersed, and so existing 
to us, though almost irretrievably hidden amidst the 
throngs of other beauty from our most eager sight. And 
so indeed they actually once lay strewn like jewels of first 
water all dull and unpolished and rarely recognized in the 
bed-rock of their unwrought mines or buried in their native 
clay;—vague surmises were they ever even then of the 
eternal way in which the beneficial powers sometimes work 
for us for good. But here, as seen, they are gathered up 
for us; not like the glittering objects in a diadem.—that 
would be indeed too low an image,—not like the llowcrs 
upon a full-flushed tree, I tut like the solar systems around 
their central orb. Like this these nil-pervading order- 
forces revolve around the throne of their Great Sover¬ 
eign ;—nav more, they actuate the very Person of the 
God Omnipotent,—in honor—they are not 11 is decora¬ 
tions; far from it,—God forbid. They are His very Na¬ 
ture. He is the self-dividing, all enclosing Prism of them 
all,—the One of glorious hues that fold and unfold them¬ 
selves in everlasting light. They are in a word God's 
character, than which no further thought is thinkable. 
And as the eternal ideals of all truth and order, they arc 
those essential conditions of well-being, toward which all 
sentient subjects spiritually gravitate and should forever 
yearn;—and they are here enthroned.—m^de dominant,-— 
set over everything in a way pre-eminent, though they 
have indeed evolved 1 themselves through long preceding 
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ages, nay rather, though they have gathered crystal-like 
in thty r clusters through previous cycling aeons. 

Asha. 

Asha, the very first law of all nur belter consciousness, 
here even seriously gains in its application, marvelous as 
such a thing may seem to some of us to be. 

It, Asha, is indeed itself and in itself, Heaven’s and 
nature's first moral guide, here declared also to he the 
first principle of God’s eternal being. It is lifted up by all 
that there is in the conception of the divine personality,— 
brought into operation,—becoming at once when estab¬ 
lished among the Six a mighty challenging idea Hinging 
its defiance at that one gigantic, but malign element, its 
opposite, the Lie, a spirit demon which withers us on every 
side, ft proclaimed the Truth in the post-ultimate mean¬ 
ing of the word, asserting that there was indeed such a 
thing as a law actual,—and this not as a pointless senti¬ 
ment, feebly fluttering, but as the very first instinct of 
God’s character. From eternity past it has been the same, 
so in the vital present, and to all coming futurity will it 
abide unchangeable. 

If wc, who struggle to maintain honor, believe God to 
In? indeed a person, here is a support immeasurable fnr us. 
The great crucified but risen Christ of faith cheers all our 
efforts on, for it has an almighty mind to harbor it and to 
guard it, to assist it. and proclaim it in the very ultimate 
essence of its worth;—for of such a mind is it indeed an 
all-controlling, dominant, though merely regulative part. 

What a consolation indeed for those who think Truth 
possible and who believe in God in any sense of Him;—to 
think that there is at least one person who is True.—-and 
such a Person! And vve see how beautifully such a creed 
applies itself. Here we have a God omnipotent to protect 
us, and to further us, and to bless us;—but He consists, 
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in part at least, of fidelity ; and we have no connection with 
Him save as we arc faithful. Abandon honor ami He 
vanishes. There is no God but the true God, the Asha- 
God. 

Cut like alt things of its nature the growth of this 
great but simple principle, in its recognition of course I 
mean, was, as 1 say, hut gradual. 

It developed at first slowly enough indeed, as we may 
both most readily conjecture and concede, with languid 
signs of life as its first glimmer shone among the vague 
dreams of sentient beings, glowing feebly into fuller light. 
And elsewhere and aside from either, it seems to have been 
in fact the very last and most remote of all the ideas to tic 
recognized as concentered and so elevated in the forms 
of ancient creeds, as at all in any wav a particular trait of 
any one of all the beings called “divine,” not even of the 
chief of them, so luxuriantly depicted as they are in the 
wreaths of our immortal song. 

Even in the pre-Gathic age it, Asha of the Holy Truth, 
was of course surmised dimly as a universal regulative 
power;—but only bv degrees did it unfold itself into clear 
consciousness as it grew, as all things like it must. That 
is to say, the very first idea of it as a concept developed 
but tardily as our race rose from its animal predecessors. 
—Some sort of consecutive sequence may indeed have even 
revealed itself to the instincts of the higher animals; the 
next beneath us; but it is better to confine ourselves to man. 

■The observed regularity in the sequence of natural phe* 
nomena first riveted attention as we grew human:_espe¬ 

cially the heavenly bodies seemed to follow some rule, chief 
of all and naturally the God-like sun, which was often 
seen quite unclouded for long periods in lands called Iran. 
Its august reappearances followed Law even in its super¬ 
vening changes in situation and intensity, Vith occasional 
eclipse. It never failed, and on its fidelity the balance of 
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all existing necessary objects seemed to hang. Without 
one pjjase of it planting would be impossible, without an’ 
other harvest, without a third the source of tonic health. 

Soon the moon, its brother luminary, for the moon is 
masculine both in Veda and A vesta, took up the tale with 
his live changes, and with these the reverting atmospheric 
modifications seemed to harmonize. 

The main features of the advancing year-time seemed 
ever calculable. The great wind-storms of the Marutis, 
with their driven clouds flying on before them, seemed to 
arrive at certain intervals in many regions including India, 
with the return of ice and snow elsewhere and mostly 
hated—the periodic rains torrential or soft and fertilizing, 
the dews and the flowering earth itself:—these all followed 
one another at seeming regulated intervals;—it was Asha, 
order. Endeared among all else was the inextinguishable 
fire not only blazing in the ever self-consuming God of dav, 
hut in the very bowels of the earth, known too in the 
caloric of plants, flaming also in forked lightning in the 
heavens, snake-like in figure;—again it was the friend of 
man On hearth and altar, Asha became its very synonym, 
and so from this its sacredness, from regularity; it was 
indeed “God’s son," 1 Then too the great ocean tides, to 
recall again the waters, with their ever measurable ebb and 
flood, could not hat e been altogether unknown to them, 
our early forebears, through hearsay,though living inland: 

so too the spring freshets with swollen streams were 
ever to be looked for in their limes. All was the unvarying 
circling forms of recurring certaintyit was Asha. rita f 
“rhythm.” It reigned supreme in the terrific as in the 
genial. 

What wonder then that they began to think that the 
thoughts of God were similar, supposing a I wavs that thev 
had at that time any distinct idea whatsoever of a God,— 

■A frequent expression as applied to it tn the late Avesta. 
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that His law in some of its interior elements would har¬ 
monize with this rhythm "as to thought, as to wor^l. and 
as to deed";—that is to say, that it should be "perfect, con¬ 
verting the soul.” 

AH was symmetric in its movements; that is, all was 
Asha. It was "nature” always and everywhere, natura, 
“to be born,” and to be bom again, natura, not future 
merely, hut natura , to he rhythmically born in a reap¬ 
pearance never unreasoned in its process, — sect!, stem, 
leaves, fruit, to seed, stem, leaves and fruit again,—stream, 
mist, cloud, rain, to stream, mist, cloud, rain again,— 
spring freshness, summer hloorn, autumn harvest, winter 
frost with cheer or misery, to spring, bloom, harvest, frost 
again. It was law forever fulfilling itself, — Asha, Rita, 
Rhythm. 

So in the old Veda, in those early days, when man had 
however somewhat begun to form himself; Rita was so 
distinctly recognized that the very ceremonial service to the 
Heavenly Spirits followed its course in imitation. "Rite” 
appeared as Rita; that is to say, regularity in disciplined 
religious action in a form spectacular, presented cease¬ 
lessly and seldom varying, never abruptly, strictly and 
strenuously carried out by priests with closest care, con¬ 
secrated for tile ceremonial in sacrifice and praise. 

But it was only in the stern Gat ha, rough and sparse 
but glorious, that the Rita, Asha, liecame so exalted as the 
passionate honor of an Holy God in a sense supreme, a 
deity whose creature, the very foremost of all the other 
divine beings it was declared to be* What an exaltaLion. 
let me again assert it, for simple but awful justice, the first 
pure principle of all sane consciousness at least in man. 
and as we see, the first spiritual force in God. He is not 
an “infinite person.” which could only lie the language of 

* 

Mithnv 11 noble Chil indeed like the moM exalted of our Archangels, 
ivlinsc cult rivaled Christianity for a long lime. 
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inadvertence, for a ‘‘person cannot be infinite/* but He 
is a tmversal person in whom we live and move; the Great 
(Omnipotent, Omniscient, AU-holy ;■—and He is aslutvott, 
no liar. 

Volt rr Manah. 

Then Vohu Manah, the "Good Mind/’ was again a 
thing enthrolled, and for that alone, if for nothing else, 
made eminent. 1 his was again too a curious thought in 
a savage age in far off Persia to be placed in such position 
for then it was that the gods of Greece wrangled like 
' ttlgar households and even our Jewish V ahveh was a 
“'consuming fire." 

\ ohu Manah ;■ it was a deep yearning in the universe 
toward all the good, making what was best in their semient 
longings real. It was more than a tame negation, a life¬ 
less acquiescence; it was a warm breath of active sym¬ 
pathy, a passion pervading conscious nature everywhere 
like a befriending instinct, a slender thread of sweetness 
in all the intricacies of interior feeling that gives us hope 
through the maniac jars of this thing which we call life. 
Vohu Manahit was all that is holiest in emotions, fervor 
in pure breasts and brains; the quiet force in the love of 
man for his brother; the power in the noble love of man for 
woman so deep and so transforming, fierce too also at 
times, past holding:—Vohu Manah—it is the father’s sol¬ 
emn all-giving watchfulness which makes the name of 
"‘son*’ our deepest word. 

Above all else it is the mot her-love, that nerve of all 
mntrolling tenderness planted in every female soul over a 
little thing endowed for that very reason with a charm 
unspeakable, to win and keep. And this Vohu Manah 
is again not left.—according to the Gatha,—a blind, tm- 
guided force, though beatific, in the world of sentient I>e- 

“Definition implies limit: bm beJow. 
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j n g;.—it is an attribute and emotion oi" a Supreme Person 
(morally supreme)— Vohu Manah-it meant tho deep 
love of Almighty God for all the righteous living under 
His holy eye;—His creatures all the good were, and so 
was, in a still nearer sense, each one of them His child 

Khsh athra. 

With Khshathra we come upon the deeply fundamental 
element of Rule. 

Not men, nor angels can persist without it. Some 
forceful form of right is needed to control and maintain 
the Law and Love, shaping their every application 

Khshathra, government, administration! — without it 
chaos would ensue. With anarchy all property would turn 
worthless; no man could earn his bread; progress would 
be imperilled. Khshathra is command, severe indeed at 
times. Strength must emerge from commonplace while 
commonplace resists it. Conspiracy is unveiled by govern - 
ment—law put in force. Khshathra as “strength” meant 
discipline, combination with organizationwithout it ral¬ 
lying points would be difficult, and the dush- Khshathra 
would sweep the isolated hordes away. Fields could not 
be cultivated save from Aeshma, “Raid fury of the bloody 
spear.” And Khshathra rules in fact in every sentient 
being from the mammoths to the ant-tribes, while man is 
paramount because of it. And what a satisfaction have 
we here again, who believe the Gatha, Khshathra is not 
alone a universal law — though marvelous indeed as such 
he would he, or he is — part of the moving crystallization 
of the ever re-forming universe; the forceful way in which 
things come and hold together, while like the flying Hood 
thev circulate. It is more: it is the rule of our Sovereign 
Cod oi'cr us. Where would be, indeed! the Truth—in¬ 
stinct of sincerity though it is? where the Love, to lead us 
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on, if there be no actual accordant Power? In Gatha it is 
till oftthonty of Ciod, as universal Monarch, exercising 
11 is might throughout His all-world and at every pulse. 

W e at times indeed lose courage, recalling our human 
administrations;—but if we believe that God is King, our 
hopes revive. According to the divine doctrine, and in the 
full implications, every needed office in every government, 
as well as every official, was and is in the very fact ener- 
gized and vivified by Khshathra as the controlling force 
in the Life-spirit-LortL He stands through Khshathra 
in every court of justice seeing that the wronged are pro¬ 
tected. W ith his Khshathra he controls the voice of evi¬ 
dence, the judge's faith. He is present in the arm of exe¬ 
cution. bars the prison gates, and strikes the oppressor 
dead. In the wide conflicts of politics He is above all things 
dominant, as Khshathra. In war He orders the compact 
mass through itstraightens the flagging lines. It is 
His Khshathra that brings on z'Crethroghna, victory, sav¬ 
ing an imperiled land;—and in the result His authority 
supports the well-won, or the long established, throne. 
God is everywhere supreme according to the doctrine, al¬ 
ways as implied*—through this authority; without His 
firm grasp all rules would be reversed. 


Aramaiti. 


And then there was the Aramaiti, the Toil-Mind, the 
ora-ihought of God; vivification of the holy, sacred forces 
just depicted, the self-movement throughout all better 
things; motion perpetual,—the eternal nerve indeed of holi¬ 
ness never for an instant left relaxed. 

The Ara-mind of the Truth and Love and Power,— 
first stirring the ploughshare in the mould,—to or in ttru- 


TTcre T treat once far afl Hit mental fortes implied everywhere*—seldom 
are these things actually expressed in A vesta as to their preefeer point:—hut 
everywhere implied in every Line. 
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trum. —making fair life ]>ossible, displacing murder, theft 
and arson. 

It was in fact in the first keen if lea of it, /ion? work, 
and above all that of husbandry, first deed of virtue ; the 
very earth itself from this took on the name in both 
Veda and Avesta, With it she also is Aaramaiti, and as 
such sacred. Aramaiti should be to us the point of every¬ 
thing, the practical application of the other noble three. 
It was the central open secret of all the Gathic existence; 
and it was vital. It was the life, virile thought of effort 
as against lazy theft. It found the trills swept by the 
murderous raids of ferocious neighbors drunk with greed, 
their homes destroved, their crops devastated, and their 
holy herds driven off, by Aeshma. Retaliation threatened 
to turn them too to murder; but the Gathic voice arose, 
as ever fresh, calling for civilization with honest toil. 
The armed saint of the Gathic battle was the fshushyant 
par eminence as against the afshushyant, this distinctly. 

He was “the cattle-breeding husbandman" toiling in 
the field with ora-thought, as against Aeshma* Where 
was the use of the Law, the Love, the Authority with 
hordes of starving families on land abandoned, derelict, 
with savage bands rushing often headlong in. filling their 
hams with the plundered crops and raided flocks of mur¬ 
dered husbandmen? 

How could the Law prevail without Something in 
which the Law could have its existence.—a nation. Ara- 
maiti in one keen sense of it. and at its first idea was "in¬ 
dustryas I insist—without it no householder could accu¬ 
mulate the very means of civil life; for it is the persistent, 
wise, practical and so accumulating citizen, who builds up 
his country, as we know. Blustering disturbers, even 
when half well-meaning, waste the bread. The first duty 
of a human creature is to earn its living; if it does not 

r TfiU in m susge&liOTt. 
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do dmt, it eat;? some other being's food, makes others 
poorer is the cause of famine. 

Enough has been said to make my idea clear. It was 
energetic occupation and first of all for the one thing 
needful, bread, honest bread for the hungry, tilling the 
Holy Earth, herself the sacred Aramaiti “ This was the 
idea’s origin, as I think: and it was a worthy and noble 
one, becoming soon exalted even in that far-off day till 
it took its place upon the very brow of Deity among the 
Creator's attributes. Here too it gave the keynote to the 
rest. 

As it was the sacred instinct of mind-directed labor 
settling the destiny of man toward manhood, slopping his 
tendency to remain a beast of prey: so it became zeal, the 
"zeal of the Lord of hosts” in other cycles of idea—spon¬ 
taneous instigation, instinctive planned activity. It was 
(he main-spring of the never erring mechanism, driving on 
the mother-love with ever-living thrills of tenderness, mov¬ 
ing on forever keen and fresh the father's active thought ful¬ 
ness. It impelled the fire of mind in the expressed emotions 
of the singer and composer:—filled nut the organizer's 
schemes, kept up the ardor of the scholar keen and rapid 
and maintained it discovering, advancing. It was the 
quickness of the soldier, combining movements at a glance. 
-— the genius of invention, building out the world's capaci¬ 
ties. It was the ara-ntoiti, self-toiling thought, stirring 
the hand and ear of creative passion everywhere. It was, 
in a word, onr Inspiration. 

In God, the divine instinct of activity, the essential 
force in spirit-motion ■ in man inspired obedience, in wo¬ 
man. piety, mild indeed, half unconscious, but still stren¬ 
uous through all. No wonder that in pleasing memory 
God called it “daughter.” It is the burning soul of the 

1 So loo in Veda. 
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other three, the friend of Truth, the sister of Mercy, the 
handmaid of Command- • 

Haurvatat. 

Haurvatat was the completeness of it all, again made 
here magnificent. She was the realization of the ideal, the 
wealth of health, and the health of wealth, in fact that very 
vision of perfection that should float as an ideal on the 
surface, or above every optimistic scheme to help it on and 
to make it actual It was, in a word, Fruition. Who has 
not tasted somewhat of it at Heeling moments? It meant 
that justice should he more than a delusive subterfuge, 
hiding the sinister approach of theft forever creeping 
towards us. It meant that Lov e’s longings should some¬ 
time touch their dearest goal that just power should really 
reach dominion, that all nature's good instincts should 
succeed. It was with another’s word, "to he satisfied.” 
The name itself means Atl-ness, Haurvatat. the Vedic 
sarvatat. the great wall of full attainment enclosing the 
other Four. And goal and aim of all wc hope for, we have 
again the satisfaction of it This .illness is again of God : 
and if He be the Haurva, sarva. All, surely there is some 
expectation left to us that we may one day gain what our 
better instincts wish. 


Ameretatat. 

While Immortality, as ever lifted up in Attribute, 
should he the permanence. God has no beginning, and so 
vve all shrink with Him from an ending. Death is to 
some of us, delusively, woe’s ultimate. One can scarce 
refrain from citing the schooldays’ rhymes so beautiful, 
though sad, of Hallcck: 
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“Come to the bridal chamber. Death! 

# Come to the mother's, when she feels 

For the first time her first-born's breath! 

Come when the blessed seals 
That close the pestilence are broke. 

And crowded cities wail Ms stroke! 

Come in consumption’s ghastly form. 

The earthquake shock, the ocean storm! 

Come when the heart beats high and warm. 

With banquet song, and dance, and wind 
And thou art terrible!—the tear. 

The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 

And all we know or dream or fear 
Of agony are thine.” 

Bui the holy faith held out its banishutent. The glory 
of the Truth, the deep satisfaction of the Love, the sense 
of safety front the Power, the Inspiration and the Fruition 
should not cud in inanition. The cup was not to be put to 
the lip only to excite desire, and to lie dashed from it. There 
was to be an Ameretatat—death-absence. Like the Aditi 
of the Veda, Ahura was without beginning of days, and 
so consequently without end of years:—Eternity, Oh Eter¬ 
nity!—this, in another sense. As there was no beginning 
in Cod. so there was never a beginning to His works. He 
had pul them forth from past eternity, and He will continue 
to do the like on to endless futurity, the same;—and so the 
life of the holy man shotild be deathless to a degree even 
here; but it should be also supernaturallv immortal;—and 
this, when pointed, awoke everywhere the deepest hope, 
“bringing life and immortality to light.” Strange as it may 
seem to us. the other life came largely from Arva, from 
Iran, front India. Veda with A vesta first pointed its sig¬ 
nificance. The Semites could at first see little reason in it. 
The great doctrine however is the vital force of Christian¬ 
ity, and the hatii table world, so far as it is Christian, has 
lived on it for nineteen hundred years. Such are the im- 
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mortals of the Gatha in their ideas expanded, well-called 
the “august / 1 as they are. This only, he it noticed, is 
their meaning in the first keen conception of them in the 
first department of the Gallia; —and they are as I need 
hardly linger to re-nsseveratc, the sublimest conceptions 
of their particular kind that the world had till then ever 
seen , 0 for here they were signally assembled for us, — and 
doubly re-consecrated, as the essence of all holiness in a 
pure God personified. 

Their Counterparts. 

Rut the Oppose r intervenes;—for, as against the su¬ 
preme Life-Spirit-Ixird, with His six characteristics, and 
in the pervading antithesis of the system the great An¬ 
tagonistic Being, Angra Mainyu , 10 the Evil Spirit, appears, 
and stands in great prominence as perhaps the most defined 
concept of the kind ever advanced in all well-known theol¬ 
ogy. He is the Creator of all that is averse to the Good. 

His attributes arc not as yet at all so closely summar¬ 
ized in the Gathas as those of Ahura are, nor are they in¬ 
deed formally collected even in the later but still genuine 
Avesta. They are however yet both implicitly and ex¬ 
plicitly present in the Gatha as in the later A vesta, and with 
incisive force throughout. 

Asha, the holy rhythm of fidelity in God and nature, 
first 11 of the sacred and august six Attributes just above 
discussed/* is met at every turn by its contradictory op|>o- 
site, manifested, as might be expected, in the sinister shifts 
of subterfuge. 

Mn such remark T refer, as 1 always \ry to make it plain, to well certified 
written lores. 

*■ Literally Hie 'Torturing Spirit" from the idea of “lortwn* h lint the literal 
ideas of etymology arc seldom to tic fallowed closely in denning the particular 
meaning) of n word Simply M evil" is the i*cn«. 

“So in the original doeutncnis,—thc Gatha*; Asha l^tds ns in its interior 
force and meaning Not so litter; Vohii Mamli gained the prior place* douhS- 
less, from its pkositig significance. 

* See above. 
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Jealousy, that first recognized of all the loathsome in¬ 
stinct* in Bible, Veda, Iliad, and our Avesta, sheds its 
green gleam over the form of truthful innocence with the 
natural results at once apparent, the young, like Abel, in 
their first truthfulness are everywhere betrayed. 

Suspicion, alas loo often justified, is sown throughout. 
Trcachery, as we even see it now, more and more pervaded 
intercourse, till Ferocity abode its time. 

Murder was the mere outspoken expression of it all. 
led off, as might be expected, by the offspring of the first 
human pair (see Genesis); or later on in a finer garb as 
wreathed in the glare of a madman's joy it appeared in the 
hour of long planned infamy, the assassin gloating over his 
victim. Every uncanny desire was more than satisfied. 
Surely this is a very sinister side of existence—of the privi¬ 
lege of consciousness itself, and the first thought which 
brought on these delineations is the Lie of the sneaking 
sycophant, the Druj, She-Devil, first daughter of the king 
Dushahu. 

Then comes, less sickening, hut still revolting,the Afeem 
Manah. It, or ''he," stands out as against Vohumanah; 
as the Druj stands out against Asha: and we may well 
term it Hate, the concentration of woe's passions, as the 
Druj was their inception—the continued forth-action of 
the doomed nature. As the mother in the love of Vohn 
Manah yearns after her little second self, her transmitted 
soul, so the Akem Manah, blind Fury of Aeshma, stands 
ready to destroy it. Fair youths, each moved with noblest 
instincts, still meet in murderous conflict, and fathers 
mourn their life’s lost hopes;—for what? Wars hated 
by mothers still wrap whole continents in flames, as blight 
wipes away wide provinces of ripening food. Famine 
falls upon the world’s most simple living inhabitants. 

Pestilence strikes terror where it does not more merci¬ 
fully, swiftly kill—while frightful nightmares of futurity 
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cloud the early days of the thoughtful child, diverting at 
times even the strong man's life to worthless clmnnels 
later on, and the dying sometimes await with benumbed 
conviction the frights of certain Hell, merciful Nature 
deadening the otherwise tortured faculties. 11 is the Akem 
Manah, “the Evil plan" as we might almost term it, pre¬ 
ferring also perhaps the other form of the adjective, the 
superlative achishtcm - ,— not the “evil” only but the 
“ iVorst” Mind;—and this, always according to the anal¬ 
ogies worked out through implication, is what murder¬ 
ously conflicted with our Vohu Manah everywhere—poi¬ 
soning the thoughts of that blessed instinct of “Good- 
WilL" And as against God's Authority Khshathra, be¬ 
nignant and merciful, restraining only to compact, ame¬ 
liorate and save, we have the overwhelming despots of 
Dush Khshathra. Government, meant to be the arm of 
truth and God's right hand, and raised aloft for good to 
repress the nutbursting impulses of the young, to protect 
the wronged,—and punish the agents of the Akem Manah, 
is met by the Evil Power. At times, even affected with 
uncontrolled cerebral manta,—the half mad imbeciles of 
despotism, that is of “inverted power," wreak vengeance 
on the innocent for their existence and their excellence, 
taking from their children's lips the bread of sustenance. 
Those who save their country by great deeds must be pre¬ 
pared for simple murder. Hard earned results stored 
carefully for an evil day are snatched off in a moment ; — 
slaves must see their labor's wage paid to their masters, 
with gross indulgence for their recompense. Justice must 
lie laughed at and the silliest of untruths laboriously propa¬ 
gated. 

Or, again, wild chaos must sweep everything in the 
poor hopeless efforts at reform,—too much force being 
less fatal than too little. Tyranny in the form of Anarchy 
leaves misery redoubled. The helpless blinded lead on 
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the poorer blind. Indiscipline, false liberty, leaves all 
thing* lost.— Such was the Dush-Khshathra, essence of the 
impulses which lived in the tyrants of the Yasna. 

And then for Aramaiti, God's self-moved inspiration 
in the good, there was Taramaiti,—the Insolence Irre¬ 
pressible, bold genius of effrontery. It was by implication 
and from analogies active like the Aramaiti, and it gloried 
in its shame. It was what makes a mock of piety shouting 
its wild chorus in ribald chants to infamy; it was the 
wamonness of the Lie, the Hate, the Tyranny, while bla¬ 
tant. 

We know such things too plainly—they are the shrieks 
from our madhouse windows, the travestied hymns or 
midnight streets, the crime of those who “draw iniquity 
with a cord of vanity, and sin as it were with a cart rope." 
And there is then its fell result — -the very Completeness, 
Haurvatat, of the Iloly God has, on this doctrine, its aw¬ 
ful negative. The Supreme (?) Deity faces a territory 
which He Himself has never trod, while His adversary 
has his emissaries everywhere within His own dominions 
—with the result that all is approximately marred. Dis¬ 
ease, to state the first cursed evil now suggested here, 
stands ready in a thousand forms to terrify as well as ruin. 
That one firm work of God, the blest balance of the bodily 
and mental powers which we call Health, sole condition 
of effective normal action. Is jeoparded. 

Demoniac laughter greets foul evils worse than leprosy; 
poisons which revolt the touch and nostril are lightly 
passed along; the dying agonies of helpless hearts are 
made the call for roars of approbation, while to the good, 
a sorrow well-nigh intensified to mania at times settles 
over everything; the wine cup with its lighter min has 
given place to the scorching flame of the spirit poison put 
to the lips of the helpless poor, while the cyclone of finan¬ 
cial panic sweeps over the face of populations white with 
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terror, like the face of Ocean swept white with hurricanes, 
wrecking homes forever;—the treason of some thieving 
fiend fills up the cup, turning the household to the streets, 
capped by the remorse of the silly victim, trusting the man 
hyena with his all. 

Haurvatat, Lite blessed Real of the Ideal, is indeed met 
by an Incompleteness which has made us almost doubt 
whether the Evil One of the Two Colossi has not indeed 
sometimes had the upper hand; and whether life itself be 
not the curse of all of us. 

And as against the Immortal Being of our God the 
Life-Spirit-Lord. and that of His saints in Ifarth and 
Heaven there was, and is, the ever dread alternative;—as 
seen a1x>ve. 

Even where we arc awake to see in Her, nature's soft 
second nurse, the sweet ending of a life well spent, a fight 
well fought — yet. how we recoil—poor self-blinded human 
nature that we arc—aye, how we recoil even from that 
calm non-entity from which we came. Then what Death 
is not to the Dying it is that redoubled to the bereaved: to 
miss the beloved form; to see the dear face fade away— 
here agonies are real indeed; and the end though it be not 
indeed the King of terrors, yet it is verily the Queen of 
sorrows , — indoittitaeqtte marti l 

Such are the Six Attributes of the Antagonistic Being 
—extracted by ourselves from the course of Gathic 
thought.—The deeper Searcher, let me say it here in pass¬ 
ing,'—who is more anxiously scrutinizing the interior psy¬ 
chic forces here present, will be gratified to see our one 
main point here strengthened. These Attributes— let us 
note it we!! in passing—are still only one of them at all 
with certainty personified; and, as said above, they arc 
nowhere gathered like the Holy Seven; and this points 
that most incisive of phenomena, the strange deep abstract 
nature of the Six, for if five of the six corresjjonding qual- 
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itics of Angra Mainyu gathered by ourselves from the 
antitheses of the Gltha are thus so obviously abstract, 
tli is strong fact goes to make out the abstractness of our 
collected six beatifications all the more distinctly; and it 
is on this that momentous issues of the past once hung. 
Yet the two chief ones of each of the Seven. I mean Ahura 
and Angra Mainyu—arc here personified beyond all man¬ 
ner of doubt, God as Ahura Mazda, with llis fell opponent. 
H might be considered strange indeed that I should for 
one moment mention such a thing so obvious; but here I 
must be thorough and exhaustive in a certain light of it. 
Some of my rentiers will doubtless understand why 1 dwell 
on such an apparently all-obvious item. They are indeed 
great conscious beings personified, and beyond all doubt of 
it the first ever so presented in all history; and we should 
pause here to recall and gather up alt that tins great fact 
lias in it. 
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THE PAHUVJ TEXT OF YASNA I 


for ibe lir^t lime rdtlr*l w itfi full ruJlrniim of mifl mu pr^pni-otf 

frvm nil 1 L +■ CiKittrt^i 


TJLe?e Texts appe&ml in tmaslitemtiori sin edited with the collation nf nil the 
Maa « in the Zeltsehrift dor Deutsche® innrgenhmriischeu GesaUisclmft* Band LYU, 
IV. luoS. The variants were riot then* ndd^l, nor were comments given* 
Au English translation at them with notes appeared In the Journal of the Koynl 
Asiatic Society for Oft, 1I4X, 

For a free critical rendering of the original Avesta Ten .w the XXXI* 1 VuL of 
the Sacral Books of the EoaL pp. iis-2D«. 

The Mbs. used have been described in the Acts of the Ninth International Con- 
gte& of Orientalists, Vd_ II. p, 5EJ t and in the Journal of the Ftoyal Asiatic 
Society, for July, loot). page Ml, fig. 

It i* only xiooeaRury lo add hem that A. represents our Oxford Zend PahLivj Me* 
C L flrnt. cited by me in the fi.^oa, m DJ* later known as J 1 , B is our Oxford phee 
toflrnph of D: see GftOns, otherwise known aa Vi\ € is tile Munich of ITsiugs 
Collection formerly umbered I**, ir- ; this a Pahlavt text transliterated In trrull^ 
tionml style in the Persian-arable ckittiotnr, and accompanied with a wowl-for- 
w r ord Lronalition In Parsi-pers; Its original seems to have been for ihe most 
part practically the original of Aspeudiarji's Gujarati translation, D Ui Hang's 
Munich Sis. supposed to he a mpSlca of K a . E is Spiegel's printed text of K' h pur 
here naturally after Ehw Mas. The Ms, uf fragments In Bang's Collection would 
be F, not oAspedaJ value. J* la a Yasna with SaJtskrit translation not before col¬ 
lated l seethe description:; above referred to. 
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VARIANTS. 

As & port of ihfo issue of Tasna-I ttmtaios a now edition of this Pahbvi tost 
with Un v [irl an [a h Hues o notes Dectiesarlly apply both bo the old edition of that test 
which apjH?ELreiJ in the Mujeott at and also to this present edition of Vasna l t 

of mo. 

I* Ner. has ohn*OtraySmi mdipflrpayimi, Tbe alternative rendering 1 I in- 
site h is to be preferred ; see SBK XXXI. p, L05, note I, —b. H. G ins, j bef* 

— u. Nirr. the MS, J«, has ijisnai for -naii (f>- — <1. B, D ojn . a)} ■ see N,~r. 

— c. B, H ott. from to inclusive, but have foj- — j Xrr. 

o™ ))j Bef - g- A has E; not so B, D ; Nto haKBBi, as Indicated, 

— h. H,C have. as Indicated. Iwre, — i, see War, — j, B, om. the u|i|>emltme 

froni jTc never espresso* this so D oin, the appendage ; A has it. and E- — 
k. A, E ins. j hef. -y« ; B. om.; C never espre-sses it, - L A. B. K ins. J bef. 

. — to. A ins. A bel. -£j ; B om. — a. A ins. 3 bef. -n.f ; b am. — o. B 

has irrational jioitd bet. yip. - ft. lids j|(fo may he gloss, or wan it suggemed by 
ihe letter* In — q. B lutsy for t> bcT, ; not so A. E wL. 

liEtve x — r. E, C have A. . for \$x^. A, K: j nia> here equal f?«. — $, B> C have |< 

— t. m» B. Ci A p D h B 1190^" 

a* A marks the x — b. so^rr ; B ; [i ^qoj^jq .?); 

A, C ^^JO. K myu*. — n. A by oversight lias but marks the intju - 
lmity. — tl. A decayed ; H. p } . — e. H. C — f- B, C oin, D, K’s 

J)y so probably a, but decayed, — g. A. B om. y ; A. R murk — h. A, B 
oui. y. — I- 90 A. B. j. A. B, C, 0 cm. the A from ; but E Ira* it and see 

Ptfr, 1 * a/igarn; C iri. andiirj). — k. A decayed at — I. so A: cf. B 

(aofti coit.j. Is this superior to the other readings; — pijj (If in B is 
Rdatake for- m. B : A. €. K ~ arlaWiSf; not 


% 
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“liu tragi' (so); but N5r, aailicOrat. — n, A decayed at -1 j£. — o, so 

C. trl. iwdan for }W o i ™ al® Mr.’a Barmljdit ffl, - P . c tn. .jam ] iere , „ot 
tfcKlm —q. A eaten at £ - r, ft. om, y bcf. ; not «, A which ha. A. 

S. a. B, D ins. 5 bef. -yu ; not so A. — b, Nur. may not be too sutgecUve with 
Jn. PtuivySponijaanT ; but, aside from the should merely 

moan'weil-kjwwing % or ‘ omniscient \ - <*. A ins. J bof. -) q , noise B, D, R. - 
<1. NSr.’s reflexive svece'aoandT miff In scents to took lack to ->(y of the preceding 

woni whfab recalled ~»pt = -iotqy. - fl . h. marks a O triutiilonnally, by term- 
nooualy; c iiasft&u (sk Q,aselsewhere,erroneously ; but trL kusan; NGr. aparan, 
- r- corrected ■ B .do A, but decayed ; Nor. ahlpsitatawpa. — g- so B, C ; 

so N*r. ; but A seems , WnWj : D . K ts this how¬ 

ever, merely a lowered so confirming my suggestion as to the true original 
force of £(j as ; (not that £C is erroneou* elsewhere as expressing,1.*/,), if 

SO, we must of course correct still farther; see Gu'ias VoLm* Preface p. xV!l. 
K< r has aparan ab'ipsitahareim aaaodftna karate. 

I . a So A, H f uld tbo J -; but D. E - b. A : B ; 

Ncr. nsmiin ... etc. - o. A, B |^)J(jo^. - «l. so A ; B as usual $)£}». — o so 

A * b - ora ’ I ; c SMms »* have seen a (ski with U. K: so C trl. gtrandah, 

erroneously ; ‘ unique ' is tto meaning. NGr. - UOUMmbaai - (sie) * was the * splieri- 
<ti! (sic) supposed to be ■ unique *; z&dtJlnak ( 0r atwtiikHnak ((}). 

*' a ‘ B ‘ C * lns ‘ 1 “** ' aot » a. R. - b. B las, fa . not so A, 

Wh. is also decayed, uot C, K, nor Ntr. - <r. A decayed at )fa»\. and -pp 1( _ 
d. B marks t|je J ; not so A. — e. B marks the $ in twice ; not w 

H. a. A, J) ins. *0J-i>K bare; B. C, [i. K o m . it here. — b, A om. ) bof. 
-lip ; 1 ^.supplied, -c. for ^ flowed by c ; but C transiit. 
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translating tact.; anti by XSr.’s goatanuut. One might differ from it as a # 
literal imnslation} A, B. C ins. f oft, t|f) : not so Nfir. — d. E. cm, 3 ; A ipt 

Oio- S ; B. 0 . C £ ; A, B, i\ D om. (». — a, A ins, & aft. : D0L$O Bp 

nor C. — L B. C ins. ) bei\ — ff, A p K - not m N0r.: B T C — b. B 

seems , bat more joined together for-j*yq" r a mechanical accident; A ap- 

picpARljea ilie same, — L C trL ya-dat; Nrr, dhrce : A* R murk £ — j. A H 

* 

B t 0 ins. | tof, (or | — ’ fc ); not so Ch — k. C bee In in the text through over- 
sight. — l. A tots | *))*4 It has \ : so t mafins with eta. 

E Inia (?) 3j^ t — m* E has yu for | bef* . B has this j ; A has 

| faint - C lao-H j ; Kcr. pwalDkasya ilmlokusya. — n. C trJ, His an far the two words, 
as if one were imtran slated or both combined, hut ita text looks Like /rarab 
buntffl,or hurah^J, meaning* hart* [?). KBr* hoe aigirc jyotlgca. — o. A, B + D 
rn. ) aft. 3^. iraui Ajyu'i Lcf. -tu3j ; C aiul E and Nor. out /.here. 


?. !t, fl, C ins, y ; noi so A, — ; B ; C nsitsh, til, haDgam. — 

c. B OTD- 5 ; A has S aft. y rQ-**' — d- B cm. 3 bef. — e. A. B have a bet, 

j(y^j(y, Sir. has i n. s, ahnbpiipyegiiriin (so) tat (so) yru jadidyaynb .mtaV 
fi&riid'yiiyiini cakyate ganttim pHthfivencVava httnniiEinimtT.IiVi pratahstfdfcd'yjliEi**.* 

*- 11 . B, C Ilia y ; [J. E om, y bef, -X^y*) ; not so A wh. Is decayed «p u»J $\y£- 

I). A ins, > bef. H, ins Only J or o nly J ; J may be w ritten small. — 

c. A 1)^j* ; but B 1J|4(V fu-f. yuea > Qi-afti gaeruli praTBrd'ayati, — H A. B om. a 

bef. A has ^ bef. -nj)« — «f- B *"* 3 bef, ; not so A. - f A im. 

a bef. -y£. - g. so H -y>4~ no J in B bef. 6 ; but Nor. bos moltwul-; so A. It. E. 

yf r seeniM i«m ‘ rail \ irl. Ub Jg j,. NV-r. yi* inattuly^D molbmlesu 
mad'ye satkaryigT nlMmapati^n. t 

B. a B. C inn | ; not ao A, — Lu H lias = fru$#cit- ■ jj. while et|ua3* 

llngPabUong^. id AvesU short u used P as often in shniktr for »h^rt 


* 
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•Pabl. ii. A anil Olliers B Iw often 3 marking * jj % but not here, A has 

a smalt j aft -gj. NJr. lias niva&i til rail yam. — o. A om. A : ft Ins. 3. — d. A cu¬ 
riously, — e. A aw ; B, S — 1 A seems -Vm)>* f(}, meant for 

-Jay * ; so B -J3j ja ; so C. — g. A om. A lief. (ao>; » 1ms A : C 

gwas; not gusi, — h. B, D iy- ; A, K $£-. C seldom renders these forms fully; 

here as usual C baa merely- anil In kuiiuml, — 1. A baa no | b+>f. : B, C have it, 

— j. C raider* Sinnv, — k, A decayed, bat A ina. (1< i C trl. easmaS: so A, B, D 

4^6- ; E has — I- B, C ; A. K jus. — m. R B adds 

mom joined together : C has only one form tike the drat ; but trl. iu 5 ln 

— (tj, — n, A. like K, but faint ) ■. B has j, - o. A om. 3 B has J ~~ 

p. <; trl. cubed here; above C lias etiaiaS. — q. B om. here wh. f» has ; 

1' d<«es not on. the word with H: <’ tri. kuimnd, or kimud (fj. See note h. A decayed 
in several places in i*; A — 1^-. — r, A may on. | aft, upsia ; C "in, |. — 

a, B am* 3 ; A ; D ins, J lift, : C ngfe, trl. Snie (ski for an ham, — 

t, A. B, 1.1, D ins, 3j bet i E ein. — a. A ins. 3 bgf, y ; 11 no 3 here. — v. 1 ; 

ins. j bet jyjj ; B no | licit*. — w, A om. hew; B has 3 y j^jj, but hits no 3 

bet I his by A second y. nor bet, the drat y- This Unit 3 is supplied by A, A has 

only y gjjj t 3 D * E 110 3 rin(1 ivay 1 r has u gfl# (1) dti (i) guff. sem. 

— 1 . D seems to ins an 3 bet 1 '^t 90 A, nor H. — y. El lias 1? ' ’ 

so C, trl. imd ; Niir. iujilant. — z. A, B do not ina. | bet T SlOf t|i ^ ■ iiOl 
others ; | supplied. — :ia. R \m> \ hfll, sol.; m A u mtuU1 sfi **}> — 
bb, A Sn^. 3 Mr -K ; R om, ^ — er. A has i : H om, ,1 hof. B A 

ytjv — del, A decayed. — w. 5 R nearly m types for it — miittk' j 

as if with sjjort 3 ; a decayed. — Jf. B ^111^5^ ^ * h trl dniirul : A. I> N 1 -. 

so N< r, jananU, — (rtf. A om. 3 bet ; H has 3. 

11t. a. H, i* Ins, I lief, -ijyw not» A. - b. B. ■ i hat r trl, mpFirin. 
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not nottwrlly npltrin* A, E + — c. A ins. 3 : B om. 3. Ner. addn* 

mairylhiLih smbd'y^m* 


I L a, B, C ins. | beL -i3p* l not so A, — b. B 3jyjj) ^ so C seems. K \ 

A end lengtlHMd and ^olfeied to \u* ; hardly hero — ffeg os elHCwvere. If so, 
read better - fSu I here ; but A. G seem the most natural. — t\ A m B ins. 3 beL 


3 jy.p — d. A, B, U mark the 3 in ijpf. — e. B ins. 3 af L j ; A* E om. 3- — f. A 
ha- p gver. original, in — g- A coniused ; B ; C irh rflpftnn : D h 

E : X&r* ra[tft 1 Ttnls&ihd'yiiytf tn — !l A s B t Cj 0 Lns, j bef. y^ ; B no — 

L A, B ins. 3 bef. — j. A + R : so i; trL nv 2 &yen*Sd (so) ; D. E 

J>*y- " A ins. 3 bcL _ ; H no 3 here. — t B oiil j bet. : 

A ins. j. — in. B has 3 (1) bef, ^3 ; a om. 3. — n. A b R ins, 3 bet. j^A — o. C ora, 
gloss from to Nt?r. has yi mann^yesu giimS a mad'yesatkaryigL 


I *1. in B # i Lns. j t»eF. -Ajjjj ; not so A + — b, A decayed* — c, A* R n 0 ins, j bef. 

“ d - A 0I11 ' * *** -i>-fyj^r. — e. B, c, E - so N£r- : 

A has ^ badly written. 


1 tin a* B P G ins. \ beL-Jbp* — h, A decayed, — c- A. B Lns. 3 bofj^j^y. 
— 1 L B always mnn nrOiitfLuieed In the last letters, 

1 a. a. B. C ilia, \ fael. not so A.~b. n acchleuLi! (f) vnrialioo ; 

l> {,fc> V B ins, 3 bcf. *Ii t ■ A om. 3 . -A. A l, M . i bef. 

B. t), K. om. 3 thoro. — e. B, D Ins. 3 ; A, E om. 3 there. — I. A Ins 3 

lie!, K om. 3. — g. A fcnycd at t C Immldir. -h. H for 

A \£ -U.H -Mr> tor E - j. A. K ;*o E : alse- 

« here 5y» ; C ulnTined (t»|; aoe ft I so C trL - k. A, H om. 3 bef^l) _ 

I. A Ins. ) bef. -nr* B om. ,. - m. B Ins. 3 bef. p ; A 01]l . y _„ K )» y . „ 


# 
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- Op A am. A bef. ; B inn- J - p. A om* hr ) in -y$. by over- 

dflht — <1- B ; A : A limy probably am. (his initial j*> because 

terminal j^-ocourabef. pyk D.K have : C U5rbail--horvatl{.»Tj. NVr. T s 

b'ntii-fsic)-probably expresses fl t'arsi bilit, ^ejl> basing been read as girpat ■ 

1 mountain lord r : hence balri = 4 lofty K 

1 S, a. B. c ins. ► bcf. llj» ; A t 12 om. } - b. A decayed at A ; 

|HJl . 

B no 5 ; i' Ii&h burj translated butf. — c.Bi^. 5 btd. ; A om. — it. A 

; B ; C trl. smfia lo om. Nflr. etrip&m ingilo jalamayub- — o* A, H 
ins* A lief. })*o3 * G om - — f - A itls - t fpjtf ; not so B, A om. J ; B. 

E have J bef. |)«iy ; C trl* iivSn (sic). - g. A om. ). and Jws A bef. Us jjy. B run. 
j, anil has ) of )y»p — li. H, C A, H, 12 ](y . C nlT; Mur. nib'nil. - i. A, C 
om. } hot. ^ Dv E Jia™ j. — j. A hna hardly an 3 bof* -*4>*r* :ift ' 

but U so, Lt is apparently jotaod on tho 1 * i au-; B Ills 3. — k, A decayed ait + 
^u^up. B, C separate fftXJ J* 1 - A ikrsayed *1 y^>0‘ 

g o, a. B, C ms. ] btf* -lipu ; A s etc* om. j — b. A ha« B 

■ the j merely claies n syllable phonetically* as elsewhere ; recall 
WftfiA; C text nvlsruaricn (so); trl aiTixriWiifn (*o)* —fc* B ha< j bet 
> wL D r E have. — d* A hms-iypi with a lengthened last letter; B : 

tho a t* small and u " misplaced* unless, indeed* it the last a be read ; i 1 !ia^ a-I-b- 
g-Kor 1 y m H}l— e. A, B ins. i bof. i B F E om* a. — f. A ins. y t^r. ; 

B om- a- — g* A, B om. A bef. ■ U, E ins. ihU J, Nh r, adds jfirvlud ariltra- 
sdbd^yim* 

■ ?* a. B* C ilia* | ^ A decayed at Ihe {allowii^ characters, —b. U, C -Jiiaj; A F 
IP. E -u'ljj j C Irailfular. - c. A, U, C 10^" ; t), E Nc); I) ins. , kf. 
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- (I. A decayed at_Jj Hlj.-e. ». C,DliM, | : K a®): A dwajed ;* 

r Las bun u lar; t] L li x *u H»Imar. - f-TIie note-leller f in my lest accidentally 
omitted in my oW text ; to A, C (C znrtuiP, short 1 u *) = B 

Kftf - jara^uBtmilmanamaidica. - 

p. b, D. Ins- i alt. A, E no3. — h. D inn. 3 bet ^a) ; A, B no * hero. — i. A, D 
have ) t«]f. ^)^»V (so); It do y — j. B (so) but B bo corrected; A, », 

E ■ » inB 1 tl i C Pahl. i.rsuirivSn ffl. - k. U Ins. A Lcf ^ ; D ins. j ; 

A om. y ; A 1ins. j. — 1. 3 supplied. 

t Kt a. B, C 3ns, | ; A decayed, — b, B cm, ; A bas yy> . t- has ^ bof* 
y±*j — r- ft om. y ; A baa J be L 'wK- J- J supplied bef. ; 

C trl- zanin,. — e. A Ins, J bet ; H W> 5 bet its ii). - I. A decayed at 

: B Lia& 1 >j: € vlnin. Nti\ narfgwhca {bo) oams^ig^fun. — g- A decayed 

at. ; B — It- A lias J ^AO'^4) Ju ^-° ; R 1,ae 

l) f O > ?^ l bl u ® >iL^a *, C has ;inlu (ravunl: nilli tholnsl 

iransluled IrwaJ ; but fravns sometimes lateen ;D »K: 1 -. has 

— i. A, U ; B C, K — j. A. D, E 

jyw^t^V t B. -fjyoyj — k. A decayed at but has Jy«- ; B 

so C. til salba. - I. A, B, C. t> -p-fyu i E -)*)-£>« : <’ trl. nlk mamlati. 
Ner. sojlvumm. — m. A decayed :u am i nt j i. and at -(yiiV — n_ B lus. 5 

bef, r^j ■ A uni. a. Nor, om. the last gloss. 

I !). a. A, B. i ins. ( bet a ; D, K no 3 ; 1 ' Lnmivacd, trl. hlmmat. — 

I). C biillilfl, trl. nlk. iifrld (bo 1 . — 0 . B ; a i^uOjw ; C — 

d. A Ids. 3; and om. ) bet -iijj ; B lias f ; C 00 ) trl. hef. firifegarT. — e, B 


: A. E i ; (' |ill urpal'i ; Si'T. ttlanHjilca (so;. — f, <" 


tr). 


♦nfi^MMtwuuidah* — g. A ins. 5 bef. a fjy. — li. A decayed* H divide 
^ )fcy ? C avaMQbeJnl; trL brdvraVLimlati j Nor- upfluipr&vfftyiL — 1- A 
decayed at ; I), 0 s D, E ; C Tfirheiram, so tri. — j« H 

C Izud ; Nor. LajdaiUi A ins, ^ bef* j^ja* ; out so B. C. — k- B for a )|£"beL 
[so): (B elsewhere aotnetlMes jfljp ; A, D P E have — I. B \wb 
)G^O^^ iM O m Imre j A fans . C ha* T^lud. trl. 3sU« 1 ■"); N«r- uM— 

ie had not yet entered his MSS. — m. C and Sen (iajibmri corrobo¬ 
rate again as 1 yuiur 5 I.eF * rt* i r riftd. - n. Ngr, ollj. this gloss, 

9 Q r a, B h C\ Ina, i bef, -Jbyu ; not so A. — b. eo restored from t*iU* r (*), D. 
E l^| fc OOJ JIJi "► ® 1)000^ f 90 ) ' J ' probably alififcin if)- tr *- bimii \ All oio. 
D, E f s gn*. — e. Ner, ins, uparaj^trasaiM^aiii, 

** 1, u. B. i im r i bef. -ijyu — b. A nm, | bcf» — e. A decayed al * 
B b^y ^ j) * 0 bur]*, trh btuji — d- B om* 3 tier. -K— e * A decayed ill -K 
A kisj 5 C has if for barn* — f. B ins. 3 bef, ; A otii, — i?. sii A, B, C 

1 XXJ 0 H 1 ; *' 1K30P 1 ; usaBinasaibd l ya.yiJi. — h. D Ijiw accidentally 5 

A, H, C, E — i, H, Q ins. ) taf. ^ ; A, C, E, om* j, - i, ho B 

and. jiIL — k. A, fl. B ; E V^j - - — I* so B t A decayed at ; 

C &MyL<r)n5d. Mr. ina*: yl mnaimsycsu roadie satkaryitf ye nnipirariyayiautm 
adi^fat-kt ab ; B attaches the following |; tisin R ^ ' 

A confused at written over perhaps A looKs like ^ poas 

(|) ; - r nniiinVc. — n, A decayetl, — o. A decayed — p. A om- fl) f bet. 

; ao G fc trl. mardum.. — 1 |. fio A ’ B by accident ^ 

— r B B ins % 0 bet, ^);Aao supplied bef, » al1 1init 5 “ U 

corrobomtefi ^ Btnulitionnl re^dltlfi in H - iiervad ; 1 

dat&bar t trl. iladar ; so elsewhere; A purdy deeajr&d Up re : S«T, va nmn^yisa 
*grb^iitw-varUitt mad + ye siMkaryinl. 
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a. B, f’ ins, | lief. : not so A- — b, so A- 1 B 

-^-*00^ :iA (sic); a contraction ; C srnsaliiuton, trl. srtw i aid; D 
— P-A. ins. J bel\-^^j ;not soB,D,E.— d.si>B J 
A — e.A, Ins. 3 (sin) fop |^n^'.B.Eoin.- 

f. A -tiiiuip ; so R here ; C taiaaga (sic); C trl. jiil bonds#! (! not 

* banda# :.—g;D scorns Hguln -uA() ; aoB-JiAg ; but jm faint; a ^^OU^C) 5 
A docnyed at trl. fmiiidiir iso) ya£ru nfzupl-dihaDdah {or -kuiiandnli). 


— I), so H ikuOj. — i. Nor. adds. .... vjdtBidaih VusitiiViUabgra$sm adecapa* 
Uhl *15 hero ™ sh. 


**- :| - A | : B am. |, — b. A, B ins. x — c, C explains aa lieod ; 

,va£nf bast. R ?>£?* N B „ and not — d. so B. — o. A, B both have 


redundant j iu A ; H a> ; R has it in one line ; A divided by 

etui of Hue. b s » must Lie thfl a of emphasis ; it i» SQToew'luit separated from -j; 


D. K IsaTo ^3^1 J(jo : C nitn Toi (f) for Tohii ™ nSin i veil t Nfir. am. latter. — 

f. B ; A (?); B om. j bef. A ins. j; Net 1 . has 

raciwb {so) satyapalib (or rbc Stoss, C bis text mtakl (sic). - #. A 

B J <*{£>- i >>. K eqXy-i f aStSdic. - h. B : A 

-^00^0 fffrTi.,—1. Bom, 3 l>of. I« ; A decayed. C 0 ehin, trijlhiin. 

— j. All -\if, A, B, C, B -(^"11 i ' ' Taxnfiln. trJ. u puStJ. — k. B om, i bel. 2“ fl 


)>*tXP + ^ H : so r h IrL ^etirui — jlh^iD. — t. B marks 3 bore, hut 

not afoov^ V|tld'idaili b*El^rfibTit<*i;i pusi;idajh Vfiisajbtrutefr + 


* I, a r B. C ins, j ; A decayed. — b, A dodayed, —* e, B a 

d. A. D Ins, 3 biff. ; no 3 in B. fc. - e. A, B ins. 3 bef. 1)^-^. - (. A 

ins. A bcf. : I" ponjali (i| pardutn. trl. patijali (i) awal, — gf Nflr. adds : 

paficakflsy.'i yob* iwlyasyn uttrimasya. 


f 


0 — u 


a. Bp C Ins. ]. - b. A + B ins. a bed. 


i| - D, K om. 3 ; K has )* 


— c. B t A Jim (J) («'<:>; K s C trl. 

u tamim infill [?). — d, A decayed at y JjeC, .iy ul ^y. — e. A lias a bcL ; B 
oiu, x — L A J )AJ^j 3 ' so tut ft ora. 4 ; m C trl, [mnjah 

(pftqj)l dadtgar (*fc) o sadigar{.n'c^ — g. A, U, € ins-. ;B J jj ! marked hero : 

.-=. 0 Nor. ins., adding uUaiimsy;!; D b Horn. |Slt + ynU‘ dvitjy^ya'uttamEfly^ 

paGcakcuya yah trtTyaaya' uttamaeya. Read- for *c^j- In my old text, correc¬ 
ted in the new. — g> D ins. 4 bef. 

flk a. Bp C ilia, j bed. -hyu. — b. See Sfrv — e. Nor* lo&. gahaihbTtfaii 111 
samayasaimiooayaii s^Unaih ^a^anakaian. — d. A H B oni. 3 bef. I'tho tnd 

* d 1 marking a note In \,ho old edition was an oversight) ; K lists J, — e T A 
; B, C, D, i: ^ 5 -. — r. A, H, D Ins, 4 bel^jj^y ; E om. this 4 . — g. 
A, R lns T 4 bof. ^y_3j^y. 1> T B om, this 4 r The second noEe d ’ ia to bo omitted, 

*1* a. B. C ins H y — b A decayed, but has ■f-'Qt)- 0); H, tat 

joined ; C text mfdyt&lieiii (so): trL m^dyr^hem {my r D. K for i 

with -joined- — e. C never exprussea d*NSr* adds jiUa^ihh grjannMliiili* 


a. R, C iirs< y — b. A, Il.nS lengthened (so), as if in Avesta. 

characters B seems £-HXX) ^ l0T UuL the last lo °P ^ 

been later falsified by writing over it; aeeC* but R eomewbat camelled: tho is 
tower than usual, C petlMiam fl sich s-Mlsih (Jsoh I> (J>, E ' A D0^S) i 
— c, B j mi. 4 b ef^jj ^^{y f A inn. 4. — d. A* B ins + 4 liof, 

ft. B, C Ids. — b, A C yfisrim (^o), -cJ baa 

4. ti, C om. 4 here. — d + D neema to offer an additional j 


\ 

— !H - * 


■which m:iy express the other wisr: missing 1 r \ A dm. the entire glo^: B L+f 
confused through cancelling, but seems to read (?) JfjJ, but 

h:LH n cancel ted £ bch it, U mean celled it would seem to have Eiieant 

(Th.. — <?, C eam&n; trL Mrwl gardud (so) eyy£ui; D 

(SB) pl^e: -f.Dlni. a ter. jpjji; H 

has no last 0 there t C trl. i^jp gnvnur. — g. B mu E has — 

h, B, C T D ins, JtJ Aft- . ™ L Ah n - D| K 4 bef^yS^jy* 

— j, A, U p D hnve £ bcf. jik^r_i3 ; E out. h. 


^IO. a. H, C ins, ) again. — L, C nudydrsh, trl. mOdyaram (so). — c, B in** 1 

to. ijytjfy ^ it om. 3 after it. {By oversight fc * T standi for 1 c 1 in Untold edition; 
* a 1 is misprint). 


HI. n. A decayed, — b. B, C ins. j ( ber. yu ; i the second ■ b 1 is a misprint), 

“ *'-A (T« (or (T) ^J^^BnaUB the J la 

1 -E:i j nIy attached and not a men? acc Edema! appendage. — v can hardly equal 
4 n ' or — (T) + Tliege characters must he meant partly as AveslaU," hamaa S 
tsnd nut* humfis- '* and maid- FO.and not mad-. A"s final sliould be as B s; C F * text 
Is bmn;i>pft^irjdaiD ; (is Sl-> ji^ifl t) ^ ti l, hainajqiannrjcdem [* |.« it *&@n 1): C does- 
not seem othmwLso to report tcimUmi; ±ce 3rs. - d, Ner* has hatnin; 
pafmaedacthiilmiinarii piipyatislnorti pu^yaguruTh mam]£y ikirajadnilm 
sarv-naailira srHlnfiih srjnn&kalaui. — e. (so read 'o* for the note-mark - b 1 


Whinfa. is ■ mb print); t>, .wem* ; K 3^5-. The original in B has 

A ... j jitj U jj tp + ^ stands eancch 

led, EiEid has something like a email « above, meant to come after (hardly befjj,: 


added balcrw, and (he end of the word decayed , K -, 




'*■ Q. A decayed. — b. B. C fna. j bo!, -hp. — o. B dm, J — d. 

N<’r. jiddH wum ritiianin jmrij agtn-Qn. 


I 


t — 15) — 

* ;t:t. a.B, Gins. } bet -lopf. — !». A I and so ft, which 

elsewhere has — e. ft ns nearly always . C irt, bend. — A. B 

— e. B t-m, j bef^y*; K has ). — I, ft ins. 3 bet — g. ft 

stccras to read 11} bet -iigj : A, B 3 i’ trl, tmidlk. 

— h. B : A ‘ E = D IKJf J hj^W _ L |; trl - pTrSmim > 

ft ha* 3 bef. jyy: and alter It. — j. ft has ; C h-v-fl (f), trl. ha van. - k. ft 
seem* a bet \£ or for \f ; C seems ))j) for \£\ trl. pah (by orormglU; r™.| 
kill), — !. ft Jjffpj. — n). A decayed ; ft ini 3. — ft. ft om.3; A, ft, Tv ins. J 
(>. i) A decayed. — p. so ft ifi (J>(i)h£ ; A < R 


;* i. a. B, C Ins. j ; not so A. — b, A ins. f bof. -uj^o^u. — c, A ins, 3 bet 
fipf. - d. A om. 3 lief- Ijjasai (>. E have 3 si} ; ft baa it peculiarly. Nor. mdii- 
rarii nutbaUararn mnnyvernii (so) pupritmfinftiti, adding JnStnvyo 
— C. H, K have j hot 3 L ^(pii. ft, Coin. ) bet £>)p3a r socms ?l - A 

decayed ; C slaraii. trl. sttai'ah. !> seems to ins. ) bet. 1-. — f. A has smaller J — 

g. A. ft. ft mark ^ .lain (m (’ ill in'ilnyiS. Ncr. adds Horanfydena sr^ab- 

;|.V a. A Ins. 3, no j ; bt, C Ins f. War. has the ace., not gel*. — b, ft has 
^ | or is it f; A is ilec.'iycd ; ft on the margin, hut old ; l- stiimh — 

sitarab. See aLso Ncr.'s larnkaihca. — c. 3 should be supplied A may linvr J, hm 
11 ii decayed. — d. ft lias 3)^- in the terminations us usual ; f trl. nOrainnd. — 
e. Bom 3 ; A ha# 3, — f. A, ft am. A. — g. so B ; A decayed. — h. A decayed ; 

h, V cm. < 3 - ; H has 3 ; A has J^-. - i. A. H have like K - arvafidHip 

va ; (K B} for other occurrences of da.—j. A 3^£>jJ : H 110 ^ 

(|J Grn ’ « iniS n " I ^ ^0 WOf ^ ' lrl ' ^ h] — K A| 

H 1 m- J. — 1. H. C l^XJ' : A * E om+ not litprnll 5 r N ^ r - 


* 


1 


— -m — i 



H ins. — p r B |^4JXX>0 : K A >00 NCr. Kijumiin s but see 

Lite orij^iEajil; A liAS jpi- duly sts rarrai nation B, r; D. K no \yu — 


q. *' trL juda; j-Lo . B ; r* A yf over, but obi(1}; B has ^ ; ^ Nep + P s 


riej C tfl. :iz< “ s, B Gin. 3 lief. -o* A has J ; t 1 tl'L ttiel]. — t, B ins. j bcf. 

; A li-is no j lidro, — II- A : 111 1*00 > E XXJ ;tel * izadii 11 : hit Sir. 

I!jgrfiiiin.ijiLm r a.H if trailslil, -geliim. — v* B ina j l*ef. : A am. thi* 3 — 

w. A, D. E H pyj^ua; c trL getihiL — s. so B adds; not so D p E; 

A decayed; Eer, onk 

«Hfi- Mi C ins. j hel r ; not so a. — b + A, B, D om, E's 3 bef, _^^yj py, 
<—c* A docnywj ; iri: 0 (?) aft* _u.0Ajyu : B om. i aft, — iL H lias. 



■ lie joining of to bardly aucMentELL — e, A ins. a foeL -^g ; b no J 

here ; B T s la separated accidentally tf). 



:l f B, L inn, ] bef. »ipu r — h. A accidentally divides ;, not so B \ 


om. j beL A Ins. * her* it, — iL a dacayed; C trL nlm-tit-nHia. sor. 



* 
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*N8r, h&s&mir vaosspaleb in the corrediiOiidLP" place. — f. H ins. 1 Lef. A 
nu i. - S', i: trl. Tib; Ner. udakaiu, - h, A decayed Jit a but ao read; 

B ins. Sjo- jitt. ; \ has a^*-; -B a Corn,^ in both 

places at ; K here, ((»j- above}, — L A, B ins. a; B no j bef. 

- j, A, B, C am. ^ Ti-om IV ; B hm 3 ■iV ; D t K have ‘ Nui\ 

0111 L C^ m 

lo a D has LUe Ur^t ihmo wonin on Hie niLir^in, but original; D out. \ : A, B 
show no need for the curves of£; B lias bef, over; su C and Mr, — b. B. 
C ins. j. — c. A bus <j y~ny islc^irtth m> a >J ]- which B has. Was this an Inten¬ 
tion :i I coni ruction 1 A L is in lal«r band Over ^ to be inserted 

N<jr/* pao^tmaulm — d. as to she error of the trl*; ail toUaw 

fL wiLti Nor. us elsewhere trL jnuriri t (lesiEP, elsewhere mnrad so}. — e* B.C. D 
om. ^ rrau E H s which J should Ik? much inclined to follow ; A baa the 

woiii only over in later CT) hand ;ns ; JJ below in tine, old* i 0 haa a/.u tnurela- 

led * Lit above* and not translated below, — f. Ft f *' Ain Inter h anil. Nor + 

kila. ■— g r ft£-r. : [nlnniiii viiplni gtfrvlih [mpyatimuiIfEL timiolkauiititL** Aorn, 
hesforo li ||^J 0, which last C, om ; B t C ff B hate j ; C trh mnrad frradj. 

— It A Ins. J Lcfore an or ;l ; B> 0 om. the jjaj ia f k hLtf. B ina, 

a bef. -ji.f. —LB om. a bet. - j. D om. bet. ypsaii) ; A. B Lava it t 

C Ji:isa/ii. ru trl. in this second place; trl, * dll’ above. — k. B ins. ) bef. ^jJ- — 
\ M docs not use this nxprtrsHion here ; C hu-y it. ^The llr^L letter 1 o in the old 
Cliliou is a misprint). - m.Uhns (tier [T) - for ?>,£>« ; B yfa not 

n.fl.Bhavaa^ajS; oUiers a^ - o. B murks ^J^a* tradition. 

ally and erroneously ; G ourtously reeds <“isar, no ffenerally ; Imt trl. Kasim coiy. ; 
C trl. aedilii bihdluravii, J = bad ill), -p. A means aqOOU but !m -HXXJ 11 * u 

C trl. dev. — q. A. B. ins. a bef. ; B here, as otton; 


* 


4 



A decayed, —r. C. B ins.y aft. — s. A t B i E — t, A ha* .jjyf : R harf 

for - but see C has adflk, as for feBvak (op yadGk j?)); trh yak ^ If&r- 

floes not assist tore. — u. B divides aft. 1 si : A, B irnve -)jl ; 0 baa dfif avar, 

trl. dir bar-, — v, a, B cm | tal. -iy .£ : B seems (!) ; a Js supplied : seo 

SEr/a adNyarupftfm. — w. A, R Ins, a bef. 3}gpa« — * + The above dismisses the 

necessity for E’s parentheses. - y, A. B ins, 3 tat — z, Sen rend : F, t 

IPW" * A ; ti pjqa- ; so C renders, and seems to trl, niawtjftSmin p) * 

Nor. has -njda. — The note on of iJhe old edition is here omitted, as 1 ran find no 
such passage as that to which it refer? in the photographed edition of A. The mar¬ 
ginal note on my copy of K which occasioned it probably refers to B. 


I ■ . a. B, c ins j ; A cm, }. — h- A S B, 0, D, ; 

H h C huSdil^tar ; Nf-r. ho^ailislarano. — c. R joins here, 

with K :so A h but only by lengthening the -u-; C Ahormuzil dM divided by the 
end of the line; bat CaJ&o separates elsewhere,— ri, A may join ^ 4 j jj ^ j 

B separates, — ft, A ins. i ; B oid. \ Lef. — f. A his. ; H, C, E cun. 

it here ; NEr. has. sunhpEiipai-ub'an; sajhpurgro only once. — g. A og:iin joins 
50 i om. final : (iioiaoK, nor C>: and A om, tlio final ^r: 
nnt so B, nor C : Ntr. piipy^-tal/om > C trL savib fu?rt«L — h. A also om the of 
the ; not so % C, f>, e which have It. fttr. glosses; an. giribyav 

caitanyirh (sic) uianuSyupaib atTine dad*Etl rafcSaUcflu 


■I*. a. H s C. D ins. | not so A, E, — h- C va kayUn - kayilnliio (?) -yaii; see 

kaySnl at y. S*55. Ncr. has curiously only rijowhea, A ins. J bef. ; i + has tri- 

; f^cr + ?nyarts — c. A, B + C abow no need for the well-meant and once useful 
curves of E, — d. B om, f bef. Gy^ r A top®rT«t | " r ^ w ith the mark^ W hef. 

It lift, the last word ; C has j In the trl. only. — e. A In-. H, C ^ 


* 


; C has h.jfVFiJ, irl. bSrtmd. IN B), but sec NBrAa am*WtSm- — f. P ins. 
1 lief, -unfyu^) ; B lus. 3 : A may I* ) : C no ). — J*. A. B Ins. 3 bcf. ; 

A, tyU|j- with the sign o; B j«n* ^ J OW ? c w * aMnSa. N?r - 5«irySi&, 
~ h. A. B, D Ins. aft. ; so G njas, Irl- maf. A bn* a *i*?n Of 

division bef. j^jy. — 1- A. ft show no need for E's curves : : C hn'rvjull, 

til herbadi. — j- B *) onlybas jjyu hef.^ju ; A. K w ; B^jM; G at- in. - k, 
A and murks the 3 = j?; so B - t so C farbnng ; N«r, HJidvy*vasSycjj*co. — 

I. A, B dispense witls E's curve.-; at ; so B; C til. /v.:-s j Ner. avlyit — m. so 

A : tut B has accidental line drawn Uiruiigli : C fins SJiyad ; Nf-r. $akyate. 

n. All would 0 m. E's curves a( uplj. B ; A ; C kanhm ■ N."r. kiirlum. 



4S a. B, C ins. f ; A om, 1 1 Ner. omits j. — b. B 5fP(P ■*(? : A decayed; 
C nhari&vang; trL ariHvang; see N£r. ; A decayed. K5r* art;I^ftTiirigbain + NOr. 
Ins. a lengthy gloss. — c. A ins. a bef, ~ NGr. nlrva^^jnannm ; B Jins ] ; 

C trL u =■ ra* — d< A. B ins. a. — B, C ins. \ beL first ^ ; A om, j r — L C's trL 
qf tills first farcin ah is ft meehaniml blunder, trL this first -^1 

cittnm. A. B [ns, 3 ter, Lajj^ — g. A 1, decayed from hef. 

— h. A decayed ; B ins. ) beL j po C. — L A decayed, but may have read 

(sic.); not so B p wh. hits see also D (If); the original is , 

B : B has ; C trL (Ma second rib ■=* way; Ner. trL this second -Jjl eltfa . 

— j + A deoftynd; aeo B a, — k. R has ^ ; so r trl, u, rah (i) 

ka'ina: Kfr. has-stllliftcaforastesnlh. — LA. B*C % D have i: ; H !m& < a }. 

— m. A, B f U inn. y — n, A ; B l^rOh mbam J C u ' 1 ' r ^ idalj : 

c divider \ff5i; f A only ioins by Songthened -u : K Joins, 

11. ^ B. C. ins. i bef. ; not so A. - b. A. B + C om, 1 bef 3 K 


i 
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4 


4 


has \ r c.C has d&hmntL trL nlldm; so here correctly; Nur. uttama-, B Ins, J hel f 
: A Y H oiiil x — d. A. B p t: yu — 0- A, B om. 3 bcf. : A, K 

have *;CiiopR slightly divides j^i) — f. A t B, C \m. j beL ; C, E 

i iq }< — gr C lias short - b\ dnhm for but irL nlk ; Ncr. also is hen? correct 

with uitamaitica ; but see below at k. — h, A ids. 3 bef, _o|jj; li om* y — L B 
Ins. 3 berj)^-*(y ; A on. 3 — j. A, B, C Ins. [ bef. 3^S ; A feint j ; E om. — 

k- A mi]. ’f'JtXJ A has a mark / r to show the omission of it; B ilia, 

it; D has It cancelled p E has it p C has dahm* trL Jahin. not as above, dahm •= 
nik-. thereby avoiding a blunder; Ner* however, ntki^tat- bore ; C therefore 
makes the distinction. *0 lf) = J O i W J *|3 should i>Ta inly ho read hero, not 
■f^DO 1 w|| lc3i C + significantly, only transliterates. — L Blau. 3 hef. ; a has 
ivhaL may be j (?) late ami inclined* I should say that it wns a mark indicating the 


omission of ; not so <\ - m* A. B dispense wii.li the necessity fur carves at 

iFOf'f J A " s 1 [ uighi - vn Kngl. and I* — n. E ins, 3 ; A, B om. 3 bef. i 
-s^e the original ; but Nor. has the ace.: and 0 • l' 1. lad, and so determines to vmh 
tMf. adds a long gloss. 


-15 a. B< C Ins, j bid. : not so A, nor D, E. — b. decoyed at ; C 

trl. jiii. — c< A. R„ i- ins, j bet their — d. B writes distinctly 

■= n>dl(dht3k (f so)p w hich cannot lie 1 Kurtik H : it may however be an oversight 
A b us^-up**^ ; C has va rtstagi trl. u dob,: Nor, lias dftjiflge* 


(so). — 0 + D om. f. A, ti, € have j he?. *■ ft}}*PHI* — LB seems to insert 

aft. ; wt » A ; A again marks mn* with % orlg* ink; A has 

I TtQpFtiV H lkloae The vowels in should he understood as having 

the value of A vesta characters ; that is to say, in ■ ; i. e r y^ should gao 

and not — gfiiV ■ and so in many other c^es, and this is especially the case w ith 
the Ms. B (D, Ft, 4). On the oliwr hand, ns 1 have so often shown, characters iu 


■ 




* 


« 
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*A vesta words are of plainly Pahl*vi value as j^tyu —■ abyii,. j(_j = toughened, 4^ 
=* ya or-ya, not *» q hero; ahe in no gen, word; so 3 lengthened is very often =- 
PahL 5 — J : € 5 tc+; See Coined, to Gaflas and 2D MG* Dot* itf + tten? C seems to read 
gaySd, trl. dttJt. — g. A. C. D ins, ) bef, )}4Jgy ; K adds to the previous word. — 
I, D om. j bef. A, B, C have this y — A partly decayed at gy, ami E om. 
gy\ here; A, B. C Ins. aft. ^Vi ; E om. it tier*. — j. so A. B 

i not iso E bef.) i C. ‘Ik. — k, B. C ins. j<«- in ) <*>«.£ ■«•**, so reading; 


A ipjpoo* only. — 1.Com. ) hcf. - 59 .it)-. or la the j of ^ intended for following 
I -= * va ' here. A |«|^u| | : B lias ; tl viitic ; A lias double | ■» — * M, it 
A, R. C, D Ins. j lief. i E om. y — to. is decayed at j bef. which A, » 
have; C irJ. u rnahtlb. — n- A. B. C. D ins. ) bef. ; E oils. ^ B IkfR-Hi 3 over 3fG 
orig. ; A lies o here. - g. A ins. small 0 nfl, )j 3 *i ; nut so B : H has 3 old over 
lM?r. It. — p. Ner. has svayadutatUoi- A ins. ^ l E has sign * o ’ (1) lief, 

(3iO fti not here rus so often) ; C trl. /uJ "divlalb — 1- B, C om, from 

v lsas >ao)i Ker P Ii;lh avayailidlUi^ lim\- r* A ha? 

which Es ok;. have ; R. Chare ; C trK in [ Ner iyanh — e, A otn. J^yjJ : B 
has It; C hits as usual an*. hut trl kas. — t. B, D* J aft. wb. E has. — 

u* B bay jjjj ; a jpuj. — v A ins- J tX> - it i K£r. baa enkvate. — 

w, A hay )^||0| oo appendage: B, E JJJ-; C v^siiiaiub So for TchodunancS, — 
X. A. B. C im. 1 bcf. - y. A ^ : B (®1- ; C <^r. — s. A has $ ; 

B lias i ^ with Eaft*. - ati. A ins. here with possible catireJ. 

ling; B, Kom. It here. C daman, trl. pcdiiyiS. — bit. A, B, D ins. 3 bef, ; 


C tri. an’.. — cc. A, D ins, 3 bef. ; B, E. om. 3 — dd. A, U plainly mean 

*#"-*>***• joins ' w .as mml nften. but probably dividing 

here: «n C divides Lurnrg hrnnamt! not so N’Sr, wh. lias impyagurvit- and no 
aiuiti - t my division [Imvond] in tlm pahl. Teat transit, was an oversight. 




i 
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•»«. a. B. C Ins. j bef. .isj*), — b. so A. D. seem (so B); D, K 

<0: C bos raftvfik — ■ saiditr, — c. A has A vesta y^ J > j)fj > but allowing its S an 

inherent * u r and adds the Pallia v< } ='. B yy Jfrlfi) ; K-j ) j . _ <j. a ins 3 

bef. its j not so B ; K oiu. both.-e.Bi bof ; A om, s. f. B um, 

S bef^Kjsi ; A a with E. — g- Ay y)3 m ijoiJifdl: Kj)3i». - h. B reads t?3 W y 

bcf. j^-i A. £ - i. B as usual — j. B not ; D om ; 

no Mas, — k. A, B ; C translit, curiously a^Cn trl. iiuviin, 

17. a. B no | bef. *%. - b. B, C ills, j bef. ; not so a. - a. a decayed 
at V^y5 — d. A om. 3 tel. -)^£| s a tins j in 4|g over but original ; B lias 3 , 

~e A greatly decayed a.t-S)U)). - f A partly defaced, or cancelled i?j at this 
termin. 3j*-. — g. B om. this)^y^ : A boa it with E. — h.A om. | lief, this 
6 . C om. both i a nd -j ) hero. — I. A seem* 3 it; cancelled fT) or defaced 

bef. S, -}. A, B, C Ins. ypy_£ bef. ; A _? ; E om. — k. A decayed at 

1 F>, C om. ) A baa y there, 

I*, n. A decayed at -i>j) and — b. B, C, ins. 1 l*f, -Ajy* ; not so A, - 

c, A decayed at ... A>)y. — d, A destioyed at \ but pot ably so 

read ; 4(j|- noted from earlier collation, bill since ihen injured j B, C, E have ^(jal i 
<1 rad!; trl. senlotT. (I read a^ypi from analogy nnly; no Mss|, 

Jf» a. It. C, ins, y bef, -Aiyo : A om. |. - b. A, C t E ; B ~~ 

c. A, B ins. 3 bof. : I> ins, y bef. it; not so r; no sign of dative in the 

Pah lav I. — d. A y^yy doubtful first y whether or va; B 

^■*00 E 3‘HX)' 110 — e A : B I3 J 00 1 t ’^ oxt dfidab. 

trLdidahp}.“f Bins, a bef, i|yf ; A oni, i ; a lias |, but may — 1 ■ c no y : C irl, 

isadi(I)tninu.— g. B < kh y bef. ^y^; A lias y. - h. A, B am. 3 beh^ji; K has 3 ; 


r 




- T, 


■ 

B im . | bef- jo ;A. B* om. thf» j ; A haSjsyJS ^ B. C — j r B 

a? usual In the verbal forms, but sat invariably . — k- A, iia^pil- Bholh A) fin's 
aeprele. — !. B ins. 3 bef. ; A om. 3 hero. — m, A imlnted; 

B pointed only at a ns y- f m C ; E — m, so A, no j her ifQmy 1 1 ^ B 

stands close to the previous word ; C seems j here. — n. so A t ; 

C text hiistufrkJ. 

50. *♦ A, B have 3 befjj^^y* 

51 - a, A am* i bef,*)-t^ ; B P D, K have a, — k A. B* f* Ins* a s E no 

j here. — c, A decayed. 

5*. a. A {*«} t B spfl&uQ) Me) f D E ; Girl. 

rapU>vIt>. A has following o attached to the last letter of |j(j. 


ASh a. A decayed at ; B ljr)fr»5>u ; -3, « have bore obviously the 
force of At. 3, jj only; A decayed at present. D Ins. jm extra \ : C ueaTrtn; tot 
uzfrin. — b. A decayed at 3 alt. 

51 . a, A. • f); E ; B, C hob to avoid the tong 3 In 

readlftf? \ but the low J oi A. E lias ojjain pieiperiy merely Areata valu-’ 
of 3 which ia short 3 : H has -J))W -j phonetic i C irl. aMsrii'prim. — b. D seem* 
tO tyy !'} V E ! A bus B (bo) : C ftlhi«iii. - c. A de¬ 
cayed at 3 sift. 1j ^ — d. D ins. 3 fcof* ; A baa no 3. 


33. !i. if trl. husiilim. 

m 

•'ll*, a. 5 D * : c trl - 110:811 — b - 68 U9tial . but n °t 


— - 2 H - . 


invariably, i so C has hfhnftnd ; trl. hast, — c. for C has hand, trL* 

ami, wb.taalsoPiiwil.-B Jma fso); B, c om. ; A, E have it; 

I row om. tho note d. which stands In the old edition. 

">* ' ft- s - c i*W* | t*f. ; A. D, £ om. j. - b. A, B, C ins. f bef. Z nd B t E 

no — c. B, C ins, \ bef. 3d j A, H, Pi no y 

**♦ ft - B < c ins - ) l *f drat ^ A. E, om, ). - b. A, B. C, D ora. E’s \ bof, Hg ; 
w best understood. - c. A om. D. E's l)£J ; B, C hare it; A decayed. - 

d. so D, E i A lias ; B lias »’ C -£n, tr]. M-x^UuS .■ D, E 

have -| 0 . — c. A ins, j bof. : B, C no have j. - f. C siidak (-Iff) - trl, fayidah. 

NOr. \m& pramadeim. A, R i 4^-. 

a B ora, 3 bef, j) • A has. i — b. B, C ins. , bef. .jyjj ■, A, K om. j. — c. A, B 

^jj^r ; so K ; (' tnuislits. p-o-a r-T, and translates /villus (/i-aniS (1) u dlgar hir 
lll£. da nr ■!?) seeiijs to have been fwn ; /va-giiutlld paint to ati ftltemativ w rcsiclinjuj’ 
""F* fDr --“F i the fttusnijiiiva translation (0. PKr. dvigupaharain, — d. A* E 

liavs temiinjii appenditijE ^ H adds ^fof St; white C never it j HSr* 

lias as usual merely temnnL - e. A, B T C. D las. -ujj bef. -pi) ; E. om. jjjj.- 
I. the seeornl [Mrconal appears through a curious slip. A wp ^pi • E ui£y» ; !t 
_J*It£*| (“J! 01" <* "rf'f" used conditionally for the Is* person f. — tj. C ins. ))Q 
m • A. B, D, E tun. it, 

«M> a. A. B, C ; K ; 0 )ft)33^u. _ L. A, B LtiS. J 

raeb, tri. buturg. Ner. BMtoittarab, 0, K om. — c. A. B 1ms. 3. - d. B om. 3 bed. 

♦ A D, £ have a. 

ttl. n.U iff pi, i^piassooften in Uie vtrrttal form; not necessarily so tu 

the noro. ndj.; C. horaand, trl. hasUmd. A decayed, at tlio beginning alt. \fi. 


f 


I 


# — fii^the previous Ed, FT) — 

* 

. a, B ins. | tef. ami A decayed, hut probably | ; C. K have no j ter. ?ud 
— b, B. Qins. j, tef, 3* j,f ; \ decayed; D, Enn y 

fl ' & **«'* -0 for -*0 i,f ■ l O«S J OK; : 8 -KJ ■' 0 -0*r ; A Swayed 

at the sign wb. A has. 

<ll.it B. Beeins In ora. Llie second MrJng ^ j A, B, C hare this — 
b. A ins. 4 tef. ftp aft. and had a cancelled ^ lor which a correct ^ 
is substituted above We might read as below;B no bof. £)*). 

— c. A has J bof. — d. A bus a tef. ; the dm j seems faint. 


dj a. So A fl), but it may |T) mean ;’*» Uie original however; ft h;js .£- in 
; so C -mini, B seems with jf und^ joined; note in jiaseing that 

with B tin additional $ often follows (Inal ^i n other places instead of the nppen. 
dago as in £jn the other Mss; see hero the original ; but this form in B 

might Lsvo a conjunctive sense without the appendage. - b. A 

(■*"’> 1 E i i! c muttisti, tri masymmXH(t)): Ncr. 

LjifydaTaatiitu. — c A Oin- K ’a -jj- from but B lias ; ji 


kb, jf. as phonetic Hi ling out of the syllable; see . j - used similarly in *w; so C om, 
— d. A, B am. 4 tef. |jA^})j4 i E tms 4. — e. A ins. 4 tef. H has no a. — 

f * K -*000 ; A ‘I**** 1 : B -■iXXXJ r ' 1Jl!, y IM tri. dev.; Nor, -tlevfitu. 
g. A. B, K have J<XXX3 lMM W. ; Crdsobet. - h. B ins, 4 Lef. -tttyyu . 

A lias a rather faint 4. — 1, A decayed aft, ■ ; A ‘s relics point to jpu^jJa^yy I 
So B ^Jp-. - J, A, JJJK 3 i D. E jjju ; C dadfalAn. 


a, A ins. a) tef. jy^y ; B ora* 4. — b, A decayed ; I) ins. 4 tel. ; not 

* — ■ 


* 


I 


t 


I 

— 50 tin the previous gJ. p. 281 ■— 


SO B. - c. A decayed. - d. so A. - e. B, \ bef. -jiy ; A hardly, - t, A, B 
: B lns * ' ^ 60 liere ' ** m1 1 ’ A deca i' w1 - “ *f- ® ina - 1 

RMikiitfr *)(yy - A no Initial j in A Lem, nor in C: Nor. prahafl&niya, 


417. a. n. f in?. \ bef. ; A b&w decayed — b. A decayed ;G, D. K ! 

p, C |>oint 3. — c, A oiu. 3 tier Ijyij^y ; B 1ms 3. — d. B, C ins. ) Wf. - 

A hanlly. - e. B. C ius. i bef. ; A, £ om. ) ; A )*] i « &)&* “ f - B 
A,Ki^]*>A>V (^IHJ 


*i% a. A oin. 3 ; B. C, D ins, ] Id. •jjhjH (and; A no - b, A ins. ) bof, ^p : 

If no): bat A has (®) 4^3^ 1 Cby mistake uses it ns a translation only, 

apparently for u aaulh (?) j om. it in tbo text. -c. A, 0, E ins. ) bef. ; 

B on. I ; C has u mah, — d A ins. a aft. others Lave 1 1 C Oiu. f. — e. A 

hardly Las | bcf, *|y** j*(j : E not ; B lias this ); C has y — f - B, Cins. \ 1 of. 
iO*14l - 90 > wil, ‘ tlaal ( i A, E OJB, \ ; Adecayed at end of i>")£) ; C trJ. t>14) xyiidftU. 
— g,b ins, i bel • C. K have no ]. - h A decayed; Lut see -J^V 1 

C trl. maShur(sol, has the added stroke 

N. B, It has been found necessary at limes from lack of types to use the sign 
jy for jy marked with •, also in a few eases in the old edition to resort to trans¬ 
literation. Indulgence musi also be reqnfrded for the differing transliteration of 
ihe Paid,. Peru., and Ski. here, which follows that used In a periodical. Also, iu 
reprinting, two additional [Mges of Jotter pros* have brought tlio numbering ol the 
pages Into confusion: road pages Si). *J below as 2n», 30*. U is to be hoped that the 
very urgent need and demand for these tests may form a sufficient excuse for such 
trivial Irregularities. 
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Appendix, 

The closer Sanskrit * 1 equivalents of Yasna I in 

sequence to those of Yasna XXVIfl in the Festgruss of the 
late Professor R. von Roth, 1894. and to those of Yasna XLIV 
in the ‘Acies’ of the Eleventh Congress of Orientalists held at 
Paris in 1897'. With regard to the great utility of such trans¬ 
lations of A vesta into Sanskrit it is necessary to cite the 
important remarks made by the distinguished Professor Olden- 
berg of Kiel. In his Vedic Religion, page 27, he states: 1 
"that the language of the older Vedic Hymns approaches 
"that of many parts of the A vesta nearer than it does that 
“of the Mababharata... that the difference in the course 
“of sounds (Lautwandel I between Veda and A vesta) is not 
“greater than that between the more separated dialects of 
“Greece, or between that of the Old-1 iigh-German and that of 
“the Old-Low-German. ...The Vedic diction—he continues— 
“has an important series of characteristic favourite expressions 

1 Yavna XXIX is also siiualjHy prepared for the press, are, in fat;!, the re- 
mining Gatoie Pieces* jpproxirtiatdy; 

1 The distinguished Author here rites BirtlkiloniJc's very able irirulatiot) into 
Sanskrit of four lines from Yama 10, S; see his lUndtmeh, Preface* p-i^e V. He 
also does me ilic honour to rile my somewhat more extended Sanskrit version of 
the entire YjAlj XXVIII, in the Festgruss of Roiti* p. I<13 rig. But it 111 ay well he 
ihal (he thirteen words of Vasna 30. 8 really express the f Scu,t of Vedic poetry 1 
rJk Scele vedUcher Didukunsi> more fully than do the two hundred an d ten* 
words frt my Sanskrit Yasna XX VIII. I should add that E received the personal 
thanks of the eminent Wdnt. Professor v Roth, for this article In Km festgntw- 
Judging froifTthe above, 1 should he pleased 10 acknowtedgc the claim sometime* 
made *\% tlut A vesta* is (he fifth (f) Boot of the Ye<U\ 
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“ which are common to it with the A vesta, hut not common 
“to it with the liter Indian." 

“The near relation of the metrical forms (in Veda and 
“Avesta), and especially that of the poetical character lin each' 
“crimes also into consideration. When one has remarked 
“that entire Avestu strophes, simply upon the basis of a eom- 
“ pa rati ve sound-system, can be translated into the Vedic, this 
“opinion should be further extended, for such a translation 
“would often not only result in correct \'edic words and 
“sentences, but in verses .or strophes out of which the soul 
“of Vedic poetry seems to speak," 


YaanaU Imam yajn.im datur mvedayanii sanskarayami 
yajhani i dad'us.ihi-6'sA Asurasya 'Mahadah (Sumed asahi-o vfu, 
reviiah* *. svarvatah'-o , mithift'asya 4 , vasiSt'asya, sr&fasva* ca, 
12' * Itrijd'ist'asva® i -e ’ti (?>>;[kiln 'krod'itamasya saftskrta- 


1 The acccuu have been litre added p at tinier rat! ier redundantly, in order m 
recall to ihe rcjJy'r u possible A vesta accent upon every word* irregularities of emst* 
b trillion jnJ uniilil have been a ho occasionally permitted for a simitar reason. 

? Asa name sat the miivcrvE Creator sec +fc X, 190 f 3i SilryS^sudrifflisiu 
ifatfl vj ra’purvdm akaLpayat* diviih p[f ivlil ki^utirikSam it a Svil,k 

a Of Indra; tp flV t| VIIL 2. II ^ Indrc ‘mini sd mills Arljihi revdniath 
lii, t \ 4 Spmiitii H Rich \ in the ordinary sense of the word ccuild not so well 
applv to a prominent tjod like fndrj... The A vesta sciisu oi "spintMil wealth + or 
■splendour ' ; sec the ftahL and Pens., Is Indicated aEsa for ihe Indian; we the 
folio wing s v i r v ii l ii h here. 

* So accented after minluM"*. 111J dnioit all such ftomutivm, 

* Notice that the exceptional *ruS[ F a to fri is Avcsiscj see Suit? j 

£ j here: ilse Vedic form fc used oC *v a \ i i i r f etc. 

* Krod'iu-is not accented; vet we UAd'a; and* as to the primary snfnx. 
we have d'drmiifa- from J Jitnaci, bribtni*jA- from brihman T and 
drJ d'i JpY from drd 'L One would bu inclined to accept a Jtrfd’iS^a with 
primary suflts here, with the Aveita form; yet sue list many regular occurrences of 
- it am a- and -inuma- and intamj- As to the Avcsla cast of meaning in 
this *krOiTin p so iecentinj( with most of the da suffixes, it cannot but have a 
wholesome effect upon our general estimates, when we sec the word pnl in con¬ 
text in a Sanskrit sentence, though kriid'yati is not so f dearly oflrd of 'help¬ 
ful anger far the worshippers. In the IJg Veda, jud perhaps my gloss aKn*r is some- 
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b'yah sv:id*anna-pratikiirv;idb'vfll>i-o ’t-j;itiSavena (-yarfi) kru- 



(1(3) sudLimnnali (-01 \ variT-rab'asaih i i uti-ddsya\ nah(-o 

what venturesome in this direction. We should, be cm our guard against seeing 
too much altrubm * 1 * * * * 6 iu Wats; 'egoism* U imare realisTic The Indian sensc here 
Certainly Ms the most natural, and it is possible dial we should take the AvtJti 
form in the same light In ibis passage, "ihe mast fiercely angry" (o*se*te^:i i\\ 
the egoistic sense is tnore consonant to the situation than merely hhc most firm 1 - 
The "SiOLiJitj'" as of "wood 1 , b the -carried over" settle, 

1 So accented In Wh„ but see Gr. 

1 Not, however, m the more accepted Vedie sense as of Ifldm, the Alvins, etc. 

most Strung \ rather in its latur sense or 'ntent clever'. *Suk,ifpa as = ' Welbbodifld\ 

H Or more run ip^cther; *¥" no asmil-durgati-hdndHut iJraiiirt'cru . . - n£db- 
(am apanJchj lyitatc’* One would have thought that Whitney would have men¬ 
tioned these interesting n^divafis, rtedil^a, under hh nab* but far ids good 
reason. For analogy see IJW, IX, 10, 3: up an A so vivisvito jinanta dll so 
h'dgafU sura dnvadi vl tinvatc- Hut the sense is hardly altruistic in Hits pas^ 
sagc T whereas nur context litre in Y. L fairly justifies an altrubtk renderings though 
T critically shrank frnrn venturing upon it in Sill:-XXXI; see yp a(r)lahya (not 
-lip) (l)pinfittmA-, y hT\ 4 r which cannot mean “who attains his (.own (*}) end* 
legoistkaFiv) more completely than a(rj3?’» The sense “high' is totally inadequate 
l or ip i n d s a Fi» For a po&si hi e altruism sec V ed|e i g a m i i (" a- of 1 n d t a, t he A % Hu f; 
so also of idtntf of iliem as vdsupati-. 

1 [ have shifted the accent from dam in fin accordance with analogies, perhaps 
% o - d I m A n a We <, an hardly write s ud (tt) a 1/ - m a n a $ ( () ), is + - m a n p seldom* or 
ticver* follows a Sanskrit-1* P and while a sudis would have at least ra^min, to 
raS. Xh aft iTtalogon; yet Av. 3 does not so naturally represent an -a5-. I, however, 
accept sudaman (hardly as the proper name here) only reluctantly. 

6 Cp. erffi several “favourable* uses of rJtTjM; “Agtli gives it* (l45, 3); sec Tab"- 
odim oMndri. VI. 22, 5 (463* 5\: see RotIi t s FestgniNS, p. 193, note 1. Ur„ 
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varu'-ripnnsab -o' 1 , -vjiru '-rapSdyatah i-o) va; i-e 'ti kadaOit 
sy.it’, kill asmi-d^rma-viinnani (viirlinih virap&tyau, anaii- 
Ucna da saihpurdyati), 

1 1 4 y:ih{ -6 ' nah(-o dad'iufl, yah -o i nalil -k) tatakSa, vatu -6' 
nab(,-s)tatrc'.ikil.i, vahi-oi nahi-o V asmii-Jurgati-biind'anat*, 
sv;i p (i n v x - J’imia~pakS.isya hetoly-n asmAlv i r eva m e tavad 
ugrarh vi.sod.U*. traviim* itrSySihi?)) 1 dakara),— 

v.ih'.-C) ManyCih Svantatamab; ikili sarveSstjij pCipyanarti 
inanvfinam *rtiiva(n. ; it.unah(-C> a *sti)y 

(2(5" ilmaiii yajham • nivedavami sanskiirayami Vasave 
Manasv -’pi' ca: I-a r-i, Rtaya VAsiStaya, Ksatraya Vnryaya. 
Sviintayai Aramataye, SarvStatiKyiim Amrutvab'vam ki: kil.i 
S,irvitati|-ty- 1 -amjtatvab’yam) ,f . 

12| 6))G6h‘|-s ) taksanay al\\); kilt G6h(-s) tan ue(-vil( f tasUiya 
K* ’ti), Gotou-a t-) atma nc < *£4bda-mu1i v atahi -f)| va, ruvana* 


perhups, to r-ip £ with an unaccented suffix n j-i, m tlplnn$ 4 *(h) Gm the 
leasing -4 litre should impede us, and w< m.n hate ^ fj.|l hack upon the other 
suggestion. Aside from the nasalised forms daiiS* ri 3 fi 3 v Kr.u’i s, l seldom 

elsewhere dose* 3 word after a consonant 

Hap(^ltp) would not correspond so doiet) as to immediate sense, bui if 
there be indeed 4 rap = J to pra^eV wc might consider it here varu* rdpn ai =jc 
■ having. or "receiving" endearing praise 1 . As this suffix seldom, or never carries the 
accent, 1 place It neeesiarity upon the root 

1 For a participial perfect to j siem fa -i cp. h %a (hti) with livayidi 
takAra* (fakarfl). Sec vi*od’ftt thus died, Or vlsod'at, 

* In Iranian ideas the ‘august’ was the "sac red T when regarded as causing 
prosperity. Most other writers regarded spent a as equalling 'htilf; practically it may 
be said to do so, The Vcdte sense of * helpful 1 might be better than iny 'august 1 (?); 
see however, the PM. Vedists need not tu he reminded oi the sense of *te aT 
in manyft, aside even horn she sense of 1 righteous anger", Man yd as persoui- 
hed would be> like all ihe "Anger 1 of the God.*. 1 righteous'. "Ved. m m' retained, 

1 As in mltrivdruolVyam in which the two members seem to keep each 
its own accent; so, according 10 this wc should have sdrvatai[^y-)-atnttaT vibyim. 

* So prefering to tlie rendering to tdkJaii = 'hewer' J fashioner 1 „ and so 
* creator 5 ; acceding to ihe suggestion oi the FaM lf Pers., an^jj Skt.* witit change of 
accent; compare for meaning taftf = ‘carpenters handwork"■ wc *ukl)l$a = 

4 hewing 1 |Ur tatr^ in l-4i might he regarded as equalling 'flourished*! 
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at'arya! va; kihagniyelAsu- 
rasya ‘Mabiufib (SumecTdsah (-u l va) yetuS^amaya 11 l-a-t dmfta 
narid 3 van tana m, [i iti, kila vfiveSSm Amrianarii ivantatamanam 
*rt^va(n)taminarii Ca(-a-) Afar", agnfr va, svapajikan dur-b agat-* 
vat(-d) dur-bakHya3 ca Uipa-i?!) -taraiia rutii, b'fiyi&t'am iiyetc]. 

(.InidifiyaJfiAm) nivtdayami sm’iskarAyami -y Ahanyc- 
b'yab l-u b-) (Ahar-yajatOb'yab rtasya t-a r-i mV-pati- 

b’yah,—Sava naye s t-a iti Mbda-kalpa’nukftyart'a-niattam evatii 
tat'ab'utesu vidva- st'ale3u*-<-vi-i Id, yat'aKi-) avaSyam-l; [kila 
soim-sava-pntth-kalaya yajativatS-cl «!etasa i -.sail’d- i uddiS|ay a, 


pu)itaya <:a, aradaya ca, -asmai i-a f-)) rt.iv.uic linniiii y.vj- 
nim .. . saflskarAyami(-y)], ftisyai-a r-t rtti-pataye. 

(3|8)) ,,. ‘Savasaye* iSavasfne va), [kila Savasine sum- 
l-vo-1 -utkram.l-kalaya sarva-]agat i -d)-vrdd'idaya(-dei, tad-ar- 
t’am evatii nunSiii sanskanlyamilj.-ViSyaya ia m , (kila Vii-palana- 
yajataya). *.. 

i3i9ll ilnubii yajfiam! nivedayami saftskarayami Mitrasy.r 


* 1 think that the idea oi * 1 * * * 5 burring 'humming* in the eats: gave 

stic drly suggestion of the *%onV to She Iranians, while [he breath 1 recalled St (o 
the Indian*; *ee also 

= Xt*re from it’arvaiii vet, the -van suflia generally leaving the -nccent upon 
t)ie root, -it'arvan as not decisive for it" re. 

1 Sec again iginiilf a, Tor accent tee tni^ to mihj ep. Av P vfti- 

km.!, y. 2JMt. from the believer to she Yalai, Sec yemiU, etc., to yam. 

* h not the tire here almost reckoned among she /Jtnjiasr Lbdoubudly, but 
□nly in j wiJcr T and not m the more Evchnic.il, sense, Ved- fc n" in ftlra(n)ti-. 

* The accent? are here again„ as throughout, often redundantly placed, tip. 

of the srtma pressing, but better a -savin. Hai the accens in anything 

to do with the spread-out '-ao-* of the haems of Avetfa, though ao U there di-twis 
from an oiigiul a + u = *o\ Or i* She "a" Of ‘-in-’ purely epentheticr 

41 A ni4SC. # 5avasin is more convenient, to correspond with the other words 
in apposition. For source cp, also siinf; cp. idkti and -ti- in co«i|p.> atasi. eii„ etc. 
1 gather that # lav asl f iavasi n) Is here referred to the "morning*, on account of the 
sunri.ve and the early sun-sirengib. The vi*- + or himlet% godlet. is again recalled 
on account ef the early sacrifices in which all would he interested Av, S3- = Sa-*. 

5 Wc do" not forget ihat India was sill a snf iltSus- in Kamiyana and sj- 
hasranivfna in Mahb.; -g'-uSa-5ruc-„ to recall the A' word for 'car'. 1 suppose 
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(-or-) urd-gdvyQteh' sahisra— -g'oSa-irut-) -kamasy.i -;i 
ayutaidkiob i-rl uktA-namnah (-o), yajfttdsya, Raimnasya cu 
Suvdstrasya (-£ ’ty evam rju-baSa-l-a — anusarinena; kill 
tUmanasya vavasa-si'attasva l-c ’ti) kSOtra -tfna-v:lstrasva" 
yaJatAb’avanam iva cctanaya (-5-j aropitasya. [i-Pahlavi- 
b'aSyanusiirena tu . . . yajnarii , . . Ramanasya Svadayitur, 
Svittreh Hi (su-attreh* t-r) -vfi i -6 ti) Sibdi-kAlpa^nukrty- 
irt'am ...; kt!:i R. Svfittreh (—ri asma-rfisa i-e ’n-i indriyaava 
vajatasya, -tadgrahana-&ikti-ddyv;H-dah |-d<J)' va), asma- 
b*6Janarfi nirujuii susvadum krnvatalhi lity cvam; -*pari-ntAtl- 
b*r.miena tu, madmatva drsyutei] —, 
t4(10j) ' A ra ill-pi luma fa* 3 ca, 

1 4i 11 j) Pr.idad'it-psave * i -a ity-'j, (astmt-paSu-i psu i. ?) - 
-pravrdd idc (-diyaVl, 'jantumaya“ C.il-e’ty-1 asma-jantu-p;i- 
lana-yajataya}-— 


thtt M i E ri here intervenes on account of the connection mth ilie sun; anil sti 
•wilU the early sacrifict, and possibly Raman Hvdnri may have some reference so 
the breaking of fas! Pit the morning meal * 

1 Hnc 1iaw*Tcr > tilt AvcSU vaouru or l vonfu T is undoubted! v used more In 
its sense of * wide* The question arise* whether viouru or vottVu i hero in its 
original shape; why should urvipa appear for 'wide water', while Av. vaourit 
(vaunt-) here appears for + wiJ L field*’ beiide Y*dic ora-. Of course the fuller 
iotiti ru-might equal uru- is in ufti-giv- The fuller Av. form v(SLjoiirn may 
be used m either ul the two different senses of var *s well u* its other forms 
ai 1 widely endosing' and. 'choosing with endeared selection*. 

* Cp ittri = ‘devouring’ Wh,; m also erroneously the F«M. and Pm., and 
Net. % Sanskrit here. With regard to the writing $_ or *h* of Avcsta h(j ?vastra with 
lliti H v' eltTvaiedp I iiiLisi again tap re .* my astonishment die Av, uompositum for 
X + v, Of for h + •• i* our most unking instance of she use of pure Palliavi signs 
in the A vests alphabet. Here are two letter-signs otherwise rotillv strange to the 
Avcas-i alphabet —in their here part^qUr u*c —,, which, Tike the corresponding s 
and ■ In the inJi.m, have aJu.. nothing whatever t,> Jo w itl i each other save as limey 
combine to form a syllable like all other characters; and* as Pahkvi signs in ihe A vest a 
alphabet they j[ lord - if needed (I 1 ) — elear additional proof □( a transition-period, 

J Possibly with some reference to ihe full mid-d*y meal; at all mm *Wgli- 
nouif seems Indicated i see the few iram- forms, with ih^ accent, nowon dram, 
now on the other member t b it conceivable that any still doubt a rrammonaT period?) 
4 Whether psu be to ptir Sec note \ on page |03 r 
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i4i 12)) 1 1 Im.im vstjniirii niveddyami saftskarayanik -y RUsva 
V asiSt'asya ipfinar apy-> dt'ur ca (At're vi s ; Mb yajfu-vedy- 
at'arya(li), (Agn£r viil-yajfidm) Astmisya 'Mahatiuh fSumcd Asah 
(»soi va),- | 1 Yajiita-agneb i-nyah -ya RtcnaVasist'crctva]fic(-a) 
eviiii nitya-sahSyafci-G sth, Wt\ i minim ipii-Hinurii vajillih 
tlvAyoh i-os-j yajatavoht-os) sAm.mii ikahi- sanskar.ivAmi>| . 
(5[13|) (1-. y-.l n-, s-. *Ud-.iharroaya' 1 (*Ud-ahanyiy a va):- 
(5(14)) li-. y-.1 n-.s—. Pr:ulidit(-J)- 4 viravnlynjatAy.ii-a sin- 
asiiu<-b$ati4-y dm: 5 vwa'yJvt* pravrddH-dayai-dc), asoid-piiny* 1 " 
'Disviimaya 11 i-t} ‘ti. [kih asmi-d'drma-deSi-d'it^ ‘ puny a- 
disyu - ( -vfti ) - y a| llaya i -l‘ "ti, Sabda - kalpa rf a - mat ram evam ; 
Id) a i'ismi-janma-b , uini-deSd-palana'-vaj;ttav.i'J, r-. j~. T~ * * ■ 
(5(15)1 1 1 maiii y ajn.im) niveddyami s.inskariyfmiii-v amusya 
brhataht-o Vl isurasya. Apiiiii Naptur\ apis ii visvasyad)) 
‘Maliad'a-d ilMvasca Sumed a(b-?M-doirt-) -d'itSyaibi-asya(?}i. 


* The accented *tu a suffix generally follow* cnmntunt!-. yet see b'mii, tu- 
ttimfl cited by Wh/ The-ma seem la adhere mostly to masculine iotm* 

1 dp. ulris; see iOrvith The-van su£hx seldom cjmcs the accent* yet 
we emplace the accent upon i of .LfUr. The fire wjh naturally the hwrament and 
emblem of Rtd YisH<j s as It, the fire, wii the central ohi«t in the sacrifice. 

■ uJ -f dlttr -j- iitii, this for Av. yiav^iriua; cp. udiysim, tsciiEi, etc which 
would seem indeed to point rather io Use ’rising day 1 titan a vydtioc which reminds 
lS i more of Else bier afternoon, but then* early afternoon is always the 'increasing 
height 1 of ihe day. L T ur the many accented -in suffixes rfer -r sc* 14V.,; I should 
not prefer dhar-ud-3yan^ I here leave the accentuation purposely redundant. 

■ For accenl, and interior present participial form, cp* LSjyJJvita. jc cording 
to the literal rule; vlrd seldom retains it* accent iu Yedic corrtpoSin* hi the few 
cnmpdsita with k^iri it Joes not retain ks accent, 

rh Was (lie Malrl-cjsEe here referred to! 

» The -ma ji"ri % lias Ehe accent occuslonaHy; otherwise ddsyu-. 

1 The H Province guardian Angel’ was naturally a*MKSated with the une who 
■furthered the virile population\ Recall in passing that the diayu was only 'evil 
In the Veda, not if course ic% cl nse and immediate .mt-iifomMU to the actual MaadU- 
wmhipping popuLiTinn* hut in the same sense hostile to some neighbours ui diverse 
creeds or policy; though there is something inhetenily *evil" in the word, unlike the 
word "deva* 4 Eid oilier^, ii to d,i* = 'in ^ikde ; nr did 'sJai 1 itsecll acquire its evil 
sense frotn 'border' animosity;—perhaps to 1 da gh’j—pllana (so accented accord¬ 
ing to anilofy). * 

m Of Agnlp snn i.• i Lhe clouds; n* "ice that lie is (lot a 'demon like ■noinc L>i’! v r 


1 
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i6(16n (k y-. n-. s-, Ab'itratrimay,t 1 i Ab'isrut- karciHya 

l“i} ’n va), Ab'igdvaya’, 

(6(1 7t| * . - Ptadad'at -Jj- •viSvim — "sujivltavc 3 f-a (d; 
k 11 a s i rv.i - sujivitif lit p ra vydd 1 id aya ! - dc ') t *Jarat us^raLimS va 

ca (~c ti) r-. r- r-* 

'61 18m i limtii yaJnAm i nivedavauii sanskaravami' -y)rtavan 5 rti 
Priuwrtjnim 3 [(3pi ti ^abda-kalpanukrtvarta-matraNi 

tu iha viSeiatalj; kila, Pita- (-ra-’(Vn -atmartam, pita— 

tnahinSiii piret&nam* kula-yaj atari iim, pitr'tamanaiii £a)], 'Gnfi- 
naiti, ( grjaiir \a t —d—p dpi cal puru-vfririani 4 ilula *gnanam 
puru-vlra-sdnatn, patniniUft puru~ vira-Jdnitrinarni T Parivatsari- 
nayai £& suksiteb. 

(6(1. . . Amasya & sutaipisya ’surod^sya* i-c ‘til 

JcvJv 1 in Avtjsu; observe the distinction of Mean waters' mode bv Ahuw, (as 
asamsi the * unde art’ nude hy A Agra Maiuyu), 

^P" Some writers would compare Indian is.iratr — 'to creep mt'j' 

' 01 ll,c * cr «pi»H 11 f nielli. Cp. the 'creeping on of winter* of Vend. 7, 27 (fi&i; 

m .ka d[ the L watchmiTT ul itu* ihe hint here; rcvjlt 

■ J l *] <hc 'yKhgiiKJ of the night*. We might consider » reading in the sense 

“ a h j v r J v A - .i ! so. The ‘listening night-watch'. C p, i r A t it a r n t, -g a j - <> « m of 
Agm and IiidrJ. Forms with the suffix -tr.. have various icc'cnn in connection 
W ' tU 5ufllli ' trj bv ma becomes -tritua, there being evidently 

a sympathy between an V as in ■tr-' ami a following *i' : -trima- hiving a 
more tutu™: sound. The accent falls upon the V in two at least out of Hie few 
occurrence* cited hy WJi., hut only in one of the rwo (tgvedic cases. 'ib'igdylyi 

40 over The K iya\ 1 household guard' has little or no refer- 

cncc in 'jhgmg 1 , 

: would now emend my rendering of I8S3 -»7 in SJB.II JiXXI, in the above 

aCFi^e, 

1 dp Hie form nivam-in v* Ague; notice the ace, ease-form in eluded within 
1 frequently occurrmg compmitum; see it used also of PdU.i, Hie Mariii s. etc. 

t P . ah vavartifl. see varttn, with -? accent; read vartln, and note the 
frequently accented -in forms in the Rg-Vcda. 

* As we hive a vans Jr as ‘possesior*, it is not irrational la think of a possible 
vantvd- winch would correspond to the Av. form from vnn, vJ4va s cm, for 

™ (J,lJ l|lSlltVi: «■ however, not the abstract -tvd whidi wc 

meed here; whether of identical ultimate origin is a question). 

■ , ^ l l , k^ 1, CyHi P wst:l ! " hive ihi; ^ tUc prior mtilintr, bui wu 

might read the particpks of either da. or J'a, Thiv note a rp ii Ci M p.-IOS. 



(7(20)1 (Imarii yajfiaml n-. s-. U&tsfmya 9 i-l-Vi iti vibJu- 
kilpa-vat-'dj- matram; kfla uiih(-;ii -usri-lta Id- vajatily a ... 



1 From the -'trill vdnants (Wh,); m.’C also she pics v^mS-iL 
a Sts for Av uftahiiiai, to u£ds i, h)\ fur form cp. fsivatin to s .t■. as, nr tu 

ijvju;.!; so uh t H a-£ari it n p Co $.1 * = Safi*, ur lo * i fl * J; *ei'. I'M bum mily, -i? , ..i- 

v.isin h to siiyivdij no yu). See the - a ri j. furrow in ihe RL 

a So for A v. berc f >" i t : cp. h ‘ r a J i , f-; see a hi' b" fgu, under b r i .r , W li., 

the origin il "i* whould here hold as in a ]. to Indian af- 

* To minyi far fortn only: see th a n i J to man; cp, hIsji Mini -is proper 
name of a f*i, to 'ma', or to *nun\ 

51 Cp SraCi^i = * obedient 11 ; IrafBag es \i try in xLcrilkc/, calling on the 
food El! JieJr P (fl- It is more critical to refer the ije.i ol Sratl&j firtt to the 
'willing Iteii^ 1 of ihe (idJf to she effective sacrifice as rijtsHiarb 

irulfimiiilam at IJV.. \ . -5-1 C-4DS>. 14- SruMU ami, m ihn sense Stju>* v.,iv 
certainly the h God nf Public.Worship r * "engaging tlic car* of Ahura* \\‘t even here 
lie was always the 'willing bearing/, lEic Mcecpt.uice of (Fie sacrifice", seldom ur 
never eEic 'severe ci.iif'bcdn^, for punishment, This is proved b\ rl^ Clearing 1 
fsraota) in The household, which cmild not possibly be confined to the idea of 
"GoilS bearing 1 of our praise, Skc jImi the \td Ic £ra.ng|1 of the “mates*; animals 
could only hear to "obey 1 , veldoin to he 1 gracious'. “Hie moral iJc.i of " heeding \ 
in Expanse to a well-meani sacrifice, is mu even absent from the * hearing'’ on sFk- 
part of the foods; they heed because the xterifiev i* meritorious; they are r m 
equity + obliged to hear; and 'obedient — hearing \ with \i\ deep-seated moral idea, 
h ahvoiutc^ certified when- Sra □ £ j . ■ obviously the attribute nt man. I cm hi Id 
therefore emend my trauvlaiion "Obedience 1 o' S 3.E XWI only s.« for u- 
write the 'Heedlng-car-of-Gad-atrd-man 1 , or *fond% Heeding, and our Obedience". 

I n this sense S ra o ^ .i, £ r a n s t H - $ f a o 5 j 1 , j rideeJ hs *p i r 4 ; J '1 r M\c \\’ors] i 3 p K ■ he 
engaged ‘the ear of God 1 io the sacrifice; yet even here lie wav by no means Elie 
■mere hearing iu any -.^ise .iside from "heeding'. The moral idea cannot be crrhcatlv 
cidudcdfc ekcvmscriblng and confuting the sense so the idea of a severe, ind§iTtftfH» 
or adverse* "bearing 1 on the "part of God'. 
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tu ‘ kila -c- imam yajndm lcc’ablyah* - Sruitdn-r) (yajataoSm 
lui'aya sruSum.it'mu pujak3n.ini ea i-api’-i ihd rujpakam uddi- 
iuyiih, SruStelji-s c&asa pauruSa- i-pdrusa-i -vajata-b’avanena 


i —3.i V) evam ab'iniiuyah,— tdsya*; kila, tsisySi [td$mai(-a}). 
imddi yajndm sanskardyarmH-1, Icfakd-SmS|£h(-£rVi riavar- 
yaihiitij-kfla,*§rau$ti-yajatds va(-a r-) jtavanahi-ol va {-a r-1], 
Rtivata (hi liti sabda-kdlpa-(-a ’n- 1 -anukrtyart'a-niatram; kila, 
rt u -p'dla-d&y a I - Jib* - do > va) l yajatasy a p un y a-rai vaty d -b' fta! i 
i - o)) T vjtrag'ndlj, pradad'd’t f-dH- vasa- b' dmi -1 -griyasya i -0 u b- 
-ihi (-gehisya), - 5ruStch(-dri iha rupakaiii Cctasa vajatavat 
punar ab'initayalh], imam yajfiath safiskaravami* 

i7i23ii ft]una.sa£* 1 la i-c ti iibda—kalpa’nukjtyirt'am . 
flfivaoahi-o-i va, rjiita-t-tva-) 5 -b'ftahi-o-ll, rajistfasyal-ar- 1 
'rtatatas ca,' 1 * ’ i-c li iabda-kalpan aniikftya punar api(-y),-fati'- 
.sarhdigdMni tu, -kila itndiii yajndrh darma-saiyatatalii-o's-i 
asmad - vasa - b limi - gdyeb'yab sarvd - suastf - pradad atva (bK 
vard’dd-, vard'ayat(-d- j-gayasy ah . . , i sanskardyami , . 

i8l24l) ilmairi vajfidm l niveddvami sartskSrdyami Mis- 
ycb'alj (-a)* 4 jtisya (-a r-i riu-palib'yabi-o ’n-b Antamidsc/ 4 


i-masaya v,H * 5 f- p- r-. 


1 Cp- eEic proper name, this for Aw. rlfnaoi. 

* RICiT a- for is Accented from analogy, 

1 Rtitat-" in initt.tiLfln of Av. iriutas-, bwdiy f?) to r*, arf^ cp. fSstill 
less probably to rj. afU white 1 do not forget the terminations in -f whfch go 
over to4 before I-. s-, nor even i hit ere 5 belongs to erei- a to fj; an, (This im 
anight however seem a question of a permitted fiiulj I think r, ar in rid to be 
ihe root; cp, the old Persian forms Ambistni. l-murri* etc. ( where the *r J always 
Appears. The Av. letter formerly expressed is $ w ia realty originally *iV in many 
of ei* occurrences, See Githas. Dknutiary. Vol. Ill* Preface* p, XVII 1 fig,; see jIho 
ibove. |f the forms in ars- are to erci. ercl-, we have then she question 
whether ail itself he not referable to ciei. which would, however, present the 
grave*t difficulty* a s a (sss ifr)sa (?)) a* — Indian J being too well established 
li is a toul niistake to tniee all [he A vesta forms in pi, arl, or to r| T 

4 Cp. -mfiya = fc conuining .i month 4 , \\% EmhyiL 

p For accent ep. p for wim of better, inurltmi Li f itinry hi, but. intirUis. 
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1 8(25)) ... Puniama.se’ l (-fill-) ahar-{vi-)-s(5)aptitaya 1 
j-c ’ti v^tasa rupakarii yajatdvat(-d) ud-diS(3ya sakAatkarcna 
(-c V-) iva (-a r-i), rtisya (-art-1 rtu-patnye. 

(9(26t) (lindili yajnami nivedayami safisksHyami Saiftvat- 
sartneb'yali{-o)* 3 f Mad ya-hamivaya’ *i-£'ti punar dpi, 3dbda-k.il- 
panavat(-J), (atijsartidehdna (sartidehapadam), durgdilifcu-d ti) 
ti'ij, kila mdd'va-vasantA-kalaya, h arita-Sadvala-kala-yajatayal 
1 9)27i i ... Mad 1 y a-griS md-sdma ya * * 

(9(28)1 ... PratiSasyiya** 

(9(29)1-.. Ayatrimaya' 7 PravartritTLiya”' vrSijI-bijalmt 


So Use cited accent lor both 'tilt full-moon* and l hs sacrifice'. 

1 See the forms with prior vi- t also accented, ** vlii’itti; perhaps, viSa- 

ptAt 'Sya would be better here- 

Tfte intercalary day inserted in each month Alter the 6U1 md Use - 3 rd, see 
Uoib Z.D.MXJ. XXXIV. 710. 1 would emend my translation in S.R.F. in this mimi 

sec the place. 

1 For Av, YairvaSibyo. 

* For Av. mdflvfij-saremayJi; HarmH- (bamiiSya) only goes back upon 
bar = jfar in the sen« of filowiiig-heflrth-fbitie'j for the sense of hirita, 
however, hatenu (tca+QY) m a 'kind of herb’; also hafidf.i (aeet■ (0) = 
-vdlow sandal wood 1 . Possibly ita ‘red colouring* of blossoms and budding leave* 
had something to dn with the idea of ‘glpwfog red\ and not alone the 'Uusli oi 
1 new green** though this - flush of fresh green' wav t!* more In cadence in burnt 
Mimmcr latitudes where all red .md gfeeo vanishes after spring. 

* So for Av. puinyOktttfL 'Hie accent of mdd'yi generally goes over to 
tlie end of the compositor -V the mid-year naturally suggests hummer 1 . I 
Jo not know that it is necessary io add grtimd-kiUiy*(-o-) uimd-g'annisya 

(g T jmiakaliiya), 

* Cp Sasyi, and for farm priti-vcia, prAti-hvard; in contposita «ttl» 
prati the accent often seems to rest where the emphasis falls* but it is dangerous 
to suggest laws here. 

■ For ay If r!m* cp. vitri, f. {acet, (?))< and yltromva, m. — -testing, 
pf occasion' * 

* For pra van run ay a cp, avartrd ('not taming 1 } of A gut and for the i of 
-i rim a, notscK that -tra- before -ma got* over to -tri-, there being an evident 
sympathy between an *r' and the following i* in this connection, For the accented 
-irSma notice that while the suffix -tra- generally leaver the accent upon the 
root, final -ma'also of itself often earning the accent yet, in two cues at let« out 
of the five or six cited bv Whitney, -trima appears* YVe must understand thv 
two express*™ ayttflma and pravirtrima as bcini? to some digree the one 
aupplemcnVTt to ihe other, as £ return* and 'driving home 1 ; cp. pravcU-; otherwise 
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-sjtt'aya i vrin f-bi]a—visi’Sfi—baliya*') . 

(9(30)) ... Ma<fya - savhvatsarfnaya* 3 (Mad'ya-varSikaya 
va) ... 

(9(31 n ... Sama-vi-5vayad 3 -mfidase -m^d'iiya va, )-£ "ii 
vidya’rt’aiii durgariv tfl (-v£i?j-) evaml ... 

(9(32 i . . . Sanulb'vas ca ... 

(10(33ii lIniiiii yajmni ev;imt nivedayami sartskarayami 
vSSveb*yah, i-yai Riupatib'yah -yo ye sdntii-y) ftasya(-ar-j rtdpa- 
t ay all tiiyai ia triri$at(-<i' ncdisfah pari-Sav&V» pari-s(S)3vana- 
yaihi (Sti idbdakalpavad evini), ye sdmi(-v) Rutsva yat(-d) VlsiSt'a- 
sya i-c u; kilai-r-f-pasya vati-di visiSfajii), Mabad'a-tSume- 
d'.i -Sihi-yi- praSastaS Ja, 'Jarat'uStra-proktah. 

II 134)i (Imarii yajnaiiii nivedayami sa6skarayiimi(-yj Asu- 
rab'yaiii Mitrab'yam ifti, kila i-ii-i Asuraf-a-» -a-) -MitiSb’yaral, 


we might more rcaturath suppose that jratrima originally referred to the hiiiviog 
home 1 ot she herd* from the summer postures* white h pra vartrlma 1 referred in 
[he sendingthem oui r in the spring ; hut [fie td*a seems to he the ■forth-turning'* 
"driving in* lOwiirJ home. 

1 | ; or vf^TjL-, cp. r^i tc slvaltp RV, H VjlS* 4, and vffnyarh £avih, RV . t 
VIIt,Sp8» etc. 

1 S\ lL"v .j - does not so often retain its jetent in the Vedie texts which 
have been I landed Jm lo us . Out of, jay, some twenty-seven* odd. occurrence* 
only -i very fen ■■! those whose jccetu■= have been handed down to us retain the 
accent upon ies original syllable. 

1 E ihink Elur the *spa$- m Avtita h 4maydayili is the stem of 
the present participle, as elsewhere used in both Avesi.i jnd Sanskrit; — cp* 
pradad'd s ih ovc h and A vesta fraddt-; ^ee U in composition in yavfiyaj-sak'iy. 
yj vayidjvelji^; for the final member some form like mida*(*b) icpw 
indicated- ftvjyiid (r) here' [iisen eh vsilj omitted through aver&ight in 10 (33) 

One is naturally inclined to change the reading here to -maiByavui in view 
iff the preceding name* Enit w j e should have aka to accept a change of place jh 
well is oi form- l jm ilic more inclined to accept Roth\ suggestion in Z,Q.M.G J+ 
veil XKX1V; v i r. nu clast tnfjf, flourishing growth’; and this all the more 
from the prominent fact ilut the *a r in Avesta maffljyii has here she usual 
aspect nf d£bris, — the word being properly — m^Aayih Nor is Rash's aeeiB- 
ing|v too ingenious comparison with ruyaid <u he lightlv set aside, Before 
chibdy examining Roth's ankle. t had decided upon Svivit- os ihibfortti of tlie 
participle to he used; hut his ivat (?) = fit vat (?) may he usually good v or better. 
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bfhidb'yam AtyajobYlm, jlavab'yam, Stfiiaiii* svjnta- 
manyunam (-ntir) d’amanam) iti, kila, 5. M. *visr$tanam|. 

111(35)) (Imaiii yajfldift cal TiSydsya staralj(-o)*\ revatab, 
svarvatah <klla ‘sv&ranavatab-of *), Masasya ca g6-£itra$ya* 3 
l-c ’tiSitbda-kdlpil T nukrtv-art'ena -SiV-)evam kcvabni, kfla, gur 
bijasya* 1 !, suar £a, isurahi kSiftasyai-5-)* 4 arvad-aSvasya l-e'tii, 
d’it^b' (kib iakAdr) Asurasya Mah5d'ahi{Suined'5sah('SO*ivai,Mi- 
tfdsyaCat-e’m-) imaiii yajndtb sanskarayamtt’ punya-dasyuniiiii' 
punya-dasy u-patebi -er)* s ; [fti,- dumianas-(-o-)-vcda rt a'nurupatn 
tti na kdtK) Cand,-kfla l-a r- rjii-baJaya -ft Vi "avcstft- *nusa- 
ranena; asnia-dbirma-janma-bbimi-de&anaiii de5a-pat£h...]. 

ill(36)) (Imirii yajfibm) Asurasya Maliadbih (Sumedbisah 
(-so) va) t revdtabt svlrvatah, 

111 (37)) . . . rtavanarti Pravartmfim ca** (-e 'ti punar ;ipi 
5;lbda-fealpa-het6r evdtii kevalam, -Idia Pitraftmdnaiti-Pita-I'i 
pdretmaiii kula-ya)atan3m, kuta-panam(-pSm), pitfiamaiirtm, ftii. 

l 1 2(331) (Imnrfi vajn.im) niveddySmi sariskarayuni lava, 
VaJna-dcHy-at'aryah, kila I -a V-)' At'ur,' - At* rah (-o-> va ‘ 7 , lie 
putra (-a-) Asurasya ‘Mahad'dh iSumed'aso va putraj, smaJ viiva- 
b'yali i-yoY-i at'arib'ya(h) f iti, kila, smad visvabir at anb ibc 


* Cp. ndra^ 

1 Cp. Yrdic ‘sviniiani" of the ftSs* 1JV , M I. 18, 1* 

* While the A vesta meaning of citra as btfa, tooks so peculiar* Li should 
be especially noted In the future ary an* Etfeiiomric*. An aryan Dictionary which 
omits Avail forms will be, in future, imperfect. 

* I can see nothing for it, hut to accept a meaning 'scintillate', + ihinc\ to 
the toot k£i' 4 to filled recall the similar idea so often eiprESsed by ru|- = 4 to 
ru le p ; kl|itfl s ^ *m\r T — 'prince 4 , must be regarded as here cipressinK 'brilliance 7 

We do*not forget the strong hostile meaning of di*yu in the Vcdi ]U*i 
lately noticed, |-border animosity). The meaning b ‘favourable' in the Inscriptions. 

1 Conjectural accent; cp. the forms in -In* 

* For a possible "Jlfrah cp. ndnh(-s). 

The accent in the -van nouns is almost always upon the toot; sn that 
if arvan ■=- ^ on decisive as to ifar or af dr; see afar!+ -yfL Was she Ftre of 
Ahura lhafc upon the altars5; the other Fires being sbo sacred, in an inferior degree, 


» 
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1 12(39)1 1 ... IiiLiiii yajiiam.l... Adb'ydi in vasvib'y ah I -y o' 
vBvasaiii ca apam eviiii Mahad'a-d'itSnilrf] (Stinied'aih) (-dVi-i 
dattinaiii va, 'viSvfisatii&i UrvAriinarh Mahad'a-d'itamni. 

(13(40)} dmarii yajMnm Mantrasya ^vjintAsya (-ji'v-i evani 
Apt £a i-ar-i ftavanali(-o) vrjyasfcya {?*' -c it Sabda-kulptnui- 
krtt-hadr.-iatbsarfidigdatvena l-ai V-l warn td; kila* vrjAna- 
vatahl-ol Mantrasya, [tvrjana— (—il—1 -asor va,-!ti puruir api 
sislamdcliavarttnuiii, Mantrasya}], Datasya t-e "ti, kil.t d ir- 
manali (-o) vide vasya yajafcisya i-e *h:i rupakam iva (—o’d—I 
uddistasya. 'Dlt£sYa< jaratustrdi -r)* a dtrg'asya (-o ’p —i Upa- 
yanasya <!a dyAnasyi <kila. dirg'a-knima-pararnpara i-o p-i 
upadeSasva d'anradVanasya) vasor MahAd'a-yajah rSumedaih) 


i -d'A-1 -iSjeh’V 

14 41 ... T im yajfiam) Gir$£ in U^-d'aranasya F-ar-i 

rta-svarvatah .-on visveSfnn girinam rta-svArvataiii puru-svar- 
vatarfi 'Mahiid'a-dattariam SumedYiih.- -Jo-' -d'itanlfh va); 

14 42" KSviasya’ 4 siiar isirah, sviranasya va' 5 svar-suar, 
vidya ’rt'aiii kadi-dt syiii -d ", mahad'A-d'itasya isumed M h - 


dattasya va), abvptasya t-i ri sabda-kalpavat, Idk (-4- aksitasya 
suraht-oi Mahad'a-d itasva, Sumcd'ai h): "d r 6—S-datt&sya va>. 

14 1 43 L y. n. s. Puny avail; Rteh -r i iti kibda-kalpa- 

nukrty-artA-rnatram iba vi$eSata{h) evatii, kfla raivatv.isva 


1 v r | Jin j- = nTrctiRih' ; i hn Fatter to-urj, varj. uimposed 10 tc i diritrent 0) 
rncit from \-r\y varf. Fru-the Av reading Jvereiyi ft hah vihy a read vfjina + 
;iiu -f j- {ti = 1 (.urmnuiiiiv-^, or “power -. Lord** $cc note Dn p. 03. 

* A ore vufriit, but see rJic few, together with dttrL 

* 'iS|i r properly here itszd .ih cisd of the comj)«^tufn with thjtiged itccnt; 

£p- Mi-yij- 21 id i 

* Alw poss-iMy 3pph in^p to the proper name in the V'cJj, eertimlv in m 
eapecul manner applied to the RbWs, cu. 

" So, un Itn we read ^vinpatii to the first ivar == *ro sound 1 , which nwy 
indeed be mure immediately realistic here. Are ihc t^o woidi + svar p possibly of 
Ldentk:i1 etyittftlugicat originthe “Hare of th* trumpet 1 foe 'g^are o\ 

the glOP} 1 ?; Lee VVh. 


* 
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-a rt- ■ fid- -ftu- -ariii -1 - d’arnm- p'iila- dasyai-a r- *Ktohi -r),vas- 
vyali ikila, raivatyasya vasunati) l Cittobt-r v&vyafr) apt, 
‘Rtdi -r. Iti punar cvam, vidyartV vikrtv til* kil l -a r- 
rtiisva -cli kadii d<i ihai-a-i art’arii syat(-d), -Rtcr*' vasvyaihk 
* Ra( J r i-saiitateh(«r )" J vasvyali. Suar > kill Surah), Savasah (-SO 1 
Mahada-dattasva i Sumcd'a h -d’6(? - l-d'itasya vii. 

J 

15=44 Imam vajmim ... dismay a h i vasvya(tj) A pn- 
teljf-n lA&iah suastimatyah suasti-vahya.li i vacah(-on das- 
imsva narahi-oi ftavanath), ugdsya£t takvisya ,sapa-vadi- 
nah(-o|| ‘d ameh (-r’\ iti sabda-kalpana-v.it tat'a kivalam evam: 
kill dam.ill ah i -no). nyiiyasya va, nyayav;idina<l,i s " 4 I. Upaman- 
trinah f-ol yajatasya -t* "tyi, f 1 Lpamanasya sabda-k:ilpa - 
nukrtv-irt aiii tii, Iota yajnaiii sapat a»dun aan h -upaimntrinah 


1 Qur naturally suppose* ihiit crc*e k jta perli-tp* ilk 4 sense Wlhifr different 
from tIic <.ense attributed to j(r)£i; and on# naluralty sheets the more abstract 
unis! for crtflc because afr)II becomes %o closety identified with lilt idw of P prcjiiH 
and ‘wealth 1 , 

1 That r*- f ra s-, or r j.J* rad 1 - = h to give 1 . utc- lies at the root ol this d»lll- 
<ult ward is mere conjecture, is of course aba my notice of ianeaii, to Idm 
r\Yh. ol )arfi-yoi p )* Wc might naturally suspect the presence of an Avesu rad. 
or rad* + d f goin^ over to V, bm urn abstract termination juradung iixelf to the 
item old present participle b what row n am rally suggests itself here, and a form 
Irani L rai' = ‘to give 1 suits the conte*i~ [n S.R.K. XXM+ I preferred a rjs = 
rasitan- 

Cp. lor form iri&yiMlt, the present participle plus tit: Indian irifti- 

UtL bin not In the Mp Ved-t, where we have* hetmr, at least the past parti¬ 
ciple pins -ilti. For a possible fern, form cp - uhI, ctc TP and anatflAVliJ. 

1 ■ Wisdom ‘ stem* indeed well adapted here; and one might almost hesitate 
whether* or nut, to accept a root da ‘to know 7 ; Lp, tin: QFd Fees form* which 
wr, however, of course more natural Fs refer to Av* Ian- ^ ^ might, however h 
include a 'mental disposition of things \ Otherwise we must render 1 uF the Creator , 
The suffix ■ dli, ni f., is rare, md seldom* or never, occurs alter -1. except in 
jami = ‘relation’: Av. dlmi p Imwever. occufx a\s o in the sense oi ‘Creator*, as 
of 1 Creation'; Hip^ + fcas been compared. L follow" my imitation d Ina(£ h wnih 
d p imanah h and this must he underittKid so its senxu 'statute, law t order 1 . 1 lie 
Pj*hL irlt. scents to Fiavc read dabmubyd-—would tuk ibb allord an Improvement ." 

1 Acccffi alter the preponderance of analogies, ai ■'O uften: ^ee ah 
the iiuentmniL redundancy. 
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upaiiunvds 6 l vajatasya, visvan durvrttin ' papa-k ar man ah 
prati evam Jur- -manyumitalr -oi yajatasya ii- y- n- s- ij. 

'16(45]' ilmarfi vajnim nivedayami sahskarayami -y ■ esatn 
a&iyanam" iti,kih i-a-), iisayanaiii s valpa-gfhii-k $ u dr.i-grain 3 ijlm 
.i.SLin-ni miitan am. iti kidadd '.irt'aiii sy at i, -d 1 , - uvtii sail 1 digdatft 
tn madmatya drsyaie , - ksctramm, gavyutinam t met*! - nir- 
inita- ' 1 vasa-bVmii-stSnanam, ap-hvaritanam i id sabda- 
kalpa’nukrty-art'a-niatram evini, kila prapanam, ap-pana-st'a- 
nanani . apaiii 6a, feSamam, urvaranatn' 1 ( vfk$a-3akanam, 
osad f inani Sadanam’ asya&a k-samah i -t> J v-)*avasya(-.vi asan.i ! h i 
iiti,kilaamtiSya(-a “v-> \vvasva,(-£ ’ti 1 1 .kilai -5- 1 *amu&yal-a-)as- 
manahi-o , vitasya (— ar— rtavanajh) (-Iti), strnam, masah, surah 
.inagrapaiii r66isam' svad'itanam, kila sviid inanaim 
visvesam Svlntasya plinya-MaiiyOh -r. iti, kila Svantjisya(-a Vi 
Atmdnah -on d'itanam sarganarii va.i ftavanaih* !sfstinSiii ' Oa 
■a r-) itavarmam nimialanam), rtasyal-a r-i rtvivanam. 

1 17(46))... Ni vedayami sanskaravamil -y *■ ftun brhatai hj (evam i 
yCs-a) Ttasyai-a'r-iytavah samii.-ty .isan l; kda(-e m-i imith vajnam ■ 
rtiinani {|tviy3n3m} 'aban y:\nam, mis van am, sariivatsarinanani, 
sar.idaili 6i i sariskarayanii — y-)i, (esanaj ye s;inti iasan vai 
rtJsyaf-ar- rt.ivah. ■ Vajnam* Savanehl-n’’ 1 jtfih' -r, [ui sabda- 


1 Whether a structure mure prominently composed of ‘stone 1 wi* here lurid 
hi view/, —and so ia dljn =‘aintiu 1 , might lie considered, while she ma^Oanj^ 
see below, might get Its name from the predominance of the wooden pillar mci'i- 
nied'd. iiuJ i. The 4 stony" dement (1 in Av. ijahh*) might have reference 
io a stone wall for defence, while the m.a<£ | !>i, h.iJ rather wooden posts, or pili- 
— some encircling enclosure was frequent. Cp. here also metjf-tarj = 
^hdhicr of mJ. Wc have she alternative choice of rcfcrririR the word to ma^-. 
nii # j - = 'to meet 1 ; cp. the stem mi In- In) mi fruit, etc; but mitV- itself 

require* etphrution, Wjs the idea, ol -moi'jiu £WliJ presentr Ora ‘puking" of 
people might liave suggested the meeting together ol the family. or minor tribe. 
{— hardly 

* Mav not thie Indian urvdrl have here exactly the sen^e nf Avcsta ur% ar^ 
rather than that af ■fruits and vegetables*. Insert ahar^-yafatiniDi *in 17 

• Accent on the privative nir- according to preponderating analogy. 


\ 
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l^lpri’n i) If a r.i nena-matrajli; kilai.-e-' iniiiii yajftiim .imuiliii purv.;- 
prItih-somii-savA-!*i-)-’horanam ititdn:v 1 -ai v-i evdili Sav.ini- 1 
nanmitt3oi t -tasa rfi, kiln yajfiaiii purva-dlv'usR-naniiih-kaLisi a -,i r- : 
rtdli, punya*kanna-i-o- '-upayoginah i-o) nivuJdyiimi , - ■ ]■ 

IS,47 1 i lm am yajSim niveddyami saAskariyamit-y) ftav.i- 
niim ‘Pravartinam (Iti punar api; kiln pitrfi’tmaiiaiti J pdrcta- 
nam) iigranim "ab'ituitbiiini 1 -ah itvirvatam, -ab ituratatn i 
purva-dttanam |! purva£6tasam , -dttinam, iti, iabda-kalpan- 
aifaili; kill purva-puiiya-vidyi- —5 «-• -asritanaiii m antra - 
b*aktfnai1i*, piirva-kala-d amia-d amanl n '-ab iraksatam api, Pra\ ar- 
tLiiam - PitimaUSnam, kula-yajataitani'J> -nab'i-nehdiSt anaiii £, i 
pitamahanam, -svasya icdtali-'-u- -ruvana- 1 Srut- -J- - 'alma- 
nalj; [kiln svatmanab pravartfne' svapttamahava, kiln yajflam.. 
lit man ah pujakasva pulakarmali svayddl tatkSancna -tie'-tad- 
ynjfin - sevane * season rat vena samupast’itasya, tasyai-a- 

atmanahi-oi, janasya yasva hetdh pft'ak ■-g iti kadadd 1 eiaiii 
t ad yaj fid—sevan a ill vdstutah sarii pady ite I , - tasy a,- tddatiii a n ah 
"Pravartina iln he toll I—tori iniaiii yajiiiirit sans kara_\ ami 1 . 
ity adi , - - j. 

19 1 4S ;<• 1. y. II. s. viiveb’yab -at ftasya -a r- • mipatib yaiy 
• 19 1 49m VISveb'yab -u> vdsu-d'aKyah -yoi yajatcb’ynh 

iivaili many db T yah, [kill, ptiiiva-imnyumadbya b , id, kila 

» -Ni ii4 sufiix occurring ncti often, and with accent niw% upon |I,L ro0t - 
The «u(tlM -jni, f anj a rdj. tn. f pt., wnukl jtLvir <u ■lnvitiifr). M'R ht n0t ll!C 
;>,»» often, he a quaii-paHUvi relic of j V with in inherent M\ luvanj-J- 
IeC iluiiyd, d*ea«}-*•, udanyi. Or again should we expliin as * suf|1 ’' ~ att T 
i -i? which would give u> Jn lilvani. 

» *ln- accented from analogy; see the B reat preponderance. 

" Shnuld*we write pitra-atin- or pita'tm-; pit 1 in alia n im 

1 AVI in composition is seldom accented in the fl\.: ^ u! Mtf it.i 
ab'iilyu'i Jb ira^tK anti a few others which only occur among ihe many av- 

junless ab + i- + ■»mntr*-bVki!mitini. 

i So + only io the etymology' oi Ai ruuir, indeed the ftinn looks as it 

it hs4 its origin in iht participial itife; sec x\v> ruvjnyO and rdvnj j, aii[. (0, 

brulkmi, tic.; JiEso iravip^ 
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yajateb yah svarga rt'a-i -A- M bd rakiadb'yal^f-y o i] nivasa-b'u mi- 
gay eb'yaS Ja [i -e V ihalokasya nivasa-gcheb'yah -o i va . -e ! ti 
kaJaciJ J ye santi i-y, asan vai yajniyl(h), VJsnyaflj) (iti sabda- 
klpa’nulkrapena, tat'a kOvikm; kila, stiiti-vakmya(h)) rtaH-td 
saca ydti-df vassal t-du (fti kila, .,,yat!-di vasi^'am). 

■ 20i50' Hu ‘Savane 1 i-a fti; kila, he yajata pratali-s6ma- 
savana, pf&tame divasa-vib'akte, kila, he yajata etam ab'iraksink 
fta van, rtasya i »d r -1 ft u- pate : - 

1 20'51 1 he ‘Sdvase* -a iti, he Savasin, 'Savasii?) va, di- 
vasasya dvitiye punya-kfthi-vib'akte, kila, he yajata, tad-ab’iraksi- 
yajata i-tu --4"?, fta van-van vai-ar- ftasyai-a r-h rtu-patt, 
(ftavari va rtusya patni ;~ 

(20(52 he Aram-pituntm-hs-i, itftiya yajata dfvasasya, 
tftiya - pu n va - kala - vibakty - ab’trakiin -n -sen, fta van, rtisya 
-ar- ftu-pate;- 

20 53' he Ld-aharina i Ud-ahanya va, tuny a punva-di- 
vasa-vibakti-ysSjata -ta r-n, fta van. rtisya f -ar— i ftu-pate;- 

1 20 54 1 ■ he Ab'i-tpatrima, Ab'i-Snitrima > va -, 'Ab'igaya, 

1 kila, he Warn a.sma - vasa- b'um i-gay ab'ira k$in , g6ha-palana- 
yajati, pancama - puny a - dfvasa - vib'akty - ab'trakSin( -n i -se m, 
fta van \ -n j, rtisya f-a r- > ft u - pate ; - 

■ 20' 55 he ' Usasina pratama: -o- itiSa-kala, $;i£t> -a- ahar- 
ptipy a-dfvasa- v I b'akti-yajata i, 

1 21 1 56,57,.58m viidi tva itvani; iti; kiia vadi yuSman’ 1 viS- 
va 1 h , lie II6ra( h i ftu-pai hdidvcSa, vadi man as a, vadi va^asa. 


I of HiivitiB; wc ilwvt, | In- word • S1 v i i l i is forms:J icom, j rulo^v upon 

' a 11 1Hsi * s3vifl (aect (?i); s« ilie forms in -ni, some with strengthened root, 
with various accent. 

1 See abovtti also cp. for lornutiun Idvi* ami Uvjsf. which Utter is a<cor- 
dam wiih 3 -J4. SivJse should be vocative of a Ijvjsi; -— affording to the 
accompanying terms it should K- masculine; see also iisnsiye ai,a iS) and at 
33 fOTj i ace (for form) atiijra v a t| to su yivas; the suffi* «|* seldom has the accent 
* The singular ‘ihvsn 1 in the Ae. original at SO stands for die pi. in idea. 


i 
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yadi liyautncna', yadi ]6£ena (-e’tt, kila, ab'ipraya-pflrvami, 
ydUlii— y) ajo$ena* l , i kiln-a- djfiatvS.i— a n-> initt'ayai'-il 'n-i, 
anipsitam ca), 

21 1 59 " a te asyd T kib -a- asmin n-it) itiu yusmikarii yajnd 
i-t'm- i, amuni sarvSni karyani pradkSyai piu (kfla, uttard’ttarailii 
tvam, (ktla yuSrmn -stuvc, -staumi ; m tc > kila, yuSmakam, 
k&iti-Sarhpumena i-4 ’ti, kill parit<5$anena<-li-) cvd.ni, tava 
yajnaiii b'uyah; -on vedriyami, yadi tc (kill tvam, -yusman 
vS) asya, ('kila tasmtn i-n), -eLit-pratfkSyai, ;iva-mrdd’a (tasminl 
vat, <kib, tat-pratikSya vat yajnisya ca, stuti-viikmyasya 

paranuVt ahi-^/ sat ; [ktla. yadi tvam, Asiira, kad.i-Cana, kiiiidt, 
tva-va]na - stuti -vakmya- pratikSanena ava-ruroJb. Utah -s. 
tvim. tad-hetdr, flttard'ttaiam tavat.-d) bVivah ’pr&tuve, 
-* prasmumi, -stoiy a mi. va')]. 

1 22 60" He ftavah ftn-patayah -0)1, vtsvc mahist aih'. 
f tava nah i -a), rtasy a i -ar- ftu-patayah, 

1 22'61 n yadi vafc(-o) dtdveSx, 

1 22 62 11 vadi rmnasa, yadi vacasa, yadi Cyautncna, 

1 22 :63m yadi j6Seiia, yadi -y twice aJoSena; ikila, yadii-v 
ab'ipraya-purvatb, yadi va ajfiatva*. aniStva),"* 

• 22 1 641 a vaht-6 ’sy- asya (tasroio) pra <ia, ikflu-6-i 
uttarottaraiii tat-pratikSya parit6$akartii prastave -prastafimi-i, 
ni va'hi ruttiro'ttaraiii' vedayami, yadi vdj v<> ’syaj asya, -kill. 
yadi(-y) asmin. tat - pratfkiya), ava-rnrod'a vat tva-yaj3asya 


* These expressions *m thought, in word, ind in deed* make it impossible 
that the oifencei referred io were mere ■ renrissiicw in the ritual 1 , although the 'mem* 
of furtifkalioii' are here principally nitre ‘praise or prayer'; that Is 10 wy, *ju*ti- 
0 cat ion by faith* in mother farm, See also flY., V, 85, ? F S. and V [[„ the 
whole of it. The expands more practicallv the items of offence; but see the 
ever recurring and truly wonderful Zoroastriae* depth "in thought, lit word, in deed*; 
where did it come frotty through what centuries of religious feeling and resol lle ion > 
9 Wher * should wc pLce the accent* with these st-privaijve gerunds? Ujiiatv Ji ?)) 
ReCidI tltaf the negative gerundives have the accent on the final -yd. 
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stutivakmyasya da i ivafya-paramirt all i-tf’sat) asati-d , [iti; 
kih, vadi tvaiii tvad-yajfia-stuti- Vakmyam pratiksya yat'a- 
kataiiidid ava-rur6d'al-tatasi -h , tat- pratikSapena, tvam utta- 
ro ttararii vi5e$atah (-o) bViyah prastafimi -i *tv ndi .. . ,]. 

23 1 65 Pravdiai, i kik, sd ‘ham svayatfi prakaSarii i Mahjd'a- 
yajndh * f ■ ■ -nam f ; Idyapayai * 3 > > -sumed'a(b) 1 -a (?) - - fst i h i -r- 
vs) i -asma - d’arma*vidy aril prakaSarh k'yapiyisyirm), Jarat'uS- 
trihi -r \ -ahaili), vtdeva(h) M i evam! , asura - detab' -tasi .,. 
-kUa!.4-i asurasya d ! arm a-Jama- -n-i -hrdiiya-b'aktiinSn l-A)* 
asmi), 

23 1 66 " Sava naye (-a iti, kibda-kulpart'arfi mtyam punur 
;i pi; iifl a som a-savi I n > - prata \\{ -r ) - ho ra Vka lava i , rt ava n e( -a) rtas va 
(-ar- i rtupataye, -vajnaya da stuti-vakmvavi tad manasyilva . 
ksi;mriiya ‘ 1 i-i* ti punab Sibdatab titfa kevalam evam ■; [kila 
imjn yajatan iTiat-pr;irtancna(-ai , t-) ot^vat-d ati-nirbancTena, 

11 ro tsah j t m ad - d arm a ka n kSa - ian lay e i -a \ , ev aril tad art a 1 1 \ 
-tanka yafatan i-list -1 tena mamo’pari” saiiitofiayai, tdbyaln-M 
saiiUustim kynavai, kariSyanii, -tad-vidya rtani warn viiefia- 
tahi-s: pravanu -ai ’ty-i, ity adi-.J., pra&staye da f - 

23 iM Su va s. ire V 35 v; i ya tfa. rta vane {-a i rtas va (-a r- 1 redve, 
fkfkt l-a r-) rtu-pataye], ya]fiaya da, stuti-vakmvava*da, saixttosa- 
kkiotraya,prasastaye da -ar-s,|t(S-pataye,*-yajnaya da,... priSas- 
tave(-a), 


1 Compare EIV„ 111,5), 7. livi pr.imti (Ava Sun Urnmta i vivAsanii l-ivjvjli 
.'uyiin.Hi; see also Aj-atfli. 

1 think tint ific idea expressed by this middle voice is not so ciidustvtlv 
“ infcsi nfvsfIf J1 1 M«d*-worshipper 1 , « <1 confess for rayjieJf the Hotv 
™™ ; t hc nominatives. The nom. might, of course, MW the mtJJte voice, 
at in outer UngGHgcv 

’ tor ilia term -tri; s« litri, arfitrt ■‘sviyArfi lietfih in 23 (6b). 

Uith tegsrij to tin; accented vi- l wilt not siy that it occurs more often 
v. j lJ] the etiefi oi renJcring a Jefinition otte of ‘opposttiotj'.or 'depr^'icion* rtiliet 
t nan <me of ' jKrimtnuW bm notice v i d v e s a |,, v I rap a vIvSA, vivrim, and 
T.ioki t«»kh should be Jtcentej on vi-i Sp. 6S is nthpliced | n the‘Av, Test, 


f 


YASKA [ IK ITS SAKSKRlT HQUTVALENTS- 

\ 

(23(68)) rtu-patinSm jtvly5nam Ahar-yajatanam; ikib, -£-) 
Ahar-ahuh i -r) t'kaikiinam ahanam sainSgryiiniim ekaikam iva 
i-rii ’t-) etavatt-di [tvtyatfi pp'ak(-g) uddii^nam, - Allan vAiiant 
l s li ; i -kfla i -e li-) i ha (-a-) ahar-h ora-* ka la-vibakti n am i:vam , 
prt'ak kirn tu sevana rt'aiii seva-vidya- ’nuslreno ’panltananu, 
MasySnarii Ca, Saihvatsarinanarii £a, ‘Saradarti yajiiaya £a, stuti- 
vakmyaya" Oa, saiiitoSaya .ksootraya, va \ -£ ly evarii mpakam 
upaparmanaiii vvutpaditimiim ■ praiastaye ia. ... [Lit samugram, 
tad ib'innarii, pratflcSya -a- , asmi-dkirma-dyanaifi vldevarii 
nftyam ;ihar-ahah pravarai, prakaSaitt ca k'yapavai f-k'yapayi- 
iyami)** .. 


** Rt-.u3cr& 4re agjin reminded ilui the ftCCtnftm!ofis 4re here left everywhere 
somewhat redundant, for the rLUsan given, being xl** largely re-applied through 
inference Irani ampfogies. The subdivisions af composite may be alio mare 
nsinulc thin is customary elsewhere. In selecting equivalents no especial distinction 
Jus been nude between the Sanskrit terms of the different periods 4 tliaugh the 
Vedic tils been generally preferred. The sequence of the wording I ms been 
necessarily somewhat warped by the necessity of following the word-sequence of 
j3jo A vesta. .My somewhat cx^is^e and irre^ulir application of sandhi seemed 
jtto enforced by my unusually numerous subdivision* through commas for the 
« nrpQae of nut in g the pointing of the ideas more easily recognised. 

Oversight, chiefly owing to- the new procedure* and the distance nf the 
printing, 4re unavoidable. Some minor u minions have been consciously left unno¬ 
ticed owing to the pressure of time;—through some icfjdeotnl causes even slight 
emendation* occasion idly entail considerable deUt. 

The substance of some of the remarks and notes which appear above in the 
reconstructed Edition of Ihc A vesta ceM, is here sometimes repeated, as this 
Edition of the Sanslirii Equivalents- in ay be -dsn* in some works, issued ^finitely, 




* 





YASNA XXVIII AS AVESTA AND AS VEDA. 

B a 

PROFESSOR MILLS. 


YASNA XXVIII AS AVEjJTA AND AS %KDA. 

. (a) ahySl yAai nem&fiM 1 ustfina zastfi rafieMhrahyil. # 

(A) matoyeush v = -yoahj 1 mxzti paJoarvttn (= viyamY 1 spefltabyi ' 

asliA 1 vlapefig -pAnsh l*?) ) syaothnft. 

M va'jheu3h(= -oah) khr&tuin 1 rowmbA y& kh^hnaViahA geuahohft 

(=goghcha) orv&nem {ruvaneraj- 

■ In pwrer-pwi**/ Thy nlwptat iainliicrjti.nl bu i)«i> h«* »J*P te4 . ~ 

i> bejttcul 4 |iie*tioii h hum intended to etpreai ‘he “f" nf ■« : ,c) ^^ ^ „ p 

I he *{j|M tff caMiV-ffc, ll cq^al* -'Wfce ^ 

ml the 'f 1 h tqgre fiiUu tr*u*UE araBta a of tins 
jr'iiy™ if il4hrU left fffliu a r^ lum hut inpreitfflp of rf + ^ * 
etpran b a ' with the b T 
tiuatlf nsi^nifwl w* hflii; 

.□i*d n m it AtarnH lie tweed 
<■ nf th-f itHM'la 

»tho «.< -«od not... » ilo oottof of tb. plfloo. os I fora, 'r “**2? A Si oo2s35!o3 

iuitmtnoutmUjfcrtrflrbiiJ whnt! laoanssat* I with HauAmni* thought w- ■ I »i,*n ibNI^ 

U f,»uc„. Jjf/i r r<»i> jiv might be n kind or aompintitm. 5. Khwtdu.=‘.md*«t.»d. D * n ' Lller lh * n 


I. 


tT?.!* pf'Tj'ttt tf- it e««i V epenthetic Mtlciiiitioa ol •**“* 

«“ Av rjT L f-wnSTSl.,2 


(y) 



Twnsl. With venerating 1 desire £or this (gilt of) gracious Mp, 0 * 

and stretching forth (my) hands (to Time), t-j«wy for ‘« hrst (blessing °MW) * 
Bountiful* Sprit il-tbstU). I bWfefc v«t_ [M .*?.;* *“£? t £&£ 

the 
may 

propitiate Gensli Ruvjin, the Herd's Soul (which cries so bitfcerl) 

Other*, 



to 


Lli Vel ■< f - »i, give* *» n-|.|.)d ide» t-> th* liter* wml* *1n prnyer lor. J. w.ner. 

.loii-.!. j ... ;.»i 


*Ho\t Spirit 

rha L>lu*. 1 V■ XICIXi 
Afli4 the wEidvm ol Vutumniuiilk 


(a) 

(h 


AS VEDA 1 


a) Asya jte\ 3 naumM’ 0 ) ulttnabMtah (-*-) rabhwafc (-» ^^dnaya 
l> HiiiyoV-or), (hayo 1 ! (sn-Vruedhah ( o) (mahAdh^X ‘ 

svantasyat ar ) rtana visvAn, (|>rati, vi* rtni-vft- 
(c) Viwi.'j krttum nnn*aah ,-oj yen a ksh^avisln ( Anu goW^-- 00 ^ 
( ft-) Atiuftnam 4 * 

I The accent nothin U haw . .. «l"r*U pn p >*■'!. I d r- I* 1 111 “ Qt 

ip^llellj the .Jfti.rrti mil ihf! verhs; th it QtlMir tr.UMjnpum *rM tii***d td W ! *^/ Ul<| 

: i»p i. end i Ae*«* «*d P" '=- ^ X£Y|« ■p l *«re4 It. - .th r form w the ^ , 2. l 

pfuiw 1. IrtJ i Ntii Xl.tller " >>nr,. pip.jUr trmi«litem«|f>n in hew ml .p* . 

A ... Ih- . .. pup* 1-J.J. btn jritd « l« «f “*«'• £2 J* gJ"! 

■ a OthL-r writer* tnigSit M rdr d r i^ar <|rcn fro«a tl>'- , . 

1 ■ ipta l p ■dufij; Aic ill W<f* *al ^ Jb 

I«jtw«. :? rtt^MhU; {7]i frjf film onlj, t-j Yu f—fit )- i[lfl ^ 


aKp- 

Utifllkt B . 

Pf.iftfisOf IL vnd KotS. p 19 S, 1 . 1 n > 1 
praffin^iK jrEdVei^r jii (jii"> j»i tha ptsc« 1 J ^ ^ 

an L id ife Uk<* tb ' ' " L ” " * ““ 

Vi? Jia nW >4 {-**) in 4 

to murk thu tm___ „ * -* * , 

a | luJ mpjtyiVrtAl- to riicill riiiiii nf tin- ruOt t raUtw la main -;a 1 badiinLu^ 111 ikijl ot 

yf 1 iUn S I ii' + Tuts J usi Larataaliotf' 'My^itLa uiprcfanf tli^j iiionti^l attnysttfe flf \ j i t p-Y,* ii'.-rdi ’ JW#» 

tli^ a oitUntL* 1 iha aufamlEarut, tUraii^b wtiicli be [uigdt *iU3ifjr \h* ’.. > ti , ; ,* n tiii«i 

ertsi uLaui hi XIXX fuf ■ i£-» i lUU^ ^ 1 nui loji fj l S j iknt F with Ji “ D * f of tk< 

Vu Iii2 bea-j.ivi iftauifeiit. lun abi^tly duly ifinl*Gtld i T fu** 'A^ J A fjr V™ ' ? 

L p T j.-jj'Hj .. iu Hit %wv ggtfjfcirttii -f^owl . 1 JfuiflKiu 1 prottounflta* HuMMthf * r 

Jftiaji, tta* 


u 

















Y ASX A. XXVIII AS ^TESTA AXD AS VEDA, 


3 



(o) jv 1 vd rnazdd ohurd 
(i) maibyA d;\v6i* ahv* 
(s> iyaptA as hit hachil 


pair! j(vs4i vohii manarihfl* 
as t*ra tag-chi hyat'obft itWQafihA* 
yAiah rapefi t6 daidit® hT&thrlJ, fl 


It i}a c an sporadically cIm where, whleL 


1 TM* flipreiaioa + I who 1 is Ytry ehfira»c£eristic in ihu chapter 
^ ii ftJiD important y 

. 2 Vobil m u of iwnm irutrumental, eiprming th* spirit rtf bin approach to Ahum. A tou, it 
" n^n at j pul or place ; -set? nidd »he form. He ttpprmidu-* iH w(th jt good stile of mind 1 ', and not 4 in coiupatif 
WNti All AreJllElgBl .-mid BP throttghoflL i-though he rmj be -i unis, 4' bv th* Aftphaugrl or -'tflntirl WHP Husk 
■ ?k C if fl ™ cl ? 4 W -1 ™* * Uw fur shall wt- prmtnifjr? s n,<l in peniootf fmg should wt evi-r omit u» «prm 
the lutcnrtr ides ? Hart lot me odqc for all object to ’diBoontiouitv / 4 r. i. <■„ lo id) non-notihi-tutivane» ui 
■ - j ' , w Maruih* cannot bt abKolulety meaningles* r stcu m propef rmtne« h in cue linn- and mean 

if ^ i/ j UoriJ ,?l e 1 iitc " bl1 ne ^ t - lo the inter Avest* iUe inferior mtnw is ofivn loaf. To write A*h*\ m 
f beiiq unwarranUbb affectation And wholly uucriticriL The Author* »*t< r ihEsmitd to use 

ofeJjru cxpretRonfl. Inis box nevei- been thoroughly ihouuhr out. Ath* V. M. etc nrc fur*i£U t-ipre*- 
• i 3 oDi t* ui. Hi? should write 1 t ht Good Mmd/ *0Yctmgn Power/ hc, 

3 Infiu. for j ui per y, 

4 Notice the rtlippurij-phllonopbiuaJ depth,-icMpm or never no rxpmifrd before at mich n dale, 

tong i(?J ** ‘' ' "** -* « At,—F fchl vf V> nit h i i 1 11 ■ 1 1 i|.rrt urn! fi 

0 jffpd£ftn| to Aftpi*- 


Transl. And therefore, O AJmta Mazda, Life-Spirit-Lord, the wise one 
| JGreat-Creato^Minspired) by VohamauAh (Arohftngel of Thy Good Mind), 
1 * approach \ ou, and beseech oi You to grant me those uttainmeii tfi-of- 
Tewara ( which appertain) to both the worlds, to that ot the body, and to that of 
the mi ml.-and which are to be derivecl from Asha (Archangel of Just Lav? 
inspiring righteous deeds h by meang-of-which he (that personified Justice) may 
introduce (tnose) who are their recipients into wclfare'and-bcatitude + 


- To ^ iLb *0 with oEberi.—J object only to it* more sbitriet tont n< bciisg Itt* probabl* 


AS TELA* 

2. (a) (AJtmii) yah (-o), vfch(*o) (haye) Fu-iredhab f-o) fitnihCldh6lj H' ) 

,,, .. asura, par*-gachchbai Tostirifl. tnanfisft 

Mahyam dSvan© [sta, tiJa daUa('ft-))] asvoh yr), nsthanvaiah <.-4- 
cha ^ariravfltaJb ( i ) cha yat f-ch^cha manasn^t 
UJ tnialftm f-y) flptini (-y) r ttt ffte) lachi irterm eaha}, ytih (4 
talhlmtah yio asma-vratdni (-y*-) tipagrahiln) dad by tit suar (svar, 

svarvati Bvargaaukhe sftoaodtn). 













YASVA XXvm Afi AT4ESTA AS* VEDA. 


3. 


(a) y£ vft ash! ufyini 1 nmnnH-eh's voferA ap(a'tourvim (-viyem)V 
(A) roazdarift-ehA s ahurem y(a)£iby6 khfihathrem-chft* agbsthaonvanmem 1 

C«) var(d)da&i ; A mAtfnaej raf{e)dhrftt zavetig (— -vAnah) 

jaaatll. 6 


V 

i 


1 Emmctiy the VerNfl omprcaiion & riurp-Miiuir eHint to |om, Ct^ M **utfuh (-r)o-rfcum /™dr%G. 

•J [udra wm I|^‘ui 0 fit DtCH!l]tiE)t K i bflni tin- term id applied to tbe oMt, or etlu IElvijrLiii|]y. 

3 ,1 Icar lb*t tun T Wl« Gm*' monad* r^lher too abAtruot. yvt niy objection is not strong^ 3 prefer 
Mihiidh i^ rbo Groat Crt-mtor 1 , tjvmuh 'moxdnw** fem. occurs tua = h wisdom* tdHwhure. 

4 *Notsc* the extreme difficulty in rendering thtj .ihumict mjim kUit^rl^iFtm here a* the person bed 

Attfiiaigifl.—none ru^m to attempt it; — j*t if it Id ftheolnUdy atiiotLat khthvlfiru ia being here uied iu its 
iiLLurior naL-*iyiLiy.iu iJjij kingdom', bow i* it pnmrhlo that the computer ustul 'ilitiifl A */pu, > .vin iU'., in 

muj Ihaa i thU «43iae interior ji! nip even when need ** proper nmruc» A'fu'woifc uoji olio not btr^ uiismu 

i-utth P i—10 Bullions if ever. in Ibo G&tbm. h ZuiS/ in the J ^muLt 3 jr ipricaiEttrfl' id the ftomw* The 'maliife kmettfy 
of UkindYo^- tp 'ar' {—to plough) m* hi amtruui- 

5 bee Ulo/y p for (ikthonyawdnaw (?>; recti] (non-) ‘flueum reapubllem,* 

fi £k>uie tuight prtftryiinfd (*yc) am the Ltd- ig* LupefL Hied* cuuj. tttwll—*lfll Aratuaiti come*. 


■ 


■» 


Tran el- OAsha 1 (Archangel of the Holy Lav), and Thou* Voliuntnah, . 4 
(of the Good Mind)! I will weave (my hymn) to You, (b, e) (and) to Ahura 
Magda in a maimer yn^urpa&sed T for all of vrhorii Aramaiti (Archangel of the 1 
Holy Zeal) is causing the imperishable Kingdom to-advanced — (and while I i 
thaw utter my jSitp pi leaf Ions to yoa), come ye (here) to my calk to aid': — 


o* m 


i Wherever ''Jahtf 7 ji here uflt: l by me without adding "'Archangel of i 
fifc*V Vvt it be ajifflfritoAP thnt I regard the reador ma ftlng*dj mtlj t 


i lie Law of Truth and Hitu fl|^ 
frppriftftd IbaE the word in never k 

OTHMIPHHMBPMOTH rht*n jttrrpriftfi- i pro[Hi aame 
In fact I ipobgity for tbs aae of A%!ta s am m fortigo word. The Author would not have mm\ the Kugiukh t foreign) t 
woiVl<i ’Tjir4 ot TOrtfF ete. t uiyC e^u the ^u«knt tffa* ^iiu . L e 1S n^—As w«U intght I Die in my SAD&kiit 
tn 4 iilfttLon 4 expecting to bn undtjntood bf ft puriou liot previouily Jipprntd^ (I nteke no eiueption imty 


/ 


wrilteu my without iU iut^rior Wnd betu^ boruo fa tuiud, mud tUiw ntea 
4 HB " 


AtJ VEDA* 


3. 


») 


(if 


(Abam ynbi-o)' vab (vo), (haye) rta, (ark^m (rjhaui)) Vaytnj,‘ 

manah V4)-cha vatu -^o’pftr-) flpfirvya4 1 i' : 
(Su-J medhasaqi 3 (-aae) (mahidbim—C-dhe tut-) ) asutam ^*Aya) 

yebbyab kshatr&fii (-fl-)-cba't-4) ‘akshdjyaxnAnam^ ( ( ? ) iti> 
kila <-!-) akeLiyamfijiani) 


VAr'dhati {'J/ataiOitttib (-*>;—ft lue rabhasa (-a) (ftti-duya, upakiirftyo t 

tasya belolj (-r man a) havaij ^'gacbcLhata- 











YaS^A XXVIIt AS AVESTA AND'AS Vt&A. 5 

4. (<j) ^6 urvAuem (fuv&nem) m&il 1 gairS (gaiiim) vohi dads hathdi 

mananht 

(h) ashish-cha syf&JothiianSni vidush* ninzdd ahurahyA 
(e) yiVttfc iefti tavft*-chA avat khfiAL (-u-Jeehe 4 afihwhyA- 


L It ih now more tht f Million to connect n.*ii-'- milj u eqntltinK dndht * * 1 turn ill* 

+ lt^niiDn of my to a a#mkjng t (or m io prilling liard ') 1 mt Ay;—mind- grn or a * 1 —mnai mcc ^Tor* wigbi bo 
:*i 4 for tithty til ideogram fdfmiln-, or mJjin- n» hi 9 i r;— L A DocId of Sou#'* , IiflaYrB |r . t)r Ul 4 vnH*ut 

g*irtm might be prcfi-nihta nuS^^jjin^, ih^ ‘(Llcivioly) M-kiut Abo Id’, tbuo<b the uunaept Spiiat Alif&r}* 
KQEot to &? l*tfr. Stto iit 4&jV,5i\4; hut id 1 ; at 3-J* 15* 

2 NuHeO the rkmc perauflftl ph ty of 1 hr idt?nn 

3 Notion the morf nntilOnt YidLtf 1st litiguhu^ in -d. Iier*% at), of too, he 6f-dm*. 

^ prefer d wilh /ir r bm aosb an in flu., hardly i-yei to mth a gtfritiv* life a 

bhujr, ; -*ee, hofftiYtr, the throng of Yedic dati 1 y* kfiwUivra in V; jet *qo io thia jb.t,® attfin 

Jfl ia better a« ihm lac (rultvrSteJIy} in pmjfur for Ash& h , Ho doei not pm/ rte*rii' fd F wiah for 

lisha'p but aireiX'ly haiio^ that wi.ili imtl knowing the rewariU tie fiiprtKi^ hb Ui Wjuah* ur ‘U> 

Leiri* (further in order h to teach* in the wish for ^aha}. 


Trausl, (Yea* X Will approach You with my supplications, I who am 
directing toy soul's attention to an awakening 1 (?), knowing full-well fas 1 do), 
the rewards of the {ceremonial and moral) actions (| retcriled, by 2 Aliura Mazda 
(aud also the rewards bestowed I v Him.) So Jong as 1 am able and may have 
the power (of place and time, of means and opponunity) go long will 1 (thus 
knowing! teach {or ‘learn to teach)’ Your people concerning those holy rewards 
to bo gained by them) in the desire for Asha {the coming of the Archangel of 
Thy L»aw t to inspire them to those deeds, and so induce those blessings). 


1 Or, ‘I who am <1 Hireling car wul I j iho (Hcarcftly) Home Mount.’ to Martin* ga irfm, “(wbithur *11 th* 
I redeemed muM pnoi)/ 1 SB.K. L-«, fc - f who deliver my«sHll M* £Jaratf#dA (J3#*ren> (?) f ';« the Pihl. fcrL : ito 

1 Above* 

2 Not of qoursu knew in g the rewuda H tkamjk A b an'" or “bp rata** &f W&fa-** Almr* slou*d widow 
AtADd in au iDitromeidflJ in inch Aiemsu, 

AS VBDA. 

4. (a) (A.ham) yab<«yfl> ktmfimirp manah (tHo) {?) gire 1 fmAna-girigi vi) 

v&sunlldadbe c&trA manssfl 
(6) Rtih(-r)* [(?) iti, kila, pbalani pupy&ni] chyautnanim (ahum' rid van 
r ’ (.nt-(?)) su-medhasah ( bo's ) asurasya 

(e) Y Arat(-d) iiii tat a ( ni) s efas tivat (chchh*)^ikRhai{ a Jj )eshe(-a) ftaeya. 

■ 

% Xo to twAke ; Qoniitfer aIm m.v#* f t a ultor prAiAe B ; Alia tfiri* Anti girmyi \ cp. gwi-MM*— 

2 gtiL-iM§fiUh' but in Stnf-krit li h*« imi Giit ihouaice ; ponibly ^Adveria AiUak f mmy vas- 

giAAct, t^Ai aJ*o moAuing the 1 recompeoie of 4^1/ 

Cp* tor form Oolj^ bvomdni; rt€*II *ta< 

\. K » * 














i 


YASSA; SXTTII A? AVISTA AND AS«?EBA. 


5. 


(a) a<shd kat» thv& dar'celnl, rnsnas-chs vobfi v(a)gdemaivA s 
{$) gdtfim-chd 1 tthucfii* eevishUI stSaloEhem chd* mozddi 
(c) and mathra maaishtem Ynur6imaidi fi (va^are-) kbralstid hizvd. 


* 


• 1 ] K'it* like whAH 1 itL end nilirr ipjigiiagtr, ii protaMjr hm ikr eipriiilon of eamtit 

fejJcPD!- *whtn fallal 1 *» thee V Wtt-ll ^HipII 1 + iufad, I *<? lb* e V 

a UinUj enjptume K ** etptoUdlr lotrtffgeut , 'tmf receding 

S G jli ='*■*' so Vtid.- jf tt m cit tine where in Arettu *mi tiptin Hehigtoq (flf|*WK w« iDreno > **** 

4 1 return fcu 1*0' qwy wbrtbir ff&urui tnay n&t b* Ttwllj—ciAidfdpj^ m r ftbL—A t. j will) i^t>t 

*et the iu«tTn b*r«; rcewlL the 1 jUi . . - 

' k & M«me Uortllfal *"EH 'OfcrfhflM tba mj*d Abtir*; The Idea** 

^obedn not 1 toU-t, We^ur, be d -mUluU **im it «u r™ lur 4 to Ahum tnoAt bountiful to the Obfdw^ 

* the Dk.edient mini, or -ibu uL*diriit throng — fro* aw V, ^ 4-S. whrr* nvO^Arw fallows nu i 

»PUroii[n*telT p*o\teg that 'ubHlfrlHEe' imi merrlj ‘the obedient’ ujip Ihe Hr* [-refteuL &ee idw> ihe adR 
-jjitiUit* tl.effe in 33, J> #* here in rst niiWirrfi/ *Uo in 44. J& Hee ni*n Y ^5, 5, where rr(u,QAAein 
meikii UbedirPCL 1 And. nut ib* (jbctlfrut/ nbd js to i ruth r*tl bjf all; to norMfew the ' greelfct' here mij wrll 
refer tq the ■jre*it!in fc thing, ^bidience §e« Y, 33, b. Iwo iwuwujfeu, on* of them understood.— the ■Ucedit<£ 

L*r (of Hod or Mao') . . Tl . 

G errrerKmui^i we tngn% or *wnj we hold off\ Here we biTc a Ppp ear* to illustrate n>J 

emit ration, which m lb*t we n.ij qlli P Mbet \ trf <Hl!*iiLl tl(w* (J ihe Ihft pi ml of lb* mieldig while Wf 
weeipt ihe 'ume identical lilei*! ww*. \» tie hut certain wbu h rente oi ibt wnid^p’ it ppptjr. ^ e 
Iiavo here wn exr-iupEe of a ■njwiior 3i«CAht*HnD : wuh 4Li« nnijihih we n r> ilemrtt held iH ihe ihffoeJew 
Inh^derouTtTt) wiib roe 3, B. K, XXXI. —c 

freateat Sr<ajoth» {nr on ‘HwhIaT. 


-or ’wr maj n uiie the polluted uwrft to beUeTt on ih^ 


Transl.— 0 Aslm t Archangel of ihe Holy Law), shall I, indeed, fie© Thee, 
and Vohumauah iTha Good Mind), 1 finding bftb the Thione cl command! and 
SrtataehiHGod'e Heeding Ear timl man's, or the throng obedient) to the most J 
beneficent Ahura .\lazda -with that Manthra*oi' Reason will we c&use (even) th“e 
Khrafstra-polluted ones (the infidels) to choose 1 that greatest one (Sr(a)osha, 
God's Heeding Ear and man’s). 


1 Altcrtintlrci: ‘TSM we cnqie ihs petlutad one* to V«r)irr>- (m> the PehU) ou ihe grritrtl Ow# 
(‘Inock*’! proti “dhnrii*!? p or AfAin. matt cill icalij (pcrb*|ih rf nil. io m S. R XXXI ). "THII *e eoii 
hold nlf uritX tnngq* tbeinddala pn Khrfcfrtrpi (ffi hh-dt vonring fistufi >t M The ' cotvrmcTi of ihe pollund 'j 
■ e-uadi Tit her H^nDoed for the ptriodbelter "hold them oil'. 


AS TEDA. 


s, (fl) (Haye) ftn, knt {vflm dar^ni, manah(-4)'cha 


(A) 


(^> 


vsfd ((-v) «harn> 
vedamfitiab l o’i 

Gituip (-ft) cha . (-e-) t iti kila. sedman ( fl) cha, rAjiSsanatn) afurCya,! 

fav»hth£ya ^rauthtim ( c-) cha reu medhSEC;— 
Anenamantrena niahiahthaqa (-tham vd) svavrlmahi (Oi-e) 1 (vavfmahs) 


kravib-(-T)-niitfh (*r, s (ili. kila (-d apnqyflfi (-n-) jihvfi (*ayft). 


1 Recall for ippfovlenftte form tar remain : (*r + ( » -rf);—ncill e-aTfmqA> i - 

| Or —T*c*ll lihrpfk. 


4 
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YASNA XXVIII AS A VEST A AND AS VEDA. 


7 


[ti. (o) gaidi 1 matia&bi d&idl 3 ask I d & daf^giyOO 3 (*d P) 

(t) ereskviish tu ukhdh&ish mazdl zarathushbcii ta)ojnnhvaS raf(@;n6 
(e) flkiiiuibytWhA almcA yd d(aijbiakvut6 dv(ti)fsh;i* taurvayAmfl. 


1 Nwtide ifajvt Jfituki coM bo b^uifbt to 'wm#* t els* nr bur*, at V. £3,3. m* ii iiNomlj 

i'lVcrbial iiiltr. a kill uut f y r til* LiOli-i j 

2 ilur# original than ddkL 

* 3 Or VQQ. tw, O tUtm nL^ruai' Hit + W»g4k*<iF/. Tbo V*Jic affpftnrtjgh long UtbiI* relfrf ly 

ladrA in Clip Mliau of ‘kttiftrufll’. Nuuct the tU 4 tr* atIf-a>. Y44 Art—V.ij rtMlJj-trdyj ffj; recall *g»la thi kuU 

mbits ript 

4 Tht fe«i flr*r» military iu the utir*fc udi, hut tain* tuptiu billy luiuntad by the Kvil Que< thkir boitj- 
I liiy hid cm iuftruaiekuMsn^ Lb* liyuiii wjm but purely ^uwItEuio*. 


Trtiul. Coma thou, O Ahura MuJi (thus Lila*ipirii-Lord, the Wise 
■One, Great'Craaton, come 1 (to mo) iu graci, (that is, with Vohu Man ah as thy 
Good Mind), 3 and dj Thou, who bestow eat a sin-gifts, (the righteous gifts, the 
’’Aloharigors gifts; btstow alike long 1 listing life? on me ; ‘bj and by insane of 
j.Thy lofty 4 words inijoicfc Toy powerful juy ia^itriig help mi Znr*tkiisUtra," 
c) and to us, O Ahura, whereby wo miy rapM thi ditkiislvhus til i ties of the 
foe. 

I Referring to tbeVrtjfer for him iu the previoiii itru|.lit + 

[ i 3 F« no hiFtaAlina ii not hure tu Mly proti iimcgd ;—it U if i tried in thii iana# by tha prevjou* ttrophe, 
f*i by tl ivt nmru piece. • V. _VL is n nf bora wuba Eu^aiujluu aiimo-, Ll.isdly h*re 1 in company with 

[Mi Arohnngi-1. 

3 OrU thou Kite mat 1 . 

4 Or t "With Tbiiie diqly word* 1 , J tme WOT'd*V l 

6 'Ibis itrophr leeru* to bti pul into the mouili of Visb h i*p’i ; not ihai V. w.i* the author here ■ rh* 
ucst itfophe where Z. up axitsitte lirtt por*..i-«L FUii r.<kreuAa to Z- id thy tlstr-i piraoual tisrilij 

pr4diidti his feulLiOfitkip htfr». 2 wa* uuduabteilly th& ahld^iicpMer. 

4S VEDA. 

tl. (a) vasuna $)g a dhi roan^sfl, tlehi (haye'7)j fta-dhilh (-4) dirghAyo 

(dlrgh dy ut vsip-v A) 1 

( r <) Bs!iViii!i(s) tvam ukthai jt -', su milhVi'-o), JaritlmshUrftyii t-au-) 

oj vsvat,*d/‘ r.ibli i'j (-a-J’(iltiinu ti,jakilram), 

(c) A9mabhya.11 ( fl*) ch i,(*A ) usuri, yetu *J irishabah/tj’i (dreshiuahf'no 

vi) dvasli.irbi Ulrveins. 




\ Hiiyti Li lui^rted onljr t<i tLo pouibla vhestira j io tU*where IhroughmtU- 
i IrnTti ie ilia '^iuieiM 


T 1 












* * 


TASKA XXVni AS AVISTA AND AS .VEDA, 


7. 


(а) d&ldl as hi' tAm aghlm 1 vaftheuah ( = -osh) flyaptil mananhd;-? 

(б) dfiidt tft fir A) maitJ, 11 vtshttopM (a)5ghem* maibyfi-chfi; 

(c) dS9't'\, maadfi khehayfiehfi,* y4 ve m'Uhrit srev(a)4mfi' rSdn. 


i 


1 i&ami hu older form itau debt- The queAtion ariic* whether bo not hlwfiyi in form iu 

i Bltr. with Inherent Huiu_ at vac. OtbonriAe of eotime A*hA may ht* here M toe. ft ns me, 

ft Nn<iee the lutouded fr 1 ) All iteration. 

A After itf the rqe. — ti looks more nmttintf lh.au —Jfi—we the oEhor vocativ**, Though 
-oofct reMon«ble, 

i See (ayitktm in the undoubted ien*e of 'pmjat*; ro^all *lroph# 4. See the vivid personality, proving 
i otitfTnpoTflriofrui netuitities, 

5 fnd eg. imperr. or voo> sg- mule. 

6 do me might read “jrrefm' Ha Urevwiitr'aQOn with ma nom, ig, m.; [fj-ddii m tat sg> cooj* act* 

Fiisra u the qiteatiou whether Avoitic tru—4d» not mt times menu L make be*r 1 aside l ram the Ann native, it 
leoriii quite im^nUr that the Pohlavi irffr/j shonl J inonn^proolaim—S ab the anme peculiarity inserted with 
egard to Ar. jrujl-'to hear" whereas Indian fAuriwto roar\ eto, 

» 'Notice the B&rna iucULvcIy parAuomf expression thronghoat,—swe the Fe*tgruan at p. A great 

edfflt used aay that these atrophea were to Idm tftu coavindnf pr.jof th a! the 04rha* wore hymns 
rritten at the time when thaoTonlfralluded la tnnapired; and I add, in the ^riidi of a oml or intor-tribal wary a 
trUggfe to Mditre tha poitlifial pi war. £fow ridiculaus hucumi-* the suponaitton that they ware written cloj* 
ipon th# time of Ohrbifc tfhati the fang iAge had been Pihfrvt for centuries..)] 


Trans I. 0 Asha (Archangel of the Truth,—the Holy Law—) bestow on me 
this reward,—the afcfcained-prizM of Vohu Manah* (the Good Mind of my 
intention an I devotion). 


(<?) tlay'sfc Thou, 0 Ahum. vouohaife and provide 1 that whereby we 
nay (fully) hear (to proclaim) Your benignant words * 


fa) Dehi, (haye) rta (tvam, kila tava-tamite)—hays tara(A-)flttnabhfiva 
efikshfit (-oh) chat as 4 (-o) iva krta(-te) ; dehi tfiro ftim 
(iti, kila. phalam pq^yam) vasob (phalfinif-y)) fiptfini manasah.' 
(M Dehi, tvam, emulate 1 , Vishfcttgpflya (>oi*) eshani (artham prflrthitam) 

mahyam (n-J-ehaJ-r 


(c) My-*) tvam, (su)ini tha'j, kehaya-oha, (tat (-d))yeaa vnh (*vo) mant- 

rfin (prayaohanflrthai|i( 5) jrnuyama 1 (ifravayema) rfldhcKiah. 


% Ot -lyd 

ft Or ( PJ ) fV-ir^y-rnnor van 

jdAd (-4.W*, » Attl dLffaring Av. teti r S. B.^-See Utehai, (Jomm, 


yah irtitryaip manimwit (-d) 


(i) And do thou, O Aratnaifci ( Archangel of the Holy Zeal), graut to 
Vi&ht'tapa and to me* our wish;— 


j 


1 Sm due* nidi 1 * thn ihrfi m!ty of “tha ang^lLe ptridaiScHCloa, 11 p *Tha Onod Mind of ihtt frithful who 
ira the reward bf is tha fore null idan, Au aminaot ‘/cdiit would iqdse certfimEy hw.tv htre rendered "tha 
fiWarJo Hjf tha Good MjiH” 
ft Z ml Ebo Author. 

3 Or, “do thou grunt, O Haidu nnd 

4 Of signin, wljft avaih*T tezl* 4( thi4 1 mij L n« thy mimthr*-spanker, thy nsesBig# to iueca«(t f 

‘oti» how littla fb h« ranHnC* tBtah Vnl wo mcht if mare m tfctAo hyrana, which h ibe depth mad Vitmlity of 
it EaorWMtUgioni idemm 

AS V£DA. 


« 










I 


* . 


7 . 


r.\t!SA *xsfrnr as auesta and as veda. a 

•a 

(«) riiyshtara tbva (- fclivSm) vahiahta, 1 yom ashi vahishU haa- 

(ajoehem* 

(4) ahuram yasi" rdunusir (= vuviuiush) nardi {= nar?) frash(n)oBiitrM 

tnibyi'-cbi 

(i*) y{a)0ibyas-okA It rSnhSfihAi(— -S)’ vlsp&i yavS vanhcush (= -osn)* 

manaitli^/ 


[ Ag,uu Utfiutlqiuf ( 7 ) ftlUleffltioiL The aec, forma her* are idiomatic irreguEirltiesH 
A Verj Yedlo, ^ 

a Note well a^aiii the frequent lit pern. ■£, io ■ i. >i centring throughout an Agninit —dmi ■ — thejf IT® 

ore Ancient and Yedic* 

4 Loit tiuAli vlC-Ico. often, ic* the Ineedptfgne, 

5 llartiljm (lest penonaJ tiered in w/flMf( ■— }f 4 &) after the expression oE * ^Faje^—#» Mia 

€ Notiqe hjaid the over-eotHtAtit dilHcuUj of r*»d*?i^ V r . M. inereljma Vn&w Afa*aA the Arching*!, 
ith loss of the ineiiin k meaning of the word* ; — jwj throughout ih& GftUuts, IWb* ifmWi is *1*0 a foreign 
ord to un* not to he need in *ucfc a rrauBlitlon Imaging' oi;JunZ ining eeeh * Vedifl word in hi* Aveitri hymn. 


Transl, (a,b) That boat of gifts, therefore do I beseech of Thee, 0 Thou 

( iB«t one, Ahum, one in will, (as Thou act with Asha (Archangel of Thy Holy- 
[ittwjf likewise the bast (of spirits), desiring (it, as I now do) Tor the heroio 
?rasb Voshtra. and for mo, (e) upon whom verily may'fit Thou bestow it focal! 
die age (and dispensation; of Thy Good Mind 1 (the duration of Our Holy Cause 
□see established and supreme). 

I Another introduced the hUm at i h - -bint .gift 1 or f butl thing* from line (&) here m understood ; -“it 
remote and compete Y, ft M wh.ere ■■» i i tf. nocarA»n otftftptiOMUj flipresaite of a 

uontlnqoui atitc 1 

AS VEDA, 

3, ('0 Vaaishtham tvftiii, (haye) vasishtha, yam (iti,yah>a)rtana vasishthena 
aa : i oa ham ( iti, k i la, tv-a m yah (ya) r teua a ajos hah (-oV) aai (*y*) asas i) 

(A) Abu ram yis£ ! (4mi, imam eflha-{ A->ftrthani) vavanvfbi nare 

"Ph rash ashtray a mahyam cha 1 

(c) Yebbyah,('i)-oha(-e ) id risfaa 3 vifvaamai 1 yugiVya* \ asoh(-r) manasah. 

f l yocJkrrttJHU Lq the ytstgruaa, 

2 5« I he 'pcKOEi&lity' again. 

3 Recall rdialfr 

4 Aj there wan u ind. j ut (fw,) iat*bf-mde with. *r^nin r *o there once been in iad 

fvtyOk 

M 4 ft One might f inn S*mkrit ■/ j ■ see n^yf t_» fd mm lile (he O'dhic : though 

JhqkM M if it were aI»o Wttd»ed to unite/ 
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YASNA nvm AS AVESTA AND AS JfEDA. 


(a) anfllsh n6it (“net), a,him mazdS. T asheraohA*, yauftigh* ^atn(a)3ro& 

(b) iQLinas-du'i hyat 3 vobishtem, vdi( » v5) ve y6ithiml( — yath») daseral* 

(dahmS (?)) stltSm ; 

(c) yftahein aev1shty5nhd {a^sha'-khshathrem-oha savafthAm, 


1 pL-rnOEiifiajiticiti becomes more pronounced. * 

Sr Fiam tbift [ auppfj 1 an jiroptig 1 m im pug room eat with p^}oiiTriyem* see it llkemiu repro- 
rluced, m thy later but a till ancient iutroduatiouj ilb ydofu} 

3 In not kyat conceivably hrat — k qnod,* ) J’-wJ i* ) La COnnUully mietfritteci for a ( w u^V } 

The h *eem& difftcttlt;— it wjw probably a mer* rough breathing uuLean the two, Ay—=»quo — * % 

4 Or ffrtffui j, ice the metre. 

ft (JL) JiAn4a n better rcmltog tbnn J tbe wish irod the power*. This form Ijm It* bearing upon 

■ tMphe 4 ; wkLub Bee. 


Traiisl. (<a, &) On account of thuse-boons'of-streugthening-grace (and in 
our prayers for them) may we not anger* You, O Ahura Mazda, nor A.sha J 
{ Archangel of Thy Law), nor Vohuitiauah (Thy Good Mind, by defect of 4 
I utterance), stoae we have (indeed i-made-{niaiiifold)•effort in the tenfold (chorus) 
i of (Thy) praisers: — 1 

(c) Be* Ye most swiftly'furthering kiward-the-Onc-king’-over-hie wish as 
1 regards those successes (or ‘toward the one praying for blessings, and for their 
o om ploted-a eg u i s i ti on). 


] "Through coDicioUA dr nncon^m defect Ln the method of our wontap r ’ + Such & ttme ii mor* 
cmiioiioiit with tbo pAgati apksl thun with tb i*wt the Qfttba. no thflt ini S. li, E XXXI, I wu inclined to read » 
< " animated Uy them 1 blciuiilg* may we not iftgtr you B >p hut mc Yiuim 1. SO—6?. 

£ Or k Ye ire the. t > ^ I 

3 Notice tWword a* impishly d ■scribing the Ar-ahftngrfL HfOill the ^udrdAyd la th* nut 

t feeble' potentate oi XXIX, t 


AS VEDA. 




9- (a) Ebhih( * r) vak (vo) tied, aaura (8ii-)medhah( ■»), rtam(-fi*) -oka 
(rta aha) ydnaihC—r) hrQ&yema *(?) iti, kila, ned yah (voW 1 
fck&rayema ( ? ), knxlhayema), 

Mnnali(4)-uhn yat-d) vagishtham (ast-y> asasi (-1*), iti, ktla, 
liaye, tava ? tanute (-a-) iva aiikshit (-ch) ohetaai krte-f-vayam J 
ye vah (-vo) yetima dadame (dftdi, das me) att.tam ; 

Yuyaiu (-&■) javiflfh&s&h (-so javanatamah (8tha(4 )abhi) )esha- 
kshatram(-ilh cha davasim (kila, taip nsma-r4jAinim bhiyisth&ip< 
taayn(-oO udyogini prayatue prajfivayatha). > - 

* a 


ic) 


* 
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YASXA**XXVIII AS AYESTA ASD AS VEDA. 
1 10. (a) ht yeftg ashit'ohi 1 vustft(= veata) 


11 


v&nhtiuah (= ‘OfihO-chA 
rliHh^g manafihfl 

(ft) erethv£ftg, J maadft ahurA, (a)eibyo perenrt ApanAish kAmom ; « 

. p 

(<?) at v§ khahmaibyA as Quit v(a)fdA hvarle)thyl vaiiityA srava. 


1 Notice that the ^rimtilieELtioui of ***&<! and V. M. in hero only at nil powthlo whv.n ws n?aJir.i that 
jfthtlr very e.tiitetfti j sus wAn and V* M implied -living holmeiM', All lidru aIaii [on mara AiigeHa ^raouilicuiiiau* 
I "2 -Jw/ia really =±d;i or—4(1 A throagiioqt4C>m«t|iai» for—-rijrji (?}— 


Tr&nsl. (a,b) Whom, therefore, Thou knowesfc, 0 Mazda Ahum, to be 
the holy creatures 1 of Vohuiiianab 1 Archangel of Thy Good Will', and fro to 
ishaf(as their sanctity) 2 ,to-these do-tliuu-tiU-up desire with-ftheirj-resultS'attained, 
(p) For I have known Your (inspiredj words to he never-void of their- 
effect, reaohing-(ov6r)-well their aim, 3 victorious (for our weal). 

—[i Alternative : “Wkt gifts thou knowest to be the holy gifts of a Good 
Mind, from these do thou fill (our desire through acquisitions tot them) ; for I 


have known your (revealed) words to bo to you never-void-oHheir-effect* 
regarding-(our needful) food*, and fox (other) objects (most) desired;], 1 


1 The ‘ordiTnwicea 1 dr bliu eatAbtiahod luflraV Itii hardly Heeanadry to l&kv w eei?&uI,si£ b, th* 

diw 4 . 

f m il Hurrfly'from tbu k Atchttugtl-J ’A i 1 M snni^rlitig ipfonniiiioii. 

* * ‘Food wi* thou M &ow the supreme question* ^mthuilitn lint G&nouiBcd thv unti nb grows. 

wjitAt^miiRt ttc nub revert to him V 

3 They will ** fill desk* . ,J 

4 The alternative' while, u ever In all the alternative^ it may vary the literary point, does out effect 

in i.A»n *V , #mri p u-iu. nn «V«IP r hi: 'Amt 11 Ui-atH j 1. 1 


tli* mtin id fa. -Food 1 «u,u oirer, ibo 1 eirnt qusdioii’ 

AS VEDA. 


10. (a) At(-d) ydn (yani (vij) (-ar-) rtfH (-ch)-oha vetthn vaaoh(*i>cha 

dadi'm (I) (MhflnanijdattLni) manaeahA o) 
J^tAvanahvo) (/) (ftlv&ni vA> (haye) su-)tnedhah ( o, J s-J asuta 
ebhvah (ebhib) prpa 1 ((-A*) asrua-prayatiiiiih r) apAmiilj C'^Anam 

netob), kfimam* 

At(-d) vab(-va) yushmabhyam niihifmi* veda svarthini* vantyAnU* 

(kkmartham prfirthitam vdiaiihthini;, iravftnsi. 


(&) 

(c) 


1 Whether f'ptd jkonld he eo a event rd: ki* rri*ti (I>rlb.> 

S Notice io ite lull i(i»e \ w -kdrt>r Id Y. 52 b not re jrctihfe jh merely rqu&FHitg ‘earnestly/ 

3 To (nl^rrfl^(RhliV'eiapt i n t s* h , rifojru-*. 

4 Tfljw-aj-fjW walhmdsirg fhrirntLi', (Ji felkwfj p tfci* 1>H. * h#. And He ftirffi^d poeTltw 

_, in Hr- P hT±toUtf)i* in cbtwhijc p mad t& lot 'eiUug^ CcutMer alio^ror-. for form r Edy P 

ith the idetoi ‘hrtthi^ 

So for wjjr^d Inure acc. fl. flt.j to Tffrr p —loicquire ; fee the ntfhs— r,-r inu onttm. etc 

E>Liidtt* 












t 
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YASKA XXYITI AS AYES£A AND AS YBBA. 


11 . 


(^t) ye iliah ashem 1 nipiinhe marris-chs vohu vftv(a)etjlLt^. j 
(6} tvera mazd& ahur& fro inA sisliil thvahraati vfajochanh? 

(c) manyeush (,= —yosh) a hnahh thvft dnha yftish n anhush 


p[a)ourvyA 

bav&t/ 


v 


I Notice agam the con tic noun iicci-eJulY for rccogniiing Aftbft w a qimlit j. or better » a q tiaJttj ruibodih -1 
In tbti fnithful ottlAen, tlie Archangel could not be IjoM “in protection.' A*.hrt ii here the 'SsuicHty pi tbs- trad 1 
embodied in ibfc Holy OtuuLutHty, ew J/nrirt^taf ntfd eqiiAta thr Mint replete with the iiw-pirsiiou of AhflmH 
Good fdind. Cp. 

'1 SptniMhtfi mnin^tt (V). ! 

3 In view of Y. 3 ©* it aoetfldS diffLoult lo avoid I ho ptaln boro.—W l* enu hardly see n A new world' or 


■piCdErnt ditpesNiticti hcr^or take ‘ten rf* fully and rcclutirely m an improper ®cnj. with fol jipim^ 

‘ nu-iviLP k jirioi T beyond hM question in tmu}\ connection. ctupludipAlly referring to (hi- juuit rather than to the future; 
! wbilo L Creation* ’ ii a ‘choice 1 them# evtiywfairti in Aventa and U joat here eapewlly in pointy tTpqiv it ia bo*t d 


nil objip'jqo nod uUlhuriiy- V. ttO should hete fi>lhi 


Transl. (.Yea. 1 approach Thee with my prayers), I, who through-these* 
moans (of grace; would protect Asha' (as the Spirit of Thine Holy Tribes* and 
Law), and Vohu Manah (likewise embodied in Thy Saints) for-ever-(for thh* 


reason)—tea eh Thou rae forth, O Mazda Ahum, to proclaim (to Thy Folk) from I 
i Thy dnosfc holy) Spirit (asi with Thy mouth, how the first world arose (and how' 

■ it may be; *>. ‘may recur/)' 


r 


l He could not wish to l *jprertctt the Affihfrjgtd” t 

S So loAu J/ uiiih musat be hers “embodied iii the train t 11 . 

3 So, vi-nturin^ lo hol ding tli.it thU idea uuiy Atternxlifely fit the context tb« mere aptly in c?h. ■ 
ihttt, aa *omc think, AuvtU wort: ■!*!> Mmiswhftt felt a.* Imprjp. conj. ill a future coni flOiue, Vet the them.- 
’creAtlon.' V. XXX follow* natural]j upen thin n-H V. XXIX prived^ it. 


11- 


preoed** 

AS VEDA, 

(Aliftiu) yah (ya) ebhib (-r (?)) rtajp. mp&fle, 1 manah(-s'-) cha vault 

yugfiya 2 (-&') anautakfllfija 
(haye) su-medhah, (-oV), asura, pra-u (pro) mil 3 is ha* 

(iikshaya (?) ) tvadiy&t (*d) vacase r 
Manyoh(-s) saeha (saha (?)) ^tvsna (?/ tvadlyena t-fti &sL yaih (-r) 

a (*&*■) asuh pilrvyah (-yo’bli-) abhavat.* 


(a) 

(5) Tv am, 
(0 


‘J 


I Jo tisL 1 jiof H ftlt’m j)j«o—.but ttk-pf). Nrcticn tbirs (inf iin^, mefL hurf lirpt Bi^ggeited by lha PahL to be 
elided wiih ihe othcj- lit iiuffnter m*JL% in— ■ eifced b j Whilnrv arzka**, r nja*r,-wjt*r: bo better tbnn m an 
ififin, (for iniprnr. with wrnr)-fee# the rery Qkiubtilticr rtm pertCiulB tbrWhntit. Here the Pub!*?! tzu^ 
Utor firnt mndc tbii acutely nriticjil intereitiuft even if it b& not really correct:—il ifl tnoit 

pruuib|e r 

S Could we fofta jt to >u Bit! f l P . 

3 /i#^4—to Hke V/ *ior st^in i^a — p see *,Uv iroperv. a to the W 

4 So foruiiblt from the etu* occurrence rjjdWriA fc . 

r. ^ m "^P lfr P CCl|J J- 1^* ■* requcFTrd lhai ihia pifce be Kindled only iti nonneclion with 

U. E. XXXE Ifflj, GifbB* IffflMld. HotliV F(MpiT)fP + IbUfl, X. Ii jlj Q + IPLJ-I* (Y WlVb Sanjikrit), tbr 
fitn^oii l^llf (Y. XSIX in Z* Jh If G T X3(X in Sumkrit Ull-i* Mnhecm (Y. XXXI in SanB, 

knt. ir-H)piMd the I of ilie GaHhic LanfiJBgje oj H,f 2*ud AveMa, 1013, (See dio YA9NA 1 m 3tj-- 

Sjiw>k id i Cjiinjtb 1 1 + Aj jrnd3X t IEpIS), Budeni ^iJl kindly ccudone zui^riiiti and defective tnimilitefrliqi) 
njjic h tm it ]i i\]^V i t%auji loijnlfzrc, and ibt tt<fleDcE*f types. fl # \ 


\ 


1 nor,, tirfrt, etc, ; or Hkdtnyn, to iuL 


< 
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*• , 13 

CONCLUDING REMARKS, 

Her© are eleven strophes, each containing three lines of seven plus nine 
yllablos, with the constant caesura;—say about five hundred and twenty 
(syllables, and out of the whole mass scarcely more than one or two of the words 
are disputed as to the original root-meaning, for which also almost identical 
Sanskrit equivalents are readily available. In fact by * merely restoring* the 
now shattered Avosfcic forms, the \ vesta becomes of itself nearly Vedic Sanskrit, 
while valuable alternatives offer themselves with the few obscurities ;—the 
forms as well as the roots likewise present little difficulty when scientifically 
deciphered. Even the wranglings among experts as to the last pointing of the 
ideas is hero largely excluded, when we are not so unreasonable as to expect 
minute unanimity* 

And here I am obliged to insert a remark which does not concern the exact 
scientific elucidation of this chapter as aii isolated relic of antiquity. It in thin — 
and it vitally concerns the history of raor a !-re I igiou a -ph t loaophy. Let the render 
tt'ffc? it melt. What gives this chapter with the rest of the GHtthus their iwstim- 
-able position an the earliest documents of interior, that is to say, of ‘real' 
jeligiou, and of the 1 moral idea,' making them the first 1 documents in this 
* higher criticism/ is here not touched by any differences in the last pointing of 
the literary sense; — it is all unavoidably included in almost every strophe. 

1 rr the Aitilth orthodoxy and eichaloltw largely coincide* withthat of the blmrinfem ercneotirek 
atifcMraf >11 qitiOior. ct liiilcitit.1 trmrirtlin, Mmiin Tl-rtwo, H>«-& thit fc c t which ta not contented or con* 
'eatable, ehonld t* dodj «■»' rmr tyi.ll who Hcrfomt* *tedv the Brmiiic orthodoxy, *it the more indeed in 
reepect t oviid the <mmmt Fchokia who belie** tbr historical eounrctiou to hove kbpronched hiitorifal 
identity ea wtJI *■ rowint U.o** who itmiidain the via nedti. Surh dincnifiobit b* thin in me IB t to be aha old 
b* mnftipfifed in view of ihi* jIMmjrtiliit, it o^l ; ju prune, eoDtHerAlion. 

L, H. M. 
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YASNA YYY 1 IA ITS SANSKRIT FORMS. 


1. Ta" (tint) Vilh ivoi“ vmia(-ani) smararU»b(-^iM asnilAnl 
simSiiimiA. ( kiln vtk&Asi yadycva Yftdifi 

jii-oktani, lalha'pi[-j) iirihi(-y-) <1 ySvitli-d) akamatah-* sru- 

(b) ehhyafc(-o) ye vntb)th(-r)* dni)iub(-ai 1*1 **>:■ gcjifini 
(gay4A" vrjanani* fa) miTymiii (-van). marrapnle (-fmliii), 
fc) at(-c) ea {-ai-j ebhyol? |-o) vas^huni ye 
dlifib i(-;'i (?), lifdaya-bhaklayaK-o's^) iisnn M-) suinedhase (ma- 
hiidhe)’, 


■1 See Y, J with the Pahluvi. Persian und Sanskrit tntU, together with the 
Author's itecrented Sanskrit rt-mL^rinp. IflO. — Y. XXVIII in Sanskrit, ftolhs 
Festgruss. 1903* also in the Sir J. J. Mnnurial Vol. r Bombuy, 10H, — V. XXIX 
in the Mtufion 1015. — Y. XLIV. Ads of the International Congress, Paris, 189T 
anti in Z. D. M. 0., lflJl-Mi,- Y. XXX. Z. D. M. 0., im. 

*? Notice eguMS os = 1 not heard \ to tod, ;/htix-wm 1 to shoutto express 
IhiH we might insert as above. 

• Note well that the Dm) could have lies' false ‘ rrata* \ Why not then tils* 
a. fjitse Ap(«tei!u, t cr fit'll a and afrysman, ns in Y. 3*, 1. This point fa import ant 
for the exegesis of that passage. Tills is now my Alternative. 

•* ]n this XXXI we have a series of prayers In the height of the crisis. The 
hymn vh written amidst the ncute distress of a civil or border war i — houses 
and villages mid privirices wore overrun. — or so threatened. 


2 . Y»di(-y) ebhi(i(-]’ Yiicobhib(-r)) ned ritvimaV'si iitMl)- 


*1 To recall rauti os the source of r titan, ‘ buying * hi the ears ns the voice 
of the soul < 









WXK 


r* 


The Cause still hangs in suspense — would (he lid igloo 
of Ahuru Mazda he that of Persia For a thousand years, or the 
lletigiim of the Oevsis ? ; — this was the t|ucslion. 


| r These dnelrines (therefore 1 ! we sire (earnestly) declaring 
lo You fas we] recite them Forth (from memory k words (till 
now) unheard * * 1 (with faith) hy those who by means of the 
(lnehinal-vo\vs* : of the Druj Lie-demon of our foes) sire des* 
troying the sell let uen is of Asha* Archangel of thy Hotv Lsiw) f 
hut words which are of the best imiu those who are heartily 
devoted to Mazda, 


*1 Ski also Hoth. 1 woll-m wir worte kimden — urtgern gehftrt von denen, 
iveEebe naeh dea Un holds Oeboteo r T etc. 

*1: The Palliavl Yalaid* mitn pamm (tfrinp&rtlh l Drib zap l Aharayth 
ffikan barfi marenclnfral. Lot it In? noted ugaio that a doctrinal ayataiu ofth* 
advcm party is recognised* amt even such a word m 1 7mUi is applied to IL This 
fact is of great Importance to the whole guerttoa of the tiiltbtia; — without it 
it would Ih? highly uncritical to speak of (be nciig-iou-ai system of the Dmj u lit 
oven for upproxi turtle recognition. 

*;i Why not Lius ftculeitieatsof Vohu Manah r Douhtles* because Asha meant 
the legal ’ lUght£OU0ii&& ** (The Saudhl through lhi Us ngain redundantly applied*) 

'2, And if hy this means llie indubitable truths sire nut 
visible In llu soul* 1 , 1 Im ii as belter (lhari these words) 1 will 

*1 The Pahlnvl renders 1 lo the soul ■ freely hy ' believes 1 ; Pamn nikfriin* 
lu hitnnun^i {deceived by Ihe neuoLEecLUm of the foL-in of 4 iitmane ') ok pavan 

sap i affumfa&kSto+ The general indications only are to bo observed, 

* 
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4 VASXA XXXI., • • 

atmane dv-) adviiyiiAsi* * 1 (Mia, ivfidi(-v) iiMiiii-dliHnna-viriyfi-visiE 
(-y) r«*<! advayanii f-r-i ivy (-a-) abhi-difjfini* 1 (aaanf-n) 
i<il>hi-d)-sy;mt;ii| vasyaftsi f (*"-!-) ivy (-a- 1 . n&mit-svHtiti-|ii4ptnyc 
(-a u |>ayogi{n)tal*api(-y}), 

b: at (idna) va|t(-o) visv£in(-fi-R(-e-) iye (svayarfi pralyaksjini^ 
«*nii liimil yathfi (yalaljf-a}) Hum (ihi-patim (?!. itv ktiililcid) 
>i su m lij -f >) veil a, (a M i i sa n >jaj fi a u) *' 

id sumt‘dhah ((-a) mahadtifihi-i'i .. I'liim i>k;im aiavaryavim- 
tam mi) ayoK(-oi') ansayoli^Hid* vans [-;ii--) |tat He) sauu 
( ar-i HMw sah»)* jlvamasi ((?). jlvamu)*". 


*1 KclllI perhaps ftdrai/uo = advajjftfisi tnr Av. a&pS — l>ut the metre! — 
see tile Puhlavj. Other wise + the way p adhuti as = * path F ; — but the participle 
titles not agree* — Ibis might be, however, emepded, — so properly. Compare 
for meaning karfm ddrayaittmii,, ^fifth" Wf-) ddvwjdh, Or with * iidh™ * 

■ yn.di[-y) efthiM-r) nett mmam 'dft ) adhcd{d) t&M-drffau vasym ha (d) 
a&at. [Mia yadi\^j\ adhiu md vdsyrh'i ha dyigdte 1 — 1 if to the soul oar way na 
the belter is not to eight'* A mmi clever suggestion* which* however, sarnie 
rather Eate ami arlLflcUd? — hot 1 most ernpliatkally adopt it og on alternative, 

*t As better than the h vrata 1 of the L*mj It); see .strophe l> 

*3 That h In say, I, Zarmhnshtrn. will come portOMlfly; — the prior 
announcement may have been declared through deputies, 

w i iifftrG'mafftravfid&iti wf&wgdtft anyPxafit rit&nfrtiridthft >ijfVCtlft, 
n hhijtam jtijn a uca * f-ai-) ekam ctffiiya m i pa pramdrindthfiam, 

*h QiUaya$[-tir) nfnwm mnh parajparftm et"*ftt(-d) dvt.tirto ij. 

Themis no such word at all mjutb ; — the 1 J h couEd easily he confused 
in :l manuscript with * J ' 1 V ' and J t or ^ i=- J with the sign of knglaningh 

Vi’iih (puritu^liiii vipnlipiitlelil'-r) ubhubhjiijii) dMfo i-ft), 

■ huyffi 1 (-uiia l?) va (-fi-> ;itli;iryfi i;n i-itl'-J, rh'iiii cji 


m l Notice this form of tnamyil ; — hardly inai rumen Uil: — sec the 24 . per¬ 
sonal verb* 


r 


t 

© 
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** JiASNA SNXI,' g 

cAm * hi you ill I t in my ]i*’rsnn, w ith Mint power, ;md in that 
«’*■>') a«JoriHn« to which \ Irani Mnwiii knows (ami Appoint 
(especialEy auderalnnds mid recognises} (me os) Elis mlm-* 1 . Mint • 
niicr over both the two (stni^lhifr «(l(\s* 5 in order th:ii we 
fin idirdiemo' to Himj*\ may live niTordmg to \sfm (ns Elis 
Law)*®. 


*1 i om[). chap XXIX. 1. where the ftatii Is illsi'u^cd, here the word might 
be (lie abstract — 1 regutaiinn 

*S So also Hath, * dlcser bekten PurteJea (Yasua XXXt ’. (to repots and 
eumimsins the evil, and tie hallows ami helps the good, 

*3 ffotico Hint lie seems to claim for his cause n higher person, or law, who. 
or which, might eventually, through some victory (1>, hunoonlee (:> the antago¬ 
nistic elements within the two systems. Ahum knows, f. e. recognises, writ an 
one to Le pupai-ly supreme over both. A most significant statement. How far 
had the lirciirli gone between tin; two parties ; — end how tong singe t Wo seem 
to lie here near tlie vary bin In time of the great schism which divided forever 
the adherents of Ahum Mnraia in Persia from those of Uie Devos. 

Anti Mutt ktrmioss, (i but deciding Huiisliiriinni winch 
Thou bust givoii liv Thy) Spmt* 1 , and (Thy) Fire, and by Asha 
1 1 li\ Law itself to the two buttling sides" 5 , do Thun declare 


•1 Most striking is the use of ■ maiuyn * without Ibe adjective. So, often ; — 
It is • the Spirit • = * Ond ' — it is ■ His Spirit Mbs 1 Upenhhto Stainyu It is 
h\w lltied of nmit "s 4 spirit 

** 0r ' reading rUnfbhyft' from the two smn i 1 ; — recall the ‘ two kindling 
sticks so ncroisiing to the brilliant suggestion of Bang; — but see ihaydo In 
verso*:;. Tho Pafaluvi translator has uv> patknrtiardn> xhndk/itdtVi ; — to this 
effect uniformly, »> in Y. XLU1, l* K5 and most »n, except K+. — and likewise 
escepting thejifinteil V, S.ttj. — read r&nii(by5 which exclude? the hEiijiI form; — 
also the ■ lire ' is not mentioned there, it is however far from ifnjwsssll'le that the 
present Pali la vi translation may ho a growth beyond an earlier one more in 
accordance with a rani. The ' sir i vers or lighters \ might jiossibly ft) here 
describe the two rubbing-slicks rf). 
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6 YASKA \X\V 4 ' 

(lava) v5st^m.i;iil,i(-i‘) vi-eayeK-ri?)” (-yfli- {?)) raiifiWiyMi nla- 

rt;i h-l-Si‘')-j'ksnul;ilii* * 1 , 

(b) yat(-d) cihho;inai(bliy^ (kila, yalbd) 

vraUnU vijfifmav»itlrli\:ih jki raimi-(-&-)-adhiknram (iti) vidyn- 
( Uit -il n;ih. sunwJhah ■ -o> mahadMi), vidnume (vtdma- 
Mji t'i I tin it 'i voca t 

■x) ]ihv:V-a\«)* f lava (-it-) Hsiil.i (pravuea) vena jlvala^o)* 
visvinV : {asiiifl-tlhiiriiiii-panlhriiJOtii} vamiuni* 4 . 


*1 ++ ift\ hi in, ymh tuffimattw fmtMhifn kp_nitmn iru, larupakam 

m&n&Mvat prit]fQm w rfnJil-/r t-mi prlhak prlh&k[-$ asmfl- 

l^nr-)rjHM dharma+panthtim upaffthhrifil^a) t ehah\-ab tdtoAHft upa$r&hn&t T 

tatrd) fflt f fifth [deAfi, 

*2 Notice the owwwarily llgurativo sense- Be calb mi God to answer audibly ; 
ep. Y* ts r II 1 with til# Lookup of His mouth 1 j — retail Also Y* M. 13 l 

*:t + . h ned mfifrvttv hmalmn r isue tu viivaira^d') asma- 

dhitrwd-frttnth* t m it ixiprh t m rn n. 

*i tavdr&jfdmi f: — cp, for form dddMrat/a- to dAf% cans- Front inlens, 
vurfin iixmn-jtmfiN hhr^i^fham{-fi ) *xraddhfw*i anofoA frmip>j [^ktijtaisnnfi* 

i. Yiulft(-nr-} rliiiii idivya-(-e-) Tsvuiii-svftrglyalj (-it) iva) h*Y- 


*;i Personification impossible. Ar{f±)matii can Dot liere refer immediately to 
tljR + Archrmget \ Ho does not pray k j« Comjwij/ the Archangel ■ bat 

* amnnitetf by the Zeal which the Archangel personifies' — so with VmiAijrAifr 
.v/tt no A, — see ab» Khshaircm s — they cannot bore refer to the 4 Archangels *+ 
He did not prey for « 1 per#*m ' — hm for the religio unpolitical power* and such 
distinctions nre vital The entire question of the value of the ttatbag ns the firsL 
expr-'aamn of interior id™, depends on such passages as these where the mere 
InFarior idea or 1 personification " i* totally excluded. Every possible passage where 
wu can avoid rendering tho H Archangel \ or the + saint 1 elevates the subject 
Porsoniftaatlofi gives everywhere more colour, but what we Deed is to verify the 
-dep/A + The person likatbn nceessatiEy took place as a secondary thought, and 
here we see the process of the change going on before our eyea An immense point 
in the history of religioug-philosapblctd ideas 


t 


i 






’ •# 


\\\l. 
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unto us tliid we may know it. 0 Ahum, tliut sacred Lore which 

is tor the seeing* 1 (as those endowed with menial light). Yen, 

ilo Tin m ileel a re tills to ns that we miiv know it, 0 Mazda. 

■ 

With the tongue of Thy mouth do Thou sjieak it that ms I 
preach its mighty truths*-) J may make all the living belie¬ 
vers* 3 ! 


*1 The Pfthfrivf mmar '‘sin) vijarrMr. This meaning sulta tba connection 
admirably The word b otherwise diflStmll. ami thus general sense Is followed hy 
khub who do not so often die the Pflhbvl translator* — and only knew It m 
second hand. 

*'£ See strophe T 

*rt So also RiMti. — ■ wie ich ulte- letanden bekehren soil \ So also I be general 
indication of the Pah lav i translator. That ihc idea of an 1 universal conversion 
of tiiuncrs \ * aliens \ or h no lives \ is here foreshadowed admits no doubt; — bat 
throughout this XXXI, the great Cause tonga In suspend N\ B. Of course the 
wavering saints were to some Client held in view ; — and 1 now ibink that the 
+ living * here referred to were. more Immediately, the f church\ 1 the elects 
not yet fully conformed in their new* failh. 

i. When Ashii iXn-iuin^el of the Holy Law: shall he 
inclined to my appeal" 1 * :ind with him nil those (remaining ones 
who are asl >laztlaV- (own) A hums. then with the blessedness 
(of the reward), with my) Holy Zeal (as Vramaittr 1 and with 


*1 The general Palliavi nidlcalkm& karituntnr and harthunam point to the 
pmpr&r sense. Moat writers value the general indication of the PfiMavL oU\ + ua 
slhji] as they become acquainted with it. 

*£ Notice a similar occurrence in Y, 30, 0* the other Ameshusjicnlirg as the 
Ahura’is of Mnzdn. 

Or t with Tfath. * wenn wlrklich alrh mho Intern die Ahura-Mimlas 1 (f). 
Otherwise * 0 (ii Ma*dst mat the Aluira® T . Hutachmaun also maintained that 
Mazda* — was here a plural hi* Y. XXX, 10}, ! prefer a though the 
Sanskrit gen. to the -nh nom. would have the short *-ah. * Ahura'Ia a tee m applied 
not only to Mi^da, but to the presets* and also m hero to the Archangels. 
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8 VASJjfc 

yam' 1 i-alif-si iishih-I-) siunedasah (-s) ca muhadlialt (*o*s-) 
asuntsalr '(-a), 

(h) "liya (?) <ra i-aiv) ytftvarya(-a-) aromatyil (saha, sstmnnfH 
vnsis|lmiia iech&f-amij' 1 rnnnnsft (luthfi iiriiilliaynmanah (<■©)) ; — 
ir. mabyatii syikl ksatraiu ojusval (-<!}, Mehi), yusya vardtmna 
van cum drnhaiii . jiisarakl/n )*\ 


*1 For Av, iitisfi — which .twins to be in itself an irregularity — we might 
recall merely in general — desld. of if-iechdmi. the Fahlavl indicates 

tills secise, 

*» *. * D)'uham*awia-£airfift(r\ dvewta vi^msayafim. 

•*». Tal(-tJ) me ‘vtciiitye voea" yat(-d) mei-a) plena dhiiln 
(iidadhiita) vusyah (-yci, 'smal nsma-d li- l-nirvitha ka- 

tararii) 

i l>l "vide {'n veiiave, vidinane (-mnnsiriliiiiii)i vasuna ma¬ 
ria sti, m:mal.i i,-s ' n< dfilave, (maiiiihi-s-) Sartlyuje i-yokluibi las- 
mini yasya (sm*l) mama*'((?J madfyati(-a) p&ifc(-lr)** (“jiravavaea 
pra(-(>-)iiv!tia|, ynl(-d) mama *maiiti > . < ivi((«d) maiii vijfiapayaiii 
eakini, cakaral(-tl), (mama vratiiiii(-y-) is van i va) s , — 

u- tftnifid, (have) hi mod hah ((-dim) malifidhali, i-IIV asura, 
yaui md vii(-fi-) asat nj) f iistli vfl \ ana II), 


*1 Notice again the constant appeal* to God * to speak \ 

*2 -vu - the nasal vowel — -ah, or sometimes -3,-fim, ns in MidiJi; here ‘mdri' 
— 1 mem \ kii mtfi ca daidytiL 

*3 mu looks much if It stood for Av\ maim = fc my We UtUrllly recall 
the rare mu- in eompogti Sun; — or is It *ma n tma I 
■i Or — 1 mama {-or- fvrrdtt i dharmani-ta \ 


i 

€ 


* 







JANS* \XM. 


!> 


»* 


itrv lii'st Jlind (active within me) t I wilt pray * 1 for tli;tt mighty 
kingdom with whose force*- we nuy smile the Drttj (Lie demon 
of the Foci. 


*1 £0 nlao Roih„ lender I rig Haiti in accordance with the Pahljivl, ‘erbltfr* leh \ 
*£ Tito Palilart lia-t 1 UW pamn mg 7 valti gOrdlft —khilshvj l>riv f a* ' 
which suflkiently Indicates the proper sense, 8b also Roth, * Kraft dereu wirdon 
UnhoM bemcistom mfigen \ 

If hq can hojK? for a Mirrenful hearing with Aslm arid tine other amosha’s. Lie 
pray a moat ardently for Mia! legal political authority* Kicked by the available 
military forces by which initaomw bn may overcome the hostile party. 

li. Aye, (Jo Thou lull me lhal I may disiwu it, cilice through 
{Tlii up Hnty Law ye? gave 41 mt 1 the better (creed) ; -— tell me 
this that 1 may kmm* ! it with (Thy) Good Mi ml (as it spi-aks 
within me), and that 1 tuny ponder that of which my prophet 
speaks lor, 4 to which my troths belong \ -yea), (leil me) 
those things, U Mdzdsi Ahum, which may nut be, and which 
may be* 1 , (hit 1 which should m>l be,*.) 1 


*1 Or 1 in given 

a 2 ETe Is am tons to ha distinctly inhimtod aa to which of two good policies 
may be the better, that ho may lit his mind and apply \m Information to what 
tde Rlrdil (prophet) announces as Uie Divine will concerning what may not he done, 
and what should be done, as the crisis grows la fri1ensKy.lt is not conceivable 
that he could have hesitated. a* to which of the * two parties 1 was in liienniiu 
correct in its beliefs, though there limy well have been certain elements in the 
creed of the hrattll* party w hich deserved weighing. We must not forget that the 
Dtajeva party held to the old established system. 

*1 The Pahlavltranslator recognises mcii- elsewhere us + + * It wus 

from no ignorance {!j of the particular word that he here wrote 1 ii *. 

*i Or, pO&iibly, ‘ which Aiudi not be + or which shaft be b . Is the subjunctive 
here used to express obligation! So also Ruth has 1 was ulchisefri *oU ^cr was 
sein soil\ 
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VASSV XXXI 


*. 1 


it. itsinai (-u asma-manlravide (-vadfiya) vii(-S-) asut* (-fl) 
hhavfii( -< I) vasig 1 liurii (vaeab -o), k$ii 1 miSi vfi, nEti-sff) tfkbnndbi(-y) f 
[adhirfijyMli tasmai pan mam upasthitaiii i yah -n) me v id vfi ft* 
vocal satymii fmautrarfi (kila. tasva dlimmfini vyarasthfi ]£(-£} 
eu); — [Visit, (?)) 

(Ii) manlrarii yaiii (yalj (-«-•) sarval&teb(-r}, plasyai-fi-) 
ainitatvasya ■‘{-5-1 asal(-kiln, rmmlmm egfitir paramSr'inrii suk- 
hiiiifim 'ihalokiiifim, svargivaijam*, i ha mum, lmmtniii visvani 
tesiiih dhnrmftiji vidyfi-vispsHi.ifini at drdlw-sthfipnyantiim, molfi- 
darabtaya vijfifipnyantaifi, vyakhyii|jayantam .. .), *iihaloka-sv;tr‘ 
(Visitm (?)). 

(e) S timed h use (mu had he), (kiln tasya (-fi-)) ngat ((-ill hintvat, 
-i$yati,(-y)i "yval(*d) (etild|‘kj kshnlnrh, (kihi. ksutruih lasya (sva-) 
p:ii"im:i'(*jii-)-aisv{ira(-o)-iwtiiiy!l, vaaeita, tnthfi sokiatum asat 
(-d)) yat *se {?), (vat ;-d jasmin innntravideftusya hefoh(-or)) vasunft 
vavak$at i-d) mao asft ; — ( -o-) u fcsay at ( -d ) vfi {-a-) nan it (-o) 
vasutifi (vakflayisyatt)) immasfi* 1 . 

•1 ... (kllfl(-a-)asmat sjfiU-d) asma-nSja-bhilmi-ksheLm- ksatraiii; — -Uisja nUi- 
dhiirmam ukK3y)tt(-<l)<tti.iHilj. pupyatainmn, nkshitsiti, ■pramripavan-iJi,— nsiiriiytt 
sTnyaiii[-fi-),ca tat sukliarii panmiiuh k^a until btmvnt(-d|, nilyaih svlyiuii vttvalhS- 

T. Wib(-s) ifmi' [vi’ntitnJ-y) fidiltii}{-o'm:int;n amimln |mi‘- 
vvsd.i, (S4»makaJinh(-ii-) eu) Kicirbhib(-s) **sa)b-nta*yari(?)* J svitr- 
vunli — ( iti(-y i evartt^iibdakalitapiliitmatnth): — kila, yiihi-s) Ifini 
jfiirvarthiini dharmfnii pQnryarfi bndhin-roanfity-a) iiii-mfincna (?) 


*1 Is it • letia 1 * for this purpose T t, Of * t8ni • T 

*' hetn#). to pi, ft — ' flow Ft Genii rij/olf; — h|jo the forms In -j/-. an/’, 

JW vtA-n uni mkrn-*) "ttf* {{ft «n m)ndh i-vasta . 

t 
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'* *vasxa mi, M 

■ 

* 6. (Verily) shat) there be (or 1 there was ( to him* 1 

the best (of ail Mamina words (or ' that best authority', to him* 1 
who ms our) wise one {inspired hy Mazda) will declare"* to me 
in very deed, (h) (that word) which is the Manthia of Weal,, nj 
the Law, and of Heat 111 ess- tong-life. And to Mazda .shall 
there lie) a Realm such as (tluit whose strength l asked for 
victory* 1 ), and which at the last) He shall cause to thmrish for 
him (the prophet"! ill rough his Hood Mind (— or ' It shall 
llourish to Him i Mazda' through (His inspired man thru-speaking 
Saint) \ 


*1 To the Prophet, — hardly to Mazda (l); ~ yet see Muzdni below, 

*e Or ■ has declared *1 Yaocfit K 4, 

*:j See strophe 4, 

+4 ur to Alkura'zf picket, may there be tleatined Ike most approval nuuitkni 
with ft* implied sovereign authority, mid with ltn realised bwfceflcont policy ■ 
— see XXIX* * since ho, aa a fully inspired seer, has declared the vital mantra 
<ai which our caumi depends \ — see V. XXX, — conveying the hojw of Health¬ 
ful Happiness, of Weal;of the estatdw tied Law, find of Death long life, hero 
and hereafter, Ike central atm oi the newly re-fonnded ayaten j- For to that saint, 
and to Ahura's glory, shall that government bo eaiabLitdied - — and He will, or 
b may He 1 extend and advance it with the 1 great Benevolence 1 which is sis 
keynote. 


7 + For lie hds sovereign control.) He who rninrivriJ these 
rtruths of the Matitlmi) (ns the first (inspirer to Unit HlVct) 
that tin? Heavens" 1 thy like Low) lirst clothed themselves will) 


■ 

♦ I Tilt* P.ihljtvi Man'uiae’ 3-ufanth g&mikhi fshmrih. Heiithru and khvdrlh 
can lianliy mean * comfortable' tier®, * Kusc 1 Is the later sense, Hardly 1 iho 
glorious conceptions dollied themselves with the Lights p I as I once preferred. 
Uaoc&tti certainly means. ' with ilium inn ling objects, stars or shining lights V 
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12 YAM A UXfe ** 

* 

avindat,** fitlafr (-» tut) snlivt -d) ivn s:kI\:Hi -o) naMifir'isf i-f |' 
tmlhvttmf-nr) svurvunti, (svuvutli) nakgatiiiirii-y-) adhyavaualit**), 
[til s»'iili kila, sa, siHimnil, lulycmi) kratvii**(-ai-evuiiii dhfitfi 
(-a-) fisHf-d) ftaih (k]]a(-ar*) vtam adatllijkl(*d)), yen:* <lh 4 raynt(-d) 
vnsi>!l;uni mun:i].i. (kiln, vena {-&-} asma-jaiijna-bhQmi(-j)-etii|)U- 
rati] (lliiirayali'-ii) ftalia-vfisinam, silia-dhai'inaiii* viisisthu-riniims- 
vantatii snhnpmiram) ; — lisihhaslaJairi... avasta. , f* -tuufi.) 

(<•) U'mi * 1 (pugyiLni), sumedhu|j{-o), m.ihtidhuh, tuanyp** 
-a) (at mail, nitya-bflJam uksayuh*^ *o's-) asina^vitjstyiivthiim 
evaiti, tvaiii) ynhi- 0 ) iifuiiiihf-n -1 cid nsnml.i -o’sij nsi samalt. 


■1 Rewtil * inithh dht'yam ... avindat', 

*2 Perhaps mani/uml, but see tie tid. personal verb. 

*3 Notice the (Juashir regularity of form In both languages t/kftfpo, and 
ukxayah. (Notice Lite pietism.) 

H. At tvft* (tvnih) mail si* 1 |»(im’aih isakrti-fl I (ivatii), sumc- 
tJJiah, kila, viivebhyul.il-o n-)) anyWthyalj(-o) manyubhvaljr-o’Hk 
ali (-y-)niivaiyavattaraiii)* yajyurii** stau’* (asle(?)* t stlii*(r), «»ma- 
s1ha l|l *)jQmyiiiti**(T) manasfl, 

:|i} Viistob pitariiiii muiiliisnb(i-d) it a rub -o| vnMi-ininias- 


•I Recall Y. 43, - jpefUmn at mi, mWbV in Y. XLIIl. 

** ... pnrcijtuti i/djijitm, hi la, v Licit h tijntijj/aii <icru-},hantik/>u ati rtabfiit- 
veuct ( uimutam, -ladhvinr ntmt'd,hih \->*) gvam ri-iBa hydayit-l>hilbti- 

hhih r)yajytt,h. bvatum chunfntab -a) i/Hjilii/aiii tamUi... * First anil alone 
to be worshipped \ 

*3 Recall asta — 1 home h r tu(a 1 loc. tnight suffice. — nr la It I axtiiya, 
astaye, — vQ. tH- stan now used In pi, only 1 household*. Nrd as infln. — 
‘ tr> be’ seems to me to be must clumsily brought In, The verb * to lx> ’ in such 
ail unt inn a is almost universally understood; — words are economised everywhere 
in tlvoGiitba, Realism should dominate our exegesis. 


t 
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sfers, through His understanding is tin* Creator of Asha our 
Holy Law , whereby He supports Yohn Manali His Herievoleiil 
Mind in Ills Saints, that is, the * Mood-Mi ndcd-imm ‘J ; — and 
these (therefore (tens i?)i itttiy'td Thou cause to prosper as Thou 
hast created them . (> Spirit,* 1 Thou who art for every 1 now ' 
the same! 


*1 Mairtr/ft lit nio&t ^trikingr h again without Uig niJjeellvt\ Hardly k with Thy 
Spirit'. — see the mufrutor verb; — letter ■ Q Spirit 1 . But the Pahkvi h paran 
ttiinavaffim ■- He who (irst ih&u^in out the instluitionul statute*, whereby also, 
as a connected consequence, the he&feD* clothed them selves in star. 1 * — was 
likewise i tic i-realor of the law in general, whereby ho maintains the faiiMnl- 
beilevini? eii|M>n In Ins position ; — and these laws may He continue to prosper, 
w ho la orcr the same, Ahum Our fHe will not fail us}, Notice the reiterated 
prayer for ■ growth *♦ 


8. Therefore, ns i ho tirsi” did I conceive of Thee, 0 Ahum 
M;i/d;i. as the one to he iidnml with the mind in the hind, ns 
ilk* Father of the Mood Mind within ns, illicit is, * of the Good- 
minded man ’) when I beheld Thee with my (enlightened | eyes 
ns iln* vrriiahle maker of Asha (our Ifolv law within Thy sain is*). 


*1 So also Roth, ’ vomehmaten % Hardly here b at first*. 

Wo might almost render Ashu as the ‘ Congregation\ so also Ruth often. 


•i He at once recognised Alt urn ns l tie one only U> be worshipped in the land, 

— so against the HaXw — as the * Spiritual Father of the faithful citizen, 

— ;t 3 the Founder of the Roly Law, — as the Lord in the deeds of the world, 
ndmlnlsteriup justice, guiding the good, and so coni rolling destiny \ 
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H yas«a \x\*. 

* 

VJI hi hi-o's 111-,I asma*|)asunml*t(-sj *tvak?ljusub(-a), rlu-paleh i-ify, 
yat m iivSkni) caksm.ii sttni-ft-iip-aliburii iagi'bliys'ini/ 

(ei sal yum rtasyn diiaifunm, usuiiish (-B-J evHutnesu. 

1). Lvii* 1 (ivuillya (u*)) OiUL-d) ai'umiilih(-s) ivaiLryuh, (H»). 
huy#) "Xtih -s) In star (ivnslar) as! I kpotut(-l') 

i hi mimyolii-s), su mod ball ma]iftdhilt»(-fl), a sura, yat{-dj 

aspi ^ave(-'d-j) udadflliK-fl) dbuniiit’daivyu-j [lunthilm — 

(v) k^ivulai -li'llii) vfl (-Mi-) eti*‘ (path!, temi pinniti\, 
{•o-)ulsnhftfl, — (tena) ye vfl iied iisit krflvalalji.,* 


’i 7Yoi =- *tve "ifijn, = jy ■- = nj (=- w + j) hem y 

+ a , ur y + a ; — for a **toayu = * thine 11 ; — ep* for form *vaya[ml ; — 
ihrni = tJivf — thnatjfi, \\ 44. u P [Tills la of course entirely eoiUecuiraU 

-i lean hmtlly accede to e(i as on Infill., though the terming tied 4 might t» 
dative. Even If n wtood in the t«U, it would be debris for ^-ifaye; — a very 
large percentage of apparent Avteta irregularities result from confusion with tlLfi 
earlier Araia-piihbm alphabet. 


*5 Notice that we are forced by every dictate of logic nod common sense to 
avoid a foolish literal rendering here- Cattle do not ns a rule have * paths ' made 
for litem, nor do they L cry Aloud 1 for an overseer* or * com plain * at the Appoint¬ 
ment of one who does not appear to them promising, — nor is it one main effort 
of reUgion + to content the soul of cattle’* though the Cow was evidently sacred. 
Cattle, as the chief article of lionwraWe wealth, are taken to wignlfy all civic life. 
The ‘ palk* ia the path for the (►eopk tn walk In, securing safety fo* soul and life 
and h^rda. The 1 adhran \ as nnoUior place has it K is * the way s which H is made 
up of the religious dmmctoriaiiu* and teachings of the prophets 1 iXXXIV. 13J. 
ISoTice the similarity of the expression 1 paths 1 end way 1 1* the same terms 
used in the Semitic Scripture. — Its um Is hero oven more advanced, 

i 


r 







’ »» XXXI. !& 

m**lhe Lord" in tin* * ndions of lift 1 (their judge and their 
controller). 


*1 Here ago In the dootrioa of the sovereignty ‘ot'Gotlla clearly foreshadowed, 
— hardly fully stated. or fully understood. 

t>. Thine wins Animaili (Holy Zeal* 1 . yen. Thine, ( * Kiues 
Creator, was understanding of the Spirit, (or 1 the Spirit * ! \. 
O Mazda Ahura, when Thou didst order a patli*^ for her (gni- 
diog}. From the earth's tiller (aided* 4 ) she goilh*" (hi that 
nllollrd way), or from him who was never tiller, I liy put h 
hath given her ehoiee’*). 


*i Notice that the wmil tJtiasmaUU imiSl be used in its natural sense, uutl 
not ns a proprei* name void of meaning. Iter® It equals * energetic zeal' [ see 
khrtilux just following. 

*i Heading mainytvi with our Oiforii Ms. Or again Itts * spefttamaini/tt ' 
Otherwise * spiritual i understanding) hut maintfU is used else where {verse 3 
and 7} alone, anti certainly not as an adjective even with a substantive under-stood. 
The rendering ’ spirit ’ as ' Thy spirit ’ is suapieiously significant; but what is 
the help t We are forced by grammar so to translate. 

*3 As be created the kino, — the symbol of all agricultural well being, and 
therefore of civilisation tut against idleness, theft add murder. - so He decreed 
her destiny idharma-itaivi/am p<t»Uiiin»m) — under obedience — guiding the 
development of labour. Have wo not here the tlrsl effort known in history to 
sanctify tuid ennoble agricultural labour, giving honour to those without whom 
all honest races would starve f Is not tins the acutest question of the present rtuy 

also_to * dignify labour 1 ; — or shall wo at! starve t 

*4 Hardly, to ’ leave the tiller 1 which seems very pointless ; — the ablative 
has here the causative roree. as in af&f haw. Ttie Cow's keeper was behind 
her; - she went before and from him, The Pahlavj has ‘ pawn wrsWrih * 
a present; though the Pahlnvi should never be positively cited for the grammatical 

forms, os they are there shattered. 
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10 , At 'si isfu :iyol.u-oi‘i »ntur(-i-:'i))" priivarsitii (-Yi'fn) 
kshflra-tma-Vi*sti*i':tm ,: [{*), it}* evatii saMalialpadhamStwim. 
Juta, k;>iv!iiam ’utsfihn-sihm), "stsyiii suayai, (svaymiiV: |iaiii- 
mnniiiiii ("psuvatUurtn?), ”t»s« 0 antam(YV. sti wibdnkitlpllrtliiiili 

I.at* tipi) psu♦ (kilti. jlva-bliojamuii yajvitbhyulj (-ti'bhi-i 'nlihi- 

dadhatamt 

(l») asiimm rlitvanaiii vasoh jiasu-ratvalya-bhi'totir* iWJ- 
ntiii ; •' nod, i-li, suj tied hit b(,*0} (mjiliinlhah, 

l-si-) ■:iki;si-kiii"ilii- 0 ' illvyaii- -ft-j'-csma (damldiukjJb i-s-l ■ 
ssisinrudii-r blink m I is ibhaval } i,*-yat- o){?)). 


•I See varata. «Of. (f), 

*2 To ay. vah = J to clothe 1 the meadow with grass; — see iwl, vaxtp to 
r«j. ■ 10 dothe • ; — see tttistra-. Oiticjs prefer a separate s oot. 

*3 C|>. for farm only la'nxy- to writ-, — so. to illustrate file more the identity, 
of the ay. wont with a jiossiUte Santkt. form. 

*4 fieiiyhhniJyctnl = **p«tiifyatn ill ; fietiff -= 

1 1, yat -di null i-s) auniedbuh(-o) (iiMliiiilliuh porvyaiii guyun- 
(-il-)cn (pura-gchajii. visvflft nsmit { - u-) iidhyusjitsiii tlesflti) ntak- 
^ab(-O'), illivstrumiin (jismii-illiiinitii-vidyitii) satnpiivnam upilrac- 
ayidji -si, tensi saint k:idm:id{-l) a$mii|)ugy:i'|mtjra*-niyamai’i, 
vrfivitbi'mkiiri ira) *i -pu in-) 

i l)i tvf! ((?) ■tveu»{rn*' tvftdlyena! manasfl((-a->) api(-Yi) 
asmii-kiaifm (-iits-)cu (usmti-tibarma-buddhiiii sarvata|)(*o) vi- 
iiayriut prakyitsim)/* vat -tJ) iismn nslliiinvitt ((-eeb-l ssitlii- 
iuiiii) iilllifmaiii lulirmaiit" .?) itdiidhitl^-fi, ilsullifilbit'* — 


*1 To a fusible ieeua- or tea- possessive * — see ugaJn Uttihhih potscashres 
*t (UDia-ityVi -jnni/a-mataf/afi (-s) xoi'entnh. 

* When he hatl through imparted grave established that virtuous energy 
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* 111. Itul slu 1 iliil not paUfK* in Iut doubling.) Fin- ol‘ il«* 
(wo shi* cliOSt ** 1 lln* Imshuiiiimiiii, tin 1 thrifty Ini lor in (In 1 
tii'liIs,*") ns ;i holy muster endowed with Iht 1 Good Mind's 
(Good Man's) wealth*'*, Never, Mazda, shall the thieving* 1 
nomad share the good creed.** Fur the Kino's choice would 
bestow ii !*) 


*1 Notice ihftt this cow (bomo would any H oi ! } d looses her master. tinUko 
other csitllo. But observe alsop what Is more Interesting, that Abe sittus focojj cited 
to tha guardian appointed by Ahum. [n Y* XXIX. 9, she actually fc wept 1 At the 
naming of tlio t pcwillauinious Zsmilliustra \ deoiling a s kingly potentate \ Now, 
bowevtw. wo see that alia has dried her teara t os alio is satisfied with the simple 
workman whom he represenia notwithstanding high rank. 

*2 In the htU*r AveaU fhin lii st vtUirya fyuj/anl ia dccfnrfrl Lu be Zarathushim, 
lie certainly first souctilied the lubour of the agrieidLumLisL 
*:t The Pali la vi Mir? 1 fJttfn)?}* jmrau Yohumm\ l 

*4 Paliiavl davd*aht(a)c ; Ncr. prah\rQy(ire* This wna the question — the 
Somalia lived by plundering rnids on the neighbouring Zonxistrian .land-owning 
humeri 

K) Kh r? p r - hf>ihmut'ismb* * Judicial bUmttfexs 1 is everywhere Indicated* 
iTbc wiekod hra kept from the sight of the truth.) Notice the severe ejeduulventss 
o| the urthodo* party. Worn there three parlies, the Ahum party, the D[a)ev& 
party, and the niltlLng TuranJanSp or were these kat classed with the P(a]cTa- 
worshippers i 

*i\ This seems implied. 

It. (This doctrine wits the Ural of rules to regulate our 
jt'imns. Yet llie opposer speaks beside Thee). For when 1irst» 
u Ahum Jfiizttae Thou didst create (lie (holy) seUlpmenls, und 
didst reveal the religious taws;' 1 — and when Tltou gavest (us) 


*1 Hardly with some ' ruadcst the world# anil (lu? soul# (Tj\ 


which was to be their salvation. and when ho liad In id before liiciit I lie particular 
course of action, an well as the principles, which were to guide the neophyte in 
the &cceplai)pc of Ms freed, — there high ill once arose the duallatlc clamour 1 . 
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(o) yal(-o)«i cyauinfmi {adiidhfifc briyd-prusangavartii pfo- 
disiili pTsididelitlia;. safisrm(-fl-)ca (desiyfmf -ins lava {-nr*) 
rsihiiih pi"ivin'i"th i pva- -i»-)-iivaktliJi-va5vat in{svadharnia-vtildhiH 
vai-rm Vit>(il.i (-<■) aamii-»isyati(-i>! nQIauatu Mbhi-gfluialii-o!) 
dhatie (dadhate) ; — (kila. vat aamutludhfithu, (-a-) udadhal; i-fn, 
vatra fyalhfi) aiii{-tticna svti-dbaiinii-miirguili httu-kflruln- 

ram iva (-fii asma-sigyabi-o) YfQnvai, tnsmai srad-f-dhSTltl- dhsilte 

(dsidhalt*) ...) 

Id. ... :itrn (sad y m h i -o \) vfiira lit him rat i mithfl vatfi l h i i -a i vfi 
yjuvacfib(-fi) va, 

(In vidvftrt vfi (-ft-) tiridvafi vfii-a-), asya hrrffi ca manasTt rn 
ivisviiLili prnhodhitab(-t)i)> — 

(i‘) anu^ttktil(-a-) anijhangityi) amnia life. {kilm-3- antikra- 
ine$fl t r abadhii (-ft-) attailihhrami (-il-:■ nratnatil.ii'-r), virfigmaii 
lu(-lv) r vsuii. lathiipi Lik$G<i-m;ilih(-r) jijiiiisulj -i ammutih -17 
manyunit p}*ccha(- 5 t-)te ikila, asm a-(-a r-) -rsihi-r** urruiintya 1-0* ■ 
iilsfiliitiih |-to'bbi abhE-vL-ivfisiUl,i<-oi manyunft olrltiuidht* 1 . 
1 n a 11 afy - i • 0} -g m I i ll pen it-I piTchuti vatra "mrthanfitii ' -v :i$aii, 
kila, -vat lit I-it- 7ismxhaslnyi'mi-y 1 nvidhivatiti, vi-prali-pat- 
tavsil.i(-o) visvathfi. v h I y a (-a-) n le). * finu^ak) 


*1 So now fH'iTi'iTOi! to my view in ‘S3 ’S7. 

*i It reatfit tike /» iu'hIcw laoUtieal-reUiBloua rojiort in metre s Amidst (tie 
win fusion there is heart the* still small voice'. • AnunnltI wiUioul eon fusion, In 
j<otri*r order and jnrttetetKu. yet with keenness, ini) 11 Ires where the errors are. 1 

■ 

1 o. Vfi (yfini pftuliin-iiyii 1 ;ivi]j(g(?))-k|'l&0], yfi . yfinl) vfi, 
sii im'dtinhi -o L 1 aama-dltamia-sithii-piui rah (-s 1t-i Ita-vynkul I 






* 
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*AS\A XXXI, 




undrrslamling Irmn Thine own mi lid, and miulistl out' (full) 
bodily life,*' i;md didst thus determine) tictioris (by Thy judicial 
power), and didst moreover deliver to us [nearer) injunctions 
whereby (ns by a rule the wisher may {dare his choices. 


■I Another ventures ujkio ■ tlesla * [ty, 

T3io Pahlavi liMhavanddn' J&n yehahund* Cana pare Y. XXX, I. where 
Araraaiti a body' after previous emtloae, 

li, [There strife at once arose, and still is raging) There 
(beside Thy profdirn the tmihfu! or liar, die enlightened or 
mien lightened, tilts bis voice ito niter his faith), and with 
devoted mind and heart, (itnt without hindrance Trent this 
striving, or pausing with feeble search) steadily um ■ earnest 
zeal, Araniaiti, questions >vilh animation where the errors (lie).* 1 


*1 Or, * questions the two spirits ’not hero alone), hut whore they abide ", — 
tho two spirits its ihe two halves of the spiritual I niverse [See T, XlvX, They 
were here Inspiring tho conflict, So the Pahlavj unvaryingly bee Matfihd* in the 
sense of uiihiin5\-aigii* I tama <teficou»&f]: Nt*r. paralokaniffistin. See Y. XXX, 
t> r XXXIII, 1>; XXXlV.fi. A questioning which was lightly made would indicate 
n willingness to tamper with error. The Poreian Ms. fn]lowing the i'aht&vl 1ns : 
Afif/d txinff i bit land an i duriigh guftar [Uani MIrm| an Aam i fast gitftdr 
I lunmuil -, etc- But Neryosangli is less venturesome : Alfa UrnnMm (?) Aaroii 
untar jngo(i\. mithynrahtO vfi ttUgttvakld r«, eio. 


to. You, my Zeal, as Ainmtiiii, quest ions search)ngly, for 
ThoO, O Mazda ! bast Tliv view on all ; — we cannot question 
lightly), Wlial things through question asked are open 41 (permitted 


•1 Paean sag I aikarnk'. 
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YASM VVM, 


krUiJ) inri 1 ‘tiiilt 1 " (flyu|)* ! ii-r v i\':i kiln, yfini guliVsl 

[tpcchuU 1 :. 

ill' ytihi-yoi** vn . |inij:i*pli [ lnk:ir:il; -it iv;i -&-i> ui-bhasyu 
f-ai-) f‘ii;tsah (-11 it lena stunbnndhinTih) inahi$thilm fiyamali 
hhujaifi, kiln. -iHiititiksimiu diiridiim, :mvi"iy;un , 

fr) tAiii tsiva Vaksfmi ivesr ('Vak^urbli vain (-ill, -n-i-lves- 
:ibliyiiiin spalM-ihiva vtsvailrs -k, -pi, 'visiva-jnsili -ft- iiblii -ir-) 
llena veunsi visviuii ! 


*\ prcchya ?*t Acwflcid 

-e-i iva prayam r ajmffupitini, 

^ ... ■ |>F^Aarfj7rf-oJ awmam alpakiila-itifitriton tfturt, 

c/AiA / \.-0 (t)> nutane rana-kawttatii jefa \ tfr&AAtfjp = ciijfrmn Iuo. = 

Ii. tstni lvtV I’tvrmi pjwbiii,-fimiasura, yimi Jii -y -1 iii’iti 
el) i(-y| w*-*iy>mli (-antai,) ublNi-y-jii* piisyaic* J r i ? i-n 11 1 <> i ea, i kiln 
jilj) (-a) nrti-5iirtiijhaval)(-ii) nchdifthaiii sadyii^-o'pekj-i iipek- 
Ijitiih i-fl-) ivsi fi-Jivsintu r-tmt;tii abhi(-y-)fi "giUyateHrtl 

(gflsjanti) 

It) ya|) i -a i ftiltrihen:ii -e-) i ismllivfi h (-a dadute dsltniyilm- 
-t Fes 111 Stiii'il i-nr - 1 rt it v ni in h, ikiln, yiini pitrito§a-i-&-)-at , hiM-iiiMc- 
yfini (-T-! it ii -11 ivii prftyani, v n A ui(-V i ;■ sniai ill's-)r?ayt) d 1 iov: us i, 
tali-d-1 arlhiiiti s:ir]ist)dliyiiiii‘ ; insvni-ii-1 m-bit-lilbhiisyit* heto(i(-r! 
dhevuni, sv ai fall-ill) ii Mi helo|)(-rl, itnUyiipnkiliii- -iH-arhuijfliti 
idfttmQ&m, iismii-rtrii-iihnniiii -h -1 ihn^im udHIiiliiiii, tjini upiik- 
mviitfim, [ii’abhftfiii')*, ladheiobl-orl evam I'ljArti (-yj asmai -fu 
’isudhyllilm) ; — 


*1 gristfiiti =j\'f>Qhat\ t , 

•? tasyn (-o - 1 vpahftrmrim atyufMtyogimih hetvh[-or't Utbhttm* t»'atyu- 
pabiretfu t-n-i urhatam. We owe iIip undoubted meaning nf the Aveatn Hud- 
to the Pelil,, peris. nivl Sanskrit translators. Sanskrit iihtttih- does itul include 
the idea of * debt % as. ■ (dues ) 1 ■ sought again 


I 
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lo*mir thoughts., of what i[uestion» (arc asked) which aw 
furtive* 1 (hiding thrritse! ves from the light), or whnt decision 
soever we may make, and the mum who for tin* smallest sin 
hinds mi the heaviest penance' 1 , on till* with Thy glittering eyefv 
as a righteous] guard Thou art gazing ' 


*1 The Fahlavi !fUi nmk, What questions were forbidden we cannot determine 
,it. all; — possibly I how involving .tsi r. .|og>. or loo rhw inquiries inlo destiny. 

*E ftoniorsolo,-^ venegoance for trifler, — ns the adherent of one parly fell 
into file military power of the other, 

*3 Thou seest even the questions and decisions of our thoughts as to matters 
which are simple or dutlcnlt. permitted or occult 

I I, This I lien 1 will ash Thee. tl Vhura Mazda, as I seek 
Thy counsel ones again).* 1 What (events) arc coming now, and 
what .events) shall mine in the future ;* :i and what prayers- 
wilh-debt* : confessions me offered from" the offerings of the 
holy? And what are the awards) Tin- the faithless? And how 
shall they he in the (thml) stale* ' of completion ? 


•1 Sec verse 5- 

*t The P jiI iI ji vi has man' tneuf, so nian'rc ychemtuntxt, * What has come t 
— And what is coating 1 , 

•3 The fa 1 1 ta vi miah' oe/iat, 

•4 Or /taco in the Indian sense. 

*3 The siimmutig up of judgment, the Pohlavi utigunjikih . the judgment ; 
hut Ner. vif»tknt", consiiiutnalton. 


(c) yfdi(-s) ea (anvathil), $u mod ha In-dhin niahudhiili), irn«- 
isijilhvah i -at asan, vain;-a i daijdii-i -ii- )-ai‘hitlj dhvavadhyiili 
ipapehhynh i-oV) iisiiir, rniini tasva dus-kamiatjfnh he toll prnti- 
Ljim f-ft-)tiiliaiiflin i, yath;i ea tuK f-8) asan-l-' sarii{A)k|'itnii, *p l : 
i ktla, yalhil i tc(-a) tthlip(-« istnlhye -a rtavai-n-i-piipiihhyfnn, 
visvatha suiiisodhile liliavtsyalitlji -s sniisodhtiyisyele sain it)- 
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13. pi-ceha (-ami (-y) avat i(-dj tfiudi i*- (.-k^-kila), yii inOrfilj 

i (irniiJctrif-y) . .h, tulyaih [wjKi-i-uiiviiiiaiii. ntpaiiflyuti) yah lyo J 

dvarote (tismB-dtMj-^atriysi junya-nni-sainive) k^lnnn sawia- 
kshetfaniiti-dharmflpii sumlli, (y:il.n-s-> lutii(-y-i amufryad«l.i(-si 
ftiktau(-ftv). Pl!nH4«U(-o>, -Ifiii etftvjit(-d) unmlyafi jaoma- (-a-i- 
ailbii-tabbOn*' Isisyij hnstuyoh suinfidadhiiti I 

, In du h-* 1 -(dus-)-«vnutmly»(-0-1, aaiirn, i rfiju-jana-(-a-)-{iblii- 
drohoya, miirittinakefla sahasa), y«ib '.yoj uW svn-jlvaluut samitui 
(fte) viitrisiU 

• c krsivalasya -ai- euasab* kilu, tied yie i-ab*! en*$#l.i 
krsivalasyu. tarn [iratij pitsvah, vlraH-ftsyii ca(-a. ad rubai a b 
i tan 11 rail; kiln, yal.i sva-jivana-vibhavaib oed smyathfi 
vimhtli (j-v) apuyfitii-it*-} i‘lr iiadhal -d'■ rtavanahi-oj. 


*1 asm ft taitit/ii lmUt ra(-("i-i-cw (-t'-.. **% finitein. Recall for form onl) 

diih-iftitstt. <tifh-*cixi, etc, 

»j ... tier! W<r tleyQ’ffh&tatuiU-d) fldetiutim pnii. go-grahtU 
Q}«ihar<il(-d), *ned ptepfha^t6hA-{-d-y<ipfir(i(ldtte>i^f% <t({-]/) fuUi-yh ekattiatafi. 
Sirikiitjr feaitinos of a pristine TurkUh raid. 


HL -i'utiti -y i 'avail-d), at lab -a itiiilis-l-k, -gi; yalbii 

svsih sa'ln yah i -s Hinliuml.il -nr j mfmuaya k$atraiii 

■ In k$eirasya vft, claavoly 4 * i[*OV) va i(-4- asma-nija- 
lilmmi-ilrsasya i - :i r- 1 ■ ftcon* jitirah- 1 i-u-i -d lift lave nsjifhiilH 1-1 
Uispanlhalit > 

r tvftvftnM syiit i, suiuedhuh i-dho'sura) nsuia, . talhai-ai-• 
evaiii, KIIh* ivaillyo-aevO-i -4- i-urhab i-») aval lava mabagorvarthc, 
tal(-d)-i tin dye, satin -ft- :>il Iii-vigra1iay«b (-or < , r§ib pravaklfl-vO, 
ynjaknti -t» va, yathfl svah isaij, so'snli-tl), asal(-d), yal-(v-)* 
vynuimib’, kiln yiini (kOni ?i vyautiu’mi Hiimakryvan -itis-i talhft- 
vidh;th;-u’s-i asati-d), bhitvigyaln. 


*1 Tvtimnt- K how he nuiy become worthy of thee, a At leader in our holy 

natioikkjJ congro^LUon \ r t 


i 


i 









13. And I Mould si>k Tin* this. 0 Mfrada, (concerning the 
eoudjntor of the wicked) ; Whitt is the awm-il* 1 fin- him who 
|ir<'|mirs the throne** for I he kiilhlrss, for ills evil-doer, Ahum, 
for him who cannot else reclaim* 1 his life, not else save wilh 
lawless harm to the tiller’s herd. iw the pious husbandman's 
dock who speaks no word with lying, (who nlijurm the Lie- 
demon’s fai l It) ? 


•1 So also Rodi. ‘ IrJi frage — was rile Strafe 1st f f 

The | )oa d of the Dfajeva parly «» of course continually plottm*. ns well 
as fighting openly, to bring In the rival Jinverelgtis - rival to VirtlSspu. 

*3 / dus k man’* 

*4 So also Roth lYaan* XXXL p. 11). *ta selti Broi nlcht flnJet ulino Gcwri- 
that an dvr Hecnlo’. 

*3 The Puli la vl u-atisfotor *ws the root han In the wii/to o! ' acquisition , 
anil not from Ignorance of the sense given shove, fn Mother place, he renders 
jitrltj Min ; («» XLV11,51* 


tli. Yea, I would ask Then such a thing as this : — Mow 
such an one as he who, generous and wise, has striven 10 
promote (Thy) Rule* 1 over house, and region, and province, 
in ihe Holy Law. and in truth, how he may become like Thee., 
Thine own," o Mazda Ah urn? And when he may so become, 
(Ibis also I would ask). and in what actions*'' (living he may 
so lie ?) 

*1 So nlsoRoUi, 'der <lic Hcmduft ttber Hof fS<u and Land urn tin* reehie 
zu fnrdora liat No Archangel here. 

♦* The pahlavl, l.rik hitamd; Xeryosangh, tv&ttiilyalj; so also Roth. * deliver 

Yi-(irt ti 

•a • By wlint actions *; - ’ in what exact course ho should persevere with 
rt-fprence to Phe many religious and secular exigencies, public and private', ft 
items almost Incredible that such dose and familinr <i»estions could have been 
circulated at such a period and place; - and we must carefully endeavour to 
estimate what an advanced state of social, civic, and religious development aU 
this inevitably prow. 
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IT. katiiraih (dmyolil-or.) vratayohi-tiii paraspiinirii piiHi- 
pak?iij»ti(-or)' mahiyali!-yo)i vvpavuie. tluvu v&, tihvaran v:i, 

1 vi'iiliiiii 1 irtahlyah(-« ivii kiln, katai'asinai si'iid-ilit■ 
-dim He nl art hate i\, kila, kaioram ubhavoUf-oiri. itsma-dtnmiia- 
jn-ta va. nfistikabi-ko vadurjana(j f -g'shiht asflla-dlL;miiii“]it'yti- 
pnk* *?f", dvegl; kalaraih vroturh mahiyutj■ -ni Yjrgavute). 

U vitlvftn Yidiiflft’ liravltu ; — mfi nali 1 - 0 V 1 aviil vim api 
iMjighu-kalaUii-am, ili dambhflyet -il ; — 

r talhi nal.i uosu-l asiira, vasfih pvaiMsayilii miiftaaib, 
kila, a- asmii'i-iiv-;-rst'l» *|iiin\atamasya, visvaluhi-htV 
usma-uHiili -r viisu-irianasvaiaht. 


■1 ... hr hi. kalamii.-y> (ayo)j pntairafah }>ariuptirtnti cteirat^d) miitriln- 
fahhitit pi'atiifitdhijHtQh* \ — kdtaTiiit -s) irowf/teifi tuti'QtuJi !'(o JfflSl OAiiifi- 
svfixiim ihflHtiiif'a \-e-i, ihaloke paratoke. bhui/tffhO'tii mtHuhakatarah i-o'i-) 
aiti, asal. tathii ca hatarnhi n\ ihihatjiJh-dn fflurvar thatarak \ w -wt>mfinayoft{V\). 


IH. mti kisi-si?).-li-» , i *Ali,-tl vti^i-s-i iwsyn ilhvaralub man- 

lifm i asnta-dii:imia->alm}i-m muiilififi upa-smsalu -ill >asa- 
nfmi (siisfln(-n)ca); — 

|h) fi lii (-y)asau' dtivnrQlpi-:l ‘ iiiftnaiii, visaiii vfi, ksiltaiii 
vii. dasvuiii' v:l asma-kselra-iU'sahi , adhilti-d 

i*-' iluiitf -au, -;* inrtreca(-u~i ; — uddhu i-e-i "msd) "fni'l '!) 
in kiii -iisisnsla’ asiiisf siiatham-iia i.asma-ct-lilruLu-at iva snatlii- 
taraljf. 


*1 Wo nea! u form to equal Ihe med* would il In? :i *a$*-\- dhvaw 

» *£odfnxim f 
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* 17, Which (g 1 ili« two cuiilliHiii" Bides! believes the 
more prevailing i" 1 thing; tis it mil') siinl. or tln-inith- 

!ess b'-]!t!i]i r (Let then our ([uestionings reuse.) Let the 
enli ■ilileneii (alone) speak to the enlightened : — let nut the igno- 
i;uil (I'urllier) dewivu us .high though lie may lit): Jits voice],' 1 
lie* * Thou Thy si‘in, O Ahura Mtradit ! Thy Good Mind's full 
revealer.* 


ft 


ft 

ft 


*! Possibly Has tho aonse wi ohj jiyfrt in cluip, XL1X, 1. There 1 lie 

uiosl prevailing ' seems to be the projier rendering* 

*2 See verse It. 

♦a Or -derlaie iit> to us ' to ind. aft - - to say '■) 0 Ahum JVlairin, ns thy 
Good Wind's (Thy Good- minded Ode's: fall iweahr\ 

Kolioa the force Of Uifleiiiressloiiit, -they might bo used to-day under siml 
Lardrcunuumees; — no light 1*allowed to the infidel; — ‘lie is a blind leader 
of the blind 1 . 

1H. (Ami you, ye assembled throngs,) lei not one of you 
lend U hearing to Mauthrii, of 1 command of that infidel* 1 (igm>- 
ranf ? as he is), (b. el for home, village, region, and province 
he would place in ruin, and death. (But ily ye to arms without 
hearing, — and) hew ye them all with the halberd r^ 1 


*1 Jolly. L Keliar von euch hO« auf die Linder uud Gebote ties Ltgtiers So 

ulso Uoth, ■ Rath und Hefohia 

• 2 . Compare ovidvi in vorse IT* 

<y jj lc pnblavi iitidii ma\$. ' prepare yo the sabre', 1 slairpi.'ii the blade '.It 
was however a two-handed weapon; — see V. LVt. IT, 4 i,Sp.]. 

*4 Nollitf that the victory of Hie Holy Cause by no means assured, - a highly 
characteristic pftrticulnr of much historical importance; — the least concession 
to the opposing party might bring on civil and domestic ruin. It w:is no wai-fure 
of woivis. Notice the doseiwts of Uic cipected wnitciuporiuiuons action — an acute 
iTjrm iinafit crisis- is llMlhtttedL 
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fy 

|!>. srogflti~di* (!isma-si?ys(?(-o ’s-) asya 
T?eh(-r) *’• yalii-Yo'iiiiUktii itmanla i-iii*-) flaw laama-dharni*- 
«ni(in)kali»iim):^uhlii1.i -r jnmirtlnihj. vidvfui, asura, — 

{ ty j-j u -(-fi-)~tiktuya Vaoas&in tshayaroapM*iio}jihvji*~vasab% 
i ei tva (lv«y:i* (?) lYadlynyfl t athurytt inklimyl, stmwrlhab 
((-dho’bhi) abhi-vt-svaaiuW-lu r ntsuhitiih prabrmfti, i»yoh 
|-Di'] jn'iiiiavol.H'O) 1 ' liiimal.n-ni-lfiiitisi'.-iV)-iu1h*uhi, SUM#) ball 
ihIIioi. vasau (Yivadn-»raadbftn«(-ft-iarihwn ntbaryi) vidhUrmV- 
-il-)arnqayoh 1 1 \ Muyofc 1 -° r ’ ? 1 va). i "nkthilya. I) 



♦1 Or * Ahum as inspiring the \ 

•i Has vidatha ■ ‘assembly* anything to do liernt —' (nr the sake of the 
congregation in Hie assembly Or id tire Av, form loo, lo a t 


•8 See note on verso 3. and read as alternative ■ from the two crani\ Notice 
ibe curious allusion to' free speech 4 at such a date. 

That we have here any immediate allusion to Hie later inexplicable i insane) 
Xira nffi-car Is not possible. Some peculiarity in the* success of the tires ticks 
may. however, be here referred to, if the fire canto r|uickly, it might have been 
regarded as an especially significant rmen, If not even a proof or inspiration. 
The mere fact that the Are was kindled at all by the priest made it sacrosanct. 
It is again with the greatest reluctance that I disagree with Kaug's brilliant 
suggestion. We have 1 through tho Fire encouraged he speaks, given forth for 
the good of the two parlies *, or 1 given forth In the two good aruv‘. tires ticks ’; 
yet see Smith — * of the two parties * above iu strophe 3. 


itj, ynli (yo dve$T pnilipab$T) dhflyfll (dheylH u-ds, asroa- 
Msyuiii ■ (luvimniit i iLilihruuiviiinim' 1 , — * vaJ,i (-a) imam iilibi-iln> 
iii*iui dambbaypti'd)* 1 , yak ysn imaili iluiubhayamfinniii, kiln. 


*1 diifryn iW.J. 
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Y*S»A XXXI. 

1 ID. LtM them hear II im >L who conceived Asha iitits Holy Law) 
far llm folk,* 1 who is the Wise One, 0 Mazda Ahum. For 
the truths [Hanker (of Thy crccdt (lie B[«aks) ruling wiili absolute 
sway over words, with tongue ol-Uis-Wi]l (ami free) (to guide 
ns in our way?. By Thy shining flame* lie doth guide us. 
Thine altar's (lame with its signs of decision and «f grace) 
sent forth for the good of the sirivers.,** 


•1 According to the gnimrnaUc.il fornix tiio a^ent hero should be a divine 
being, as pe manta (see Terse *i is clurar-imutic ol the Deity. The vocative, 
strange ae it may seem, does not necessarily cjmlnde Allure. os the subject referred 
to in ye. Several analogous cases occur. The Deity may hero, however, represent 
His prophet. as the D ajfivus do thdr worshippers here aiul in the later A vesta. 
Such obscurities are characteristic in the Gillum every where, and constitute a 
marked * cariosity in literature \ Some writers foico the language into a reference 
to the human subject for the sake of the greatly to he tlesliwi simplicity. 

*1 some writers ixad 1 ah umhti-' =• ‘ hoaiing tlw worldhut the -Mf of 
bkixuibk) might be from alhi- (t)- 

•a Com I Hire ulinp. XXX, V. 1 Belwld yo the Humes with the bettor mind'; 
possibly, also ctiiip. XXX. 1. ' the signs in the lights seen friendly \ No reference 
lo the later insane Nlrtmffi-ear. So rending -dhtii uacun8m. 

*4 One places Allure In the instrumental, a casein which the Almighty seldom 
appears. The above translation needs no alternative, as ilia language would bo 
the sjirne whoever ‘ pc' refers to. 

■f * 

20. (|j U | t o ye listen log men 1) be who renders the saint 
deceived,* 1 lor liim shall be Inter destruction.* 1 Long life 
stall lie his in lhe darkness ; foul shall his food ; — his 


•1 I follow tbo admirable load of the PahJavi here, as the previous verso 
men Lions * veracity ■. ltt indication is paean frifiin’, - so freely, 

•2 1 differ with dldldeaoc from the hint of ihe pahlnvi here (as elsewhere}. 
ItliaftilMit *» ’ tearswhich however is free tor ‘ calamity ' and * sorrow’. Xoai. 
slog. see its position. 
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pratipalwimh. abhisaiiikuryftt •» V* 1 ! ' * asiuni dvc?ipe prAi- 
pak^e) |irakalpyaroi-yi@yiin?(>'ll tipararh ktay»M-o)**, 

(b dirghaii) fiyum damUL-nmtiiliMiimi iamasah (-si). *d«r- 
bhujiitiiiih ivisum evaro), avastat (-<1 vacali(-o) riiSraka HV) 
avat oklaih); — 

(c) taiti vab 1 vo s- 1 asuiil, bavfti dlivantntah [ifi[»ah>.-A , 
cyaulnaib(-a) svai(i(*r)* (yusmiulryiniii flhy9n:itfi ncsal (saiiipra- 
iit’$ystli i. 

*1 Av. hoi (= he) = a Skt. "«(f] pruonts a s Inutile analogy with moii»>e) - 
Ski. me, 

*f hhiaynm to kfiii = * deslroj '. 

il, sumc<ll<ril.if-:'i) tladhitt(-<l> iisunihi-s sira^i-s)-ss«nna) 
s:irvatalfl.u-s isvastpli -si ril -och-u saifriivatyAlM-sV if tan as may ft- 
yabi-fi), amrlat vasya i*ti i iliijthii-jlviiifi snkham, ihJIimitiw-e-) 
ihiiltiki? pamlokej, 

ib bliniThi-i) ii f-uHt flsisya ca l*fi-) iaama-papya-d li arntn- 
n;ili i sva(iiUyat* > sv:trfij»K( < suklcli k$ati*asva stni1i-(-8-)-sarnmca 
u‘i vaso1.i(-pt) “vadhtr ('vnilhubf-o). vajatft) iminwab 

-so'sm- iismtii yati (-*} *■*?<? .at • manytliiii itiirbanilliena 

n^mai.i* cyiiutitjiibi-s) m vrulyitU i -n’s-asnii, kiln. yab y<»‘syai 
asyuj sc vita suily en a !irdayabhttk1i(p(-)r) diiya(-n-)ti*b 


■1 For tike difficult miWx to wtfdrarfc). wrc mutt think lir^t of *h<* rare suiff* 
*$at=rar In jtffetdl. rhh taj, then of n poswlbk* -tikvar (?j ; — for Av. tnzd 
see iki 2 (f(ty*htt ion 1 favouring * »ensa; but ii? Av. nurf- not Indian melh befOfO 
the dent ril H J d \ 1 dh " I RecuM the rn dheir{=* vadbah) of Indra. — reyem*. Im voter, 
rendu r* It* ycini with gulfU-ient elcamw. 
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speech shall be of the lowest .* 1 And this, which is such a life * 1 
as your own, O ve feist?! your (iicrvrrted conscience through 
your own deeds will bring ' 1 you I ' 4 


•I The Pahtavi tiv'tk riUttinlh* yumnlthini'f)*. This, placed together with 
such imssagft* as XLVl. 11, XtJX, 11, amt LI, 13. farmed the hft*U for (he more 
<»!ii[dole Yust XXII. where Use damned man's soul reviles him. 

*» others prefer ■ place'. but see 6]/v in lino b. 

*:» ■ Has led on ’ f Notice that the ■ evil * can have a ta<*na. NB. 

*.| Tijis jg ono of ilmso passages which make A vesta the * document 1 of 
subjective recompense, as one of the originals of all later similar passages 
QiHtHiiP the GMlfcB. 


il. But Ahum Mnulu will give Hip sdiieldiiig-ht-adship of 
His own Sovereign Power (from Himself to His feithfiil with 
the fulness of Weal, neatliless-long-life,*' tint) nf Asha (as His 
Holy Haw); — (and He will likewise give) the Good Mind's 
(Good-Minded One's! vigorous might to him who in Spirit and 
Truth is His friend. 


*1 That Amnretalat means more than Ion# life is dear from atiitya. 

*t A fa* naftii juTA The tiathie would be more literally perhaps 1 from His 

own Dominion ’. 

•a paiiixvi tarddrVr . 

♦j Ymdvanli; Nnr. picaratcam. 

*5 Fidelity in friendship. OnO naturally thinks of urvatAa ivratho}, aa having 
something of the sense of wiif/tt. Hflbschmann, Casuslehre, s. *59. der diireh 
QedDDung^ml That™ sich Ihm als freunil erwdst' 

*iS Notice tfiainyit unquestionably in this profounder sense, 

•7 ft la impossible to confine fhew allusions to mere party feeling; — this was 
of course prominently present, but not to the exclusion of really personal 
religious experience. 
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ii. dtinnif-i-) (?) (imStni vlsviini saiiii > ’sudbfee(asma-i '«**-)* 
l*^\v visvasukrte ■ vat ha na*{?) (yathftrtlmih* *vedamfinap manosfi 
i]i) vnsuna; — sval,i s:i h)l k^atreiia (;ismaH,-ai-)-aBvarya- 
[n-amimrnu, asnio-balonn ns visvatuh -lo , ntti-Sninyetta -uv-s 
Clam asma-|«n.iya-|iLiksa-[)!mlh;maiii. inSrgaiin YUi'iisa, nruut- 
neuu svakftrycnu dhiirma (-u-i wmfangcpa ca) sapli ; — 

i i*i svaii (sa(lii le. sumedliahi ,-dho mahfnliiah («#-)) nsura, 
ojisjhah i-llu* Hhis- arihsi-iiiicvslhfikatamali 1,-oV) asali.-yi 
♦’Visihilil.i -r . sistil.i -s ?i, ivaiilyah smla l>hftyi||hain ahhitfi- 
kjt, -ilhft* J t. 
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■j por Av. r~i*tiA. d + xthiii- occurs tint (o me in ltie or * stand by 

Then we must not forget (hat asti —■ ■ bone ' is used for ‘ person *; — see asthma 
vani-, — whether there is an ‘ fi*ti T in the sense of ■ fin-son \ * being % Menu 
doubtful i — nt nil events it is it liito use of a*U, — yet see tit-axtt. 


Nni only is I lit 1 mo men Ions’ 1 ipiosltmi not yet tldirly ilniilnl. 
— lint nr stt- I hat Mu- parly-organization of each side was in 
i'n 11 slniju*. T)io hostile side were as fully organized as the 
Zoroastrism, with a rival rnmliriaU* fur tin* throne. The opposing 
lTtfiilal triiis are oven referred to under I 111 * apparently sarred 
name of ‘ vraia meaning (he * entire moss of the religious 
slatulrs including doctrines \ 

Though our work is essentially the religious-liisloriral, w<* are 


*] It Involved the Entire future of Llie Pervitin Folth» Would Unit Religion 
continue to Ihe? uheoflt idtHiUcni with the tudhin Dfujeva-worehip. or would it fee 
the wonUji of Ahnra and His altribotas hi their grunt aimpHciLy and d^p 
Interior mond significance I 


f 
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% 

22. To the wise are tin's** things dear as to tilt* «nit* with liis 
mind discerning mot blinded bv the perverter),* 1 Willi Thy 
Good Mind and Thy SoverdgD Power in* follows Thy Law* in 
his words and his actio its. Anti to Time, O Miur.i Mo/da ! he 
shall be a most led (did ami v ignitions being*’ for hr serves 
with every power) ! 


*1 So acamliiiff to frequent iiKtfoitimi*; — aoe abovp, 

*2 iari ait', iutlti Ur ice translated, Ner. -.Ha <i—mtiram mti niceditata>nilr. 



■* This XXXI ia a deeply Interesting document Irani every point of view, 
seeming to direct Its points as touch to 111# religious-political I&rtic, jib to the 
pmonnt character of the lea Jar regarded at tint typical believer. Wiiat was ttiere 
like it elsewhere at its ihuel It vividly deplete a sharp collision of interests, almost 
reminding us of a modem struggle. 


ruit at liberty to refrain from drawing just conclusions also as 
to those secular elements which the hymns so inevitably portray ; 
— tint! this Vasil a XXXI scorns to show in an exceptionally vivid 
. manner the state of society, civil as well as military and reli¬ 
gious. amidst which it was composed. 

First, it could not have boon pul tognthcr fur any sparsely 
settled district of wide extent without a centre. Every strophe 
shows the glow of controversy ; *— parties were at dose quarters, 
while the rival leaders harangued their audiences, and not 
morelv the rhapsndisis. Property was acutely involved, 
real estate itself was not safe ; — and bloody court ids were 
actually urged on. This forms an historical picture without 1 
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possi bilily of uncertainty. Though we cannot be sure of the 
precise locality, we are forced to inquire into all the proba¬ 
bilities. The towns mentioned in Vendidiid point rather more 
to the foist, lint Yasim \l\ names Ragha in such a manner as 
lo make it evident that Kapha was a teeming centre of Zaralhush- 
liiumsm, as it remains to-day a centre of the persecuted remnant. 
The expressions are not very extended, but they are both of a 
start ling and convincing character. 

Here, then, is ail obviously genuine fragment of one of the 
crises in the religious history of early Persia, and of all I hat 
(his religion meant for the world. These who linger at Rai, 
Rapes, Kapha may feel Hint we have In-re before us one of the 
echoes of iIs early struggles which first rescued Iran from the 
old idolatries. 
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- . A study of the 

Five Zarathusntrian (Zoroastrian) 

Gath as, 

with 

text, translations, etc, 

(being the first attempt as yet made to treat the subject with full 

exhaustion of materials), 
i. e. with the 

Pahlavi translation for the first time edited with collation of manuscripts, 
and now prepared from all the known codices, also deciphered, and 
for the first time translated in its entirety into a European language, 

. with 

Neryosanglrs Sanskrit text edited with the collation of five MSS. 
and with a first translation, 
also 

with the Persian text contained in Codex I2 h of the Munich Collection 
edited, transliterated, corrected and collated 

together with 

a commentary, and dictionary, 
being the enlarged literary apparatus and argument to the translation of the 
Gjitkls in the XXXI** volume of the Sacred hooks of the East, 

by 

Lawrence H. Mills, DJX, Hon. M. A., 

Professor of Zend PhitoJotfy in the University of Oxford. 

VOL m, DICTIONARY 

(PAUX31—m, YASHA XXVIII—XXXIV, XL1H—LI.LIII, COMM.) 

Published with a subvention from tins Swrtlaiy of State for India In Connell (of Her 
Britailede Majesty's Government), and nls« with that of the Trustees of the *ir 
J, Jejrtbhoy Translation Fund of Bombay. 
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t. 1 


“ - - * Dm Ergebma eiuer enfcaunlictien Arbeit adir inaiinigfaliig^- 
Arl. . , mi bur A^r^r^tHndiiia der G&tlifU rniichiig gefordcirt. . . J — G&tiingischf 
Geleltii# An3tigm s Mni 18 l 1898, Professor F* 


* Tou* ceus gtri ^oecupfnt de I'interpnitatioo dw GAiIlAe- rend rout 
hommage k I'inumcnap tabeur sdeultta^ de M- Mills. . . . mn tivre reste 
ini itiEtmmetil indispensable poor letude. , , B a — Professor Jamoi 
Darrneeteter, RetUe Grittqm^ 18 septembre, 1893, 


T . . inibeaondere von Milli f * der dies* schwierigen Gedi elite rail 
Beigabe des *aminfjiehen biterprPtsilioTi«apparat0* der Ueborliefernng in 
grindlicbter Weise behsmde]| luii , . * 

9 Lawrence H> MilK A Studj id the Fire ZarailniHlitrlna Githfts 1394 * . . 
aud ihfl Zend Ave-ify, Part Ilf. the Vani, m the Sacred Bo^ls- nf th* E* 0 t< 
VoL XXXI, Ojiforrlj 1387. — Frnfe^r F. Jc*tj hi the iVnuftMc/iti Jahtbuirh, LS07, 
p. i>3‘ Stmdfrabdruzk. 


M,th. Lawrence M., A Study 0 /the Five Zarothmhirian {Zmwastrian) GdtMt 
irith texts and translations, also with the Pahlari translation .. , with 
tftrytoaugh'x Sanskrit text . .. alto with the Persian text ,, . together 
Kith it ftm>mHilary , . Leipsic, 1894, pp. XXX, 623, 4*. 

. . , fir home inn Avfifltii ielbsiiinilig imd mit F.rfnlj; arbeitoi, 
will, mmsi rich die gewioite Tradition dienstbar mat-lien. Dm hat Mills 
in secnem Y\ erbes L A Study of the f ive Znratlmglifrinu (ZoroAstriao) GAtliAd 
ftM j dtmkflhteD Teile de.i Areata getbm Er giebt 

*' 1 '- den I in 1 * rig i rrnl sc-lvri fY T tin eriteri Theile bis p, 158 nnd im 
drittfjo Theilc hoi Yauna M u. 53 andi in ktehrischer Oaiachrift} dann 
tolgt cine worth die lateinische U eh onset Kang, Her Puli lav. test ittul (lessen 
Ueberaetziiiig, Ken tumg) ia Text inUmichrifi and Uebersetzuog, der Text 
einftr niouemen Pfcnri-Uphpntetxung ile* PiUavltextet in t'mschrift nod 

™" “™ ^i' ?che J C ^ erseteaB ^ de » Gmndtfixtw. Dot vieite TJieil 
p. 393 bis ()L\ fin (Milt e iiifin nuslblir lichen Com ni fill tor, dcr ah Erlauterung 
dionen salt n. dcr Uefaer* (suing .lor Gfttfcts, die M ills in den Sacred 
^ ,e E'-ast YoJ, XXXI gpgi'bea tint. Tbeil 1 nmi 4 wuren nelioti 
Ib32 aii?gegfibfin wortipn. 

"Mills' ^ rrk, dau Erg^bnia InngiiUirigor, mOhe* mid enteiigungs- 
vollor Arbeit, vereinigt bis mif pin Woitertnutb d» in Aussidit gestellt 
wirr], alles. ivai fiir die Erktimng Her G ft thus notwendig ut Man mag 
im Cinzeben iwch so viol abweiclmn, irnner wird PS dir- GrumlEage liililen, 
ant der sick (fide weitora Forsdrong aafbfttifin mnsa. Mills bat mit ibm 
dor AvMtfifoHsehimg einen Lerrorngpudea Dienst geleotet, and rs eebllbri 
Ihm flailtr der wiirmste Dunk mid die eollste Anerkemrang 

„HalIe {Sanlfi), R. pUchcl. u 


, . (Zeitschrifl der D. At G. July, 1%06.) 

. 1 leyi.ucl <jLeMmn tlir leading authority, now living, on tlw- Gjlthns' 

the Nat,on. Aug. SO, 1006. * t> r Gray). 
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V. SI. I 


Yasna IX. 

The Vision of Baoma to Zar&Pustra. 

Y. IS, 1-48. 

, JU , * *" ' 

Pa hi. text Iranslii 11 **Pavan hiivan' ratih 1 [pavan hitvan 1 1 gils] 
hilni madam sStQlit' 1 av' zartuSt', 2) pa?un iUa^s 1 plramua' * yftSdaaareneSnlh 
[umntaS 5 atftjjS gils* tilmiat' -1 ^leiBnastau' *] (pavan) gSsSn' srflJeSnih ' 
[amataS * zag aSem volmk' 19 1 11 III gaft' man' u fravariiniii ts av' levin']. 

** X is hera mcd for -=fci. 1 A (DJ), B (D, pt. 4 om, T. 1 B (Pi t) raft. 

* A (DJ) om, gSi Imre which lias other" iu*ert. 4 B (0, Pi 1) iiir'kimm 1 , und ins. ti. 

* B (D t Pt 4 ) om. from roaiUas ta stftjeimib tnciiu * stiff, wsml front g'n Above. ep. 

gatfl. 1 M Uuiit'; A (D.h. E (K* Sp.) Imuilst’, ■ w A (DJ); E (K* (SjO) ^sUn 1 . 

* A (III) otn. os. ’* to A (f)J) -iik’, 11 A (DJ) ins. 1. 11 A (DJ) om. bum’. 

* 3 Citation from Y. I’i (IB), 1. 

The Pahl. Text transl. At the liavun rata 1 (the hSvan prayer-time) 
(the Jilivun guk 5 ] Itaoma came to ZnrtuSt (Zaraflafltrft) (2) when he wm 
cleaning 5 around Llie lire, [when he wished to wash the fireplace 4 , ami 
when he was intoning *+ J the GuJfciS, [when he uttered the ASeni Vohu which 
is thrice 1 said, and which is* before the fmvarauih i.e. the fravamne)*]. 
p Ste note m the Aveata text* 

1 Sds note 4. 

* Lit. -iu h[fl timing 1 * I C An act unli to tfala homely rendariBff jmt hen t 
'with Kfirpoangb ant Hatiffi J regard the. original ward A* meaning ^onseemJng'; 

ice SBE, i, |i. 331, "icmd and :^nctiM\ two wolds to express Uie idea* 

* Notice tfce d&» proximity of the two identical forma gfis, with pt tot&Hf 
different meaning', «SiO from qi \fttld ilifl other from irKtu- 

1 fjtp 'in hi* making beard the U Was \ 

1 p 0r which. la Lius three*$ttld \ 

T Wo Abould have naturally rendered: "Ibe HI niem vcht^s which bate the 
fravAfhm: before them'; ec poasihlj ;, see nlsoNor/a ylt p'raunTEnfr pilk+ In onr present 
texts some Item ro\mi occur befin the framrtafr and not the framiiLv before thaw* 
The fifariixliic Li meistloued beeouse it would ha nutUfally aswclatod with any special 
mCEUion of the tkizta rohlL We rememher that it wu with the Alinn a Vairya that 
ZuiA^uaLiA repelled lhe Demons after hia temptation; so the Aiem Veto tlir£ee re- 
peated, followed by the Ywnu XII (XlUJ, au especial confeAlm f tilth 

would equal uu Ahuoa Vairya. A-lda fr-m the reason? givcu, 1 should reader ^Jn- 
dEcateiL <khovc in my Alternative^ 


m 

* 
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* 

I 
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V. IX, I. * 

Th© Vision of Haoma to Zara lustra. 




Trl At ill Q I (Avail i rata 1 '* Imperfect proofobeet, 

II noma came to Zarafrugtra 
while (ritually) cleansing 1 
[about] lho (sacred) Fire 
and intoning the Gatlins 

1 The htvaut-iatu .prayer-time) wm from nix to ten A. M, 

1 lie wag not merely removing ^il, but engaged in initiiJ aacriGciel work, 

1 For the Ire* critical rendering see SBE. XXXI. pp, 230—235 (1887), which I 
still regard a, the best possible form for lbs general presentation of thia Ymslifc, pre¬ 
serving, at it does, the rhythm. 


Nir.'a sansk. Text. ((Heading.) H Etnas tfiniuya (-stomasyaj mu I am. 
HUmflsyii niuktijunanth snnmannkrtaye kila, itnanikkplaye, riradamya 
nanmskaruuara, nun unity a. prakaSanaya; purvoktivat jfwtavvaih,] 

Ya>t. HManiljUt gurutsyiih * [kila, himnnasafidWriyiiiil hUmab upe- 
yivSn jural'uStrath [praplavnn] (*) agiiith parilah pSvayatitub, [kila, agnis- 
funatii parivartukth smlpitum atflpsantatfi] gafaisoa saniiiiigirahtarii [tat aS- 
ini vohntrayaih brtivuQHiu yat I'mijarurje 1 pruk],** 

" The vsrJoDi restoration* of Burnout' end Spiegel are tmjstlr good. The Mm, 
*how debrii. 11 u'ould be more affect niton to report the irrational variants here. 

|N Sr.'s Introduction Trl. The beginning of the Hairu-praUe-sotg (Ya£t). 
To the honouring 1 *, that is to say, for the rejoicing, for the sacrificing- to, 
for the homage-making-worship, for tho v enerating-consi tie ration for the 
celebrating praise of Kama the holy (lit. free-*of-birth) * etc. to be under¬ 
stood as aforesaid (i, e. as above)'.] 

Nir/ft Yaft trl. In the ratti * of Haiianii, (that is to say, in the time 
of the Himaua] Hutim came* toward Jarat‘uh*tra* [came tip to him], 
cleaning around the tire, {that is to say ( wishing to wash around the fire-. 
place], and chanting the (i Ethos, [and (also) saying that three-fold a>im 
vohu which is' before' the j>rauArilne*], 

1 NaciMkaratm co responding to aijRyean, gave at our accepted rendering for 
a* praiEu 1 } nOmutf rhould correspond to itftyoiiTtu] and yenaoSra. Pntkxaaaa 
repreeente & M* tfngatUh in the *en*o of ’celebrating praise’ a* la f roan-* toy sec A, 

■ iJV?* . SBe ®‘ peculiar to Kfr.'i kind of Sanskrit. He nsae tonbiUtmau for aharuv', 

_ Referring to previous occurrences in the Yasnn. 

. »*.- P” 0 ? u hjNlr- appamtly to Imitate a leading definition of miii; but, 
ee the gloss nhowi, be mean* a ritualistic division of time, 

My instinct would be to regard *p’rnoartne (so J.*)‘ peak » a’nuLii-com- 
poaitum; but aee the note upon the Pahl. 

Peni-per*. toil tmilL Pah biivan ratlh pah bn ran gTih bom amr raft ((in) lartuAC (J) 

pah Slab (gab) pU5«uu yaguipaw-u-paw-yad,' mi-kord f) kle in i asem vthi (ste) iltl 
f*l) Boft mbn r«e for k&JlnrttBl («* for frevartnE) pah pfs K * 

what eJd’ mJiLq ^n d bS«T ?i *** b0weTer “ J Mt b "* Utu 


r 


imperfect *** 


XLHi, 1, 2. 


m 

■ 



(meaning ‘for every one’ (?)). Some say that (he rendering should he that 
this welfare is from the Dtn: and from the Din is every man's prosperity 
derived]. (t>) At his own wilt the Ijortl the Great Wise One, bestows upon 
that one (or ‘upon ns "\ the sovereignly in accordance with His desired object 
(or ‘desire’i (c) for* rowerful zeal in its acquisition in consequence of thy desire 
(or ‘prayer*), ([or from His desire for thee in the acquisition of strong zeal ’J) 
(d) let therefore the Earth* (sic) = Aramaiii) grant me that gift which is 
that of the apprehension of sanctity, [that is, let SpindftnnMlI giant me the 
grace (or ‘reward’) which is given in the apprehension of Sanctity]; (e) and 
let the highest (i, e. the good) mind |Ltie immortal Uvuhmnnn] give life to 



Verbat. Irl. (with paraphrase). Itaque huic [sancto civ! (vel ‘nobis (?)'j 
omnium optimum (b) bcRtitate**-(vel ‘g I ori osa- i ndole*')-praedi tus vir [prophets] 
beatitatem* [vel 1 felkiiatem illustrem** 1 ] det ((vel fortasse ex contrario ‘pro 
hoc sancto (vel ‘pro nobis’) sibi-det(i. e. accipiatt?)) hie vir beatitatern*’ sacrae 
Causae* nostrae’]); (c)Too,p.e. per Tuum spiritual]* ideiiC'reve1a’»-et-indicaper* 
jTmiiu] beneficentissimtitn* spiritum*, 0 Mazda, (d) [eas doctri onset disci pi inani| 
.qua.-.* stutueris San dilute (utjBonae sapient i :is [-t iara]*cnelestes['tein] Mentis (*) 
omni die [in omnesdies* 1 ] longaevitatis* beato-incremento. * J Vel fartaaso 'objer^n.* 
tnere (vel 'ordine co»*tHuc‘). " vel 'hole [nunc to] *<itnnnini benniu ail) omni die (in JEea)'- 
Pahl. text, transliL A*tOn«ch znk 1* min harvispgdn* pihldm (b) avfl 
valmaxi* S klivArfh-bomand gabra* tthvarih* yehabftnishnb [■ mo*dl. (c) Ijflk 
p6<jiikin&, (nigh, *Dak ycmaiehtoK 1 sigh* khvilrih'lmmand 7 gabra 1 >ndn T » 
matnanash* •+» pavan' Lak 7 p(‘dakih|, nfaftnik minavad l l ® Aflharmazd, [algk, 
Dak khavftOuih aigh kbriirlh-hdjnand gabra tnun]., (d) mun 11 yehabfttied 1 * 
rast‘H-1* pi!van ll +«* zak t'H»* Vohilraani> l H-i* piujmanii [DlnO*| (e)>« pavan’ 1 , 
ham Ur 1 * vow pavan” det xtvishulh hfl-mvakh-manih madam 1 * yehabfodshnb 1 * 

* DJ„D. ini. t. 1 w DJ. 'P. ins. vartnau* rA (#o I>. Jnl«b * DJ - tbvArisbnt Dv »"w 
»«. * P. in*. paran Agh. 1J[f. cm. * h. far ttiiitv. ■ DJ. in*. ask " DJ, on. “ DJ., D. 
om. eat. »J>J„ D, Wtc line d to. »M. AharAjih okapi r for rA*t and cun, pavan *. 
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Gatha(a) U^tavaiti(i), 

L 

V<ii 1. 


* 3ELI1I. J. 
_ * 


Text 


.Jn>g*y,n 1. 

.giw^,u£ 

>*W -^QgyJ’fr *?> 

'*%i •&‘ J t* .iiuiiy)^ -Hug** 

NB. The Commentary here refer!! also to my former printing. 

Verbatim trl. (with paraphrase i, Uua *obt< Gitbae sanciael IiC-snlute* 
[eato, 1. v. Stilus esto (uatA In-cut, adverbial! ter usurps to loco nom,)] huic cui- 
[-cuioq.iie]; in •■salute* esto. i.e. salus [esto] alicui [cuicuiuque (snncto uivi)]! (i.e. 
yahmAi kahmAieW$(f) = cuicumque}, (b) Secuodura arbitriam stmm i -infinite)* 
regnans-et-riominnns (let M. [vePconstttual’j Ahum (c) continUDS-[Stws-|iiuos-[mi- 
nistros, i,o, duns proprieties Abnrae, utiain utmitiistrnm salubritatis (snnitatis, 
incolnrnitatis nmnino)*, et iimim ut ministrum i in mortalities nuimo conceptam, 
i. e. ministros dues suae voluntatis nlentes felicitate m et vitam lonqinquttnte 
productam h:lc et iliac] valides-duon, [Ad me] acceilat** 1 [hoc donum quod 
precibus meis expeto, i, e, - Amen I sic fiat 1 ! 1 , id] a-To expeto [et exoro] fdl[ad] 
Sanctjtatem [legis Tune sanae] sustinentfum, [i e, ad nuutoriutcm ojus uhique 
in patria nostra defender him et a agendum]. Hoc miiii dos, 0 Pietas**, [0 $pi- 
ritua devotion is nb Ahum in nos ins pi rote (e) iusi&niu-poles tutis (vel *dmtiiia t *'C?) 
in gratiatn Causae snerae Tibi praecipuedevQtas’(cp isdim.Y.XXXII.iv et rafikli* 
imnliA, Y. XXXII. xi) praemia-sacia. [i. e. emoluments bene mcritn] Bonne, 
vitam Montis]. J Val Jege'gAtii^ venire’, lon^e nan; fartaui i'*t ‘i£c«){ij = Snusk- gb» 
+ id legs n Jeuu ftumo vere! 1 1 vel lege ■*tL 'dsn Tu. 0 Ab., per Pietitsm iu nttb!* clEkacem' 

Paid. text translit, NljSj-iihrio av 3 Irk am, GAdftno i 1 ivtiarobr*! ia) Natliik T 
(•sic loco nevak) val man rniin zak i* valcnan* nadhkili kaiJftrcbAt, f af^h. kutlur- 
chill aiisbnti min imdftkih* S* val man* ttadftkih*. Alt miln ntLiltiCi yeiiinleliiriini; 
n6 uadiikHi' ash min denmatr ‘ Din5*. va min DtoB* P kolA atsh I* oadftkth*]. 
(bi Alasb pa van knimik shalitAih® yeliabfttjCu] AfibanuMd [p&vau aviyost i* 
valman* 1 !, (c) TAkhshiidini'> A 1 LAbunikthA, [zavat* 1* patukihii], am p^van vAm- 
tunishn-) 1 - min Lak, k;iinakr>. (d) /ak i Abnri'iytb darishnb dahisbRU 1 [zak 1 i l 
pavan 1 mozd l+!l Aiianiyih 1 diirishnili 1 liarA yehabilnd], zak 11 av{S ii yehabfimid 
Spend at mid* (e) link i nlyfe-hAmiuid« l l * UraakAI (sic) [hAvisht-homandth av5'» 
Ii 1s | pvaan 14 YohAman 1 ^ jAn* 1 , fyebiibAii6d 1, ("TiAii), algham npagayihf 1 ®** [¥) nl 

jehcvdnaip’li '1>J. w, u. ins. * D. on. *0,1. ins. * DJ „ D am, » D s p*4*kti- 


* 


* 1 
* 

» 

* 

XWIL >. * 

I 

The Anthem (beginning) with “TJtftft". 

Free tr. Praise to >uu, the sacrtil GSthiHt 
Salvation to this one, to this one whomsoever, 

Let the absolute Mujtda give it, He Ahum; "*impeifei;t prwf-»bcei 
I<ong-lasliug strength he oars; of Thee I ask it. 

For the upholding Right, this, Piet)*, vouchsafe tis, 

Distinction.',*, blest rewards, the Good Mind's life. 

(Kliythui only ii attempted, heavy syllables sometimes counting ss two.} 
tihaliih. ’ Di, gbal. 1 nil ivnskliislino, or Itikli". ' D. L '* las. I. ** D. om. '* 0. tun. 
xak i; 1-J.om. L 11 cometed; DJ. rlfl-b*. *♦!>. om. i. '**« P. “35*ni. char. ='hj* 

Pahl. trl. Pn<'« to you, 0 Holy GfilU*. Happy* is (hat one for whom¬ 
soever (oblique by position) is that which it that happiness, [that is. for every 
mcm there it happiness (mil tiirf happiness, Some say that this benefit is 
his from (his Religion, even from the Religion which is the benefit of every 
single person [individually)! (b) Aiiharmnrd also grants it to him according 
to the sovereignty of Hit desire (or 1 pa van-k A m ak-s! jftltl Alh as compos =- 
»He who exercises authority at will*), [i.«. according to his desire]; (c) and 
He yrmti* 1 (?) the energy of the powerful one? (or ‘energy which ccmt'efa* of* 
imwerful characteristics*[the strength of (or ‘which iV) powerful qn(diUt$\ t 
tiny are a desire to (i.e. detired by) me in their coming from thee. (d)Thnt 
which is the giving of the possession (or ‘maintenance’) of Sanctity, [that 
which they shall give me as.* a reward, the possession for ‘maintaining 1 ) ot 
Sanctity! l * l!U mil > Spendarmad give me, (e) and that which is that glorious 
thing which is ilie venerating* (recognition* (?)) [disctplesldp(?)], and life in 
accordance with a good mind, [that is, may no life-extinction lie in inu). 

■> Or latitiEliiiliiiii £ i*. are governed by the force of fc&muk=r*s(e)ml i Hee the G&thft. 

Ner.’S sansk, text. Name yuslintabhyiiiii, he GAlhnh punyGInitttyikV 1 praly* 
nttanvtfa* HinwfJdasjii; prakiiebii vklc JmttaigtnMffP* *$tiniiarnb sa JttSJU qiibhfiih 
kebhyatfcbit*, [kita, krbhyrujchil* tnanoaHyebhyab tfibMt* yasya (tibhaih. 

Asti kitfcbil' evaiii lirilte yat cubhnrfi DlnttaU; R ini tab sarvasya kasyachit* 
l-ubbam*]? (bjAsya sverhchhayi so) nijyalitMahfp&ntdadiitiSvarot, [stimihitenA * 
Vyji], ( c ) adhyavasAyasju* balavatlih* prAptou tava kslmat. (d) Yat* punya- 
(;rtihnoasya dfitmth tan roahyaih didltu prithivf, (kiln, ynb prasdtlob P ll h j *" 
jMSiiigmhtf divale tmii mibyath dadfilti Sploiltosdi] (e) ^uddhimute bhak- 
liinati-* l^isbyaya], uttamoiii cho jivitaih Manu[i* [Gvabnmno* ’marnb], [kiln, 
me apajWitRdi** mu bbflyAt]. Dririram vfiebyo gujwmb, +' 

1 P* 1 wo JA J. 4 , r\* 1 C. Hilda ity Uiis ftI length. £ Sandhi » only intermit- 

tingle • p{ I if 4 pttd Sanskrit of evety period i* uted with untuitifll tppHeeRon) 

’ Ner, Iransl.. etc. Pmb* to yon. 0 sacred flilM*. The answer of BeraU<U; 
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X LI T I, I. % m imperfect proceed* f liT 

■ * 

the pure and religrouB gjiu [to the disciple, that is, let it be to me no decease}* 
1 M§ text u to be repeated twice* etc, (NB* Notice i* again given ic the itudent that 
the tran bIilL ium of the Pub L mid Ner*ara throughout rather expniiEEtHia than translations, 
as fluent translation! of either in ttw ordinary *m*e are wholly mi'lending, and there ■ 
fora wane thin useless; sefe Tut rod. pp. XIV*XVII, XX 7), 

PanL-pertiHfl Ms. Mi Va nijlyhbn an atinmi, Gils an i oshot Nek a kih An £ [ { 
nekl haj-kudim, |ku r har-kadaui Iflami me nMi i a n#ki c Hast hih fit tin g fly ad; in net! 
|} a i [} Din [] £ hir ka*[] nfcki], o h) j] pah klmah padtshkhi dchad Haimnad* * 1 * , [pah 
lu'ik (?) i r it j a [c) KushiiEin i tnvIniKifr. fxur [ j Miv^tihii] ma-ri pah ra^ad* (?) 
we Tii klinali 0 (d) An. < Sarah dushtan dels ad (iln i (inn-ra — am] pah {] Sarfch 
dlihtan bill dehand \ % [] In man dehld Spend arm ad t> (e) An i nixmind, i bandogi [] 
uhlglrd — flJjrmrflJ] [] [In man] ji-a.li Bahmau jila [dehad (sic) = tin ra ptir&n L-r-Aw-) 
man add fclc pro khnjl) iMfcdaaftJd* (sic)], Mm [J flblx* •*{?) = dib*- (? dilr* )] -jin 
nth blshad * * l 0x i (?). [NB. v is used fer m in thUOMfrl; aeenotecn page ^ PatsI-jO 


Free if- And to* 1 Ibis one that heist oT all things (" or + Tor ') 

May that the glorious man bestow* 3 , the glory; l" or‘obtain’) 
Reveal* Thou, Lord, to us with* 1 Spirit bounteous t* 1 or - 0 tcninieoa'i h ) 
What truths by Right* Thou giVst, aud Good Mind's wisdom. 

With life’s rejoicing* increase aud on every day. 

PahL trf., etc. Thus also that which is of every kind the best, <b) 
Hie beatitude (not merely ‘the welfare') is to bo give to* (?) the beatified 
man [os a reward]; (c) do Thou therefore make manifest, [i. e. do Thou 
declare who the glorified (or ‘beatified'I man is (so in this erroneous gloss), 
for through Thee is bis manifestation], 0 bountiful Spirit who art, (or 
‘Spirit of) AOImrmazd, [that is, Thou understaudest who the glorious (or 

1 beatified') man rsj; (d) and do Thou also make manifest what Ye* give lor 
‘he gives’) as just (or 'aright’) in accordance with (or 'as') a good mind’s 
regulation, [i. e. the Religion] (e) during every day as the joyful-minded 
giving-on* of a long life, 

Ner.'s sansh, text. Evaiiiehn tasmai vigvebhya*' utkrbhtatflniya (b) 
pbbainatc* nar:\ja, gubham praditavyaib, [praaddab], (0 Tvaih pruk/igayi, 
| kiln, Tvath brutii yat gubhaman mi rub kah], Tvarh niuhatturah* adrigyu- 
mfiitfr\ Mubj'ijfiaoirt, [kiln, Tvarh janusi yat guhhunc'in numb kah], (d) yo 
dudsili satyaiii uttumona prumui.ium mnnasA [Diuith] (e) vfgveshu vAsarestm 
dirghajivitatayii** utsavasya d&UL 1 So J *. P. 0. t 

Ner, transl. (a, b) And so to this man more excellent than all and 
beatified or 1 glorious(S) 1 ) happiness (or 'glory (?)’) is to be given [the reward]; 
(c) do Thou therefore manifest, [that is, do Thou declare, who the beatified 
man is], Thou the grcater[-est] Spirit, 0 Great Wise One , [i. e. it i* Thnu 
who kuowest who the beatified man is], (d) who gives tlve true*regulation 
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1 *A book that is shut is hut a block'' 
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Please help us to keep the book 
clean and moving. 
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